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A HIT 
By Samuel 


Merwin 





There is hardly anyone who loves a good story who will not 
become instantly and tenaciously interested in Hilda ( The Honey 
Bee) aiter reading the first chapter. —Louisville Times. 


One of the truest and most vivid pictures of American life in 
modern fiction. —Baltimore American. 


Thousands of women readers will be grateful to Mr. Merwin, 
for he has come more closely and more sincerely to the heart of the 
business woman of today than any author has ever succeeded in 
doing. —Buffalo News. 


Dealing with a serious topic of the hour, the economically 
independent woman, Mr. Merwin tells us at the same time as enter- 
taining a story of adventure as one can wish for. The book is one 
long delight. —New York Tribune. 


It is an interesting and significant tale, worth reading and 
worth thinking about afterward. —New York Times. 


It is Mr. Merwin’s first point of triumph in The Honey Bee 
that he has found a heroine who is not a “repeater’”—at least we do 
not recall another leading lady in fiction quite of the Hilda Wilson 


type. —New York World. 


The Honey Bee adds another new important feminine figure 
to our collection of latter-day heroines. —Syracuse Post-Standard. 





A strong story, written with ease and brilliancy, of a working 
woman who meets and solves many of the problems of life that 
confront most working women. —Salt Lake Tribune. 


Illustrated by R. M. Crosby 






$1.35 net 





New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Indianapolis 
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THE SEVEN DARLINGS 


The Publishers’ Weekly 





By Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.35 net 





OUTDOOR BOOKS 
CAMP CRAFT 


MODERN PRACTICE AND EQUIPMENT 
By Warren H. Miller 


Editor of “Field and Stream.” 
Introduction by Ernest THomMpson SETON 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


ON THE TRAIL 
AN OUTDOOR BOOK FOR GIRLS 
By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard 


Authors of American Girls’ Handy Book. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


BASEBALL 


INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND TEAM PLAY 
he IN DETAIL 
"By W. J. Clarke 


Head Coach Princeton Varsity Baseball 
Team, and 
Fredrick C. Dawson 
General Athletic Coach at Union College 
Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


THE WELL- 


CONSIDERED GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 


Vice-President of the Garden 
Club of America. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 


FICTION 
AUGUST FIRST 


By Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews 
Author of “The Perfect Tribute,” etc. 
and Roy Irving Murray 


With Frontispiece, $1.00 net. 


A LOVERS’ TALE 


By Maurice Hewlett 


Author of “Bendish,” “The Forest Lovers,” 


etc. 
$1.25 net. 
DAYBREAK 
By Elizabeth Miller 


Author of “The Yoke,” “Saul of Tarsus,” 


etc. 
$1.35 net. 


THE GREAT TRADITION 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerald 
Author of “Vain Oblations.” 
$1.35 net. 


A CLOISTERED ROMANCE 


By Florence Olmstead 


$1.25 net. 
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Leading Non-Fiction Books for the Season 
MIND AND HEALTH SERIES—— 


Edited by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE i 
A series of medical handbooks, written by eminent specialists and designed to present the 


results of recent research and clinical experience in a form intelligible to the lay public and 
medical profession. 
























VOLUMES NOW READY ARE: 
HUMAN MOTIVES. By James Jackson Putnam, M.D., Professor Emeritus, Diseases 


of the Nervous system, Harvard University. 
A study in the psychology and philosophy of human conduct. 


THE MEANING OF DREAMS. py Isavor H. Cortat, M.D., First Assistant Visiting 


Physician, Nervous Diseases, Boston City Hospital. 
The value of dreams in the treatment of nervous disorders. 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. By H. Apvpincton Bruce, A. M., Author of “Scientific 


Mental Healing,” etc. 
Contrasting theories of sleep are here presented. 














t2mo. Cloth. Each $1.00 net. (Other volumes in preparation.) 


Napoleon’s Russian 
Campaign of 1812 


Limitations on the Treaty- 
Making Power 





By H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER By EDWARD FOORD 
The power of the United States in the making The amplest and most authoritative account of 
and ratifying of binding treaties. his Russian adventures. 
8vo. Cloth. $5.00 net. Illustrated. $4.00 net. 












4 


“Help for the troubled hostess.”—Chicago News 


TABLE SERVICE 


By LUCY G. ALLEN 


“The thousand and one questions regarding well-ordered table ser- 
vice that so often perplex have been answered. Everything pertaining 
to correct form and efficient management along this line is discussed 
concisely and practically.”.—Mother’s Magazine.., 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 








THE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENT 


By WILLIAM HEALY, M.D. 


A text-book of diagnosis and prognosis for all concerned in understanding offenders, written by 


Director of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, Chicago, and Associate Professor of Mental and 
Nervous Diseases, Chicago Polyclinic. 


8vo. Cloth. $5.00 net. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, Boston, Mass. 
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Leading Fiction for Summer Reading 


By the Author of ‘‘ Big Tremaine ’’ 





(13th Edition) 


MARY MORELAND 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


A dramatic story of New York social and business life; in which 


a clever young woman, possessed of high ideals, meets a great tempta- 
\ tion—the most absorbing novel from 
this author’s pen. 


Frontispiece by C,. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


A Brand New Achievement 


THE DOUBLE 
TRAITOR 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


An amazing story of the dramatic and diplomatic events leading 
up to the European War—even better than “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo.” 


Frontispiece by, Clarence F. Underwood. 





$1.35 net. 


A GIRL OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


By PAYNE ERSKINE, Author of “The Mountain Girl” 





“The author has succeeded in showing what life in the mountains is, and has written a story that 
holds the attention to the end.”—New York Sun. 


With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The Second Blooming 


By W. L. GEORGE 


Amarilly of Clothes-line Alley 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 
A searching analysis of married life in England This cheery story of a girl of the slums is “as 
which is “perhaps the biggest piece of fiction the crisp and sweet as a Scotch oatcake, to say noth- 
present season has known.”—Frederic Taber ing of sparkling with native humor.”—Chicago 
Cooper (‘Bookman’). 


Herald. 
7th Edition. $1.35 net. Frontispiece. 8th Edition. $1.00 net. 


THE RIM OF THE DESERT 


| By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 

A vigorous story of Alaska and the great Northwest. “Its freshness and originality make it well 
worth the reading.”—New York Times. 

; 4th Edition. With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 

: 


Homeburg Memories | The Taming of Amorette 


By GEORGE FITCH By ANNE WARNER 


“Among the most genuinely humorous of con- 
temporaneous American writers is George Fitch, 
whose ‘Homeburg Memories’ is a distinct contri- 
bution to local gaiety.”"—-Town and Country. 


$1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., . 


“The comedy moves along rapidly, and every 
move is attended by humorous circumstances . 


truly one of the most blithesome stories of , the 
season.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


$1.00 net. 





Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Reading ‘ 


eX 


By the Author of “Old Mole” nt 
Po 


Young Earnest 
By Gilbert Cannan ' 


Who Goes 





! Mr. Cannan’s new novel is a revela- 4 
ere. tion in the art of character delineation. e & 
It is the story of a young man - a 

search of himself and his place in the } 

By Robert W. Chambers scheme of things. A search in which ; 
Author of “The Hidden his days are filled with intimate experi- 1 
Children,” etc. ences with life in all its kaleidoscopic 
rs ' variation. It is the kind of book one ; 
This great big gripping likes to read slowly, for every page is ? 
story ot love and adventure full of charm, insight and wisdom. wy 
in England, Belgium and ‘“‘A fine imaginative insight and an **. 


France during the first weeks 


; eee honest facing of reality and its prob- 
of the present war. It is a thrilling pen pic- 


lems combine to give unusual distinc- 














i ture, vivid and human, of one of the most tion to ‘Young Earnest.’ ’—Chicago 
i? daring missions ever undertaken in war or in Evening Post. 

=! peace. It glows with the delicate, subtle charm , arts ; 

Se never lacking in the delightful ro- $1.35 net. 

€) mances of this incomparable writer 

Y of historical fiction. It shows the 
} author at his best. The master of 

& modern fiction writers. A Romance of Old Glasgow, by the Author of 


‘*The Bow of Orange Ribbon” 


The Winning of Lucia 


By Amelia E. Barr 


This is a delightful Scotch romance, with 
Glasgow as its setting. It is the strong story 
of a young girl’s love and concerns the con- 
test of two men who hope to win her. How 
Lucia wavers in her final choice between the 
two, and her ultimate decision is told with a 
great wealth of feeling which has made pre- 
vious novels by this author so popular. 

Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


The Girl at Central 


By Geraldine Bonner 


“From the unforgettable picture 
of the first page to its tender 
companion of the last it harbors 
no dull moment.”—The Chicago 
Herald. 

“Tt is an absorbing story, well 
told, and replete with dramatic epi- 
sodes.”—Springfield Republican. 

“The story is thoroughly humat, 
and every line is enjoyable.~— 
Boston Globe. 


Nine full-page illustrations by 
A. I Keller. $1.35 net. 


By the Author of “ Carnival” 


Sinister Street 
By Compton Mackenzie 


The story of Michael Fane, Oxford 
Graduate, and his experiences in Lon- 
don’s moral bypaths. Readers of ‘‘Car- 
nival” found in the author an artist 
who was original as he was unusual, 
and in this new story by the same 
author will be found a strong study of a 
man worth knowing. 

“The author not only visualizes for 
us, he creates the very air and smell of 
the underworld, and above all he shows 
us more clearly than anyone else has 
done that the lives of the people gener- 
ally classed as criminals not only nega- 
tive our morality, but create a morality 
of their own which is, in its own sphere, 
as negative as our own.’—T. P.’s 


W eekly. 
















The finding of the body of a young girl a 
hundred miles away a few hours after she had 
taken tea with her mother at her own home 
proves an almost unfathom- 
able mystery until the tele- 
phone operator at the central 
office discovers a single clue. 
This leads to others and the 
unraveling of the tragedy not 
only results in its ultimate 
solution but it uncovers a 
charming romance, unusually 
original, and decidedly differ- 
ent. An adventure story well 
worth while. 


Illustrated by A. W. Brown. 
$1.30 net. 


«? 






$1.35 net. 
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. New Books for 


set 


* BytheAuthor of “The Trevor Case” 


| ee OO. Be 


By Natalie Sumner Lincoln 


ae A mysterious murder, and the still 
ax more mysterious repeated appearance of 
the letters “‘C.O.D” confronting the 
ty searchers for the criminal at every turn, 
; involve many members of the diplo- 
{ matic circle at Washington. An im- 


possible-to-tell-the-ending story, even 
‘ig better than “The Trevor Case.” 
— “Not even a veteran reader of fiction 


% will suspect the real criminal until the based upon the play and full 
} dénouement occurs.’—San Francisco of real ay 
\ Chronicle. Ethel 
i - 
ii Illustrated by Charles Wrenn. $1.30 
Ma net. ing in 
<' 
j 
4 By the Authors of “The Pride of Jennico” 


The Haunted Heart 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


A man may love a woman ever so tenderly, 
worship her above all material things, exalt 
her to the very stars and look upon her as his 
inspirational ideal, and yet in one aggravat- 
ing flash of irascibility, one moment of tower- 
ing rage, say and do things which will fill their 
cup with mutual bitterness for a long time to 
come. This situation and its ultimate solution 
is the theme of a new novel of great strength, 
perhaps the strongest and most vital of all the 
successful novels of these two talented col- 
laborators. JIJilustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Princess Cecilia 


By Elmer Davis 


A deliciously humorous 
tale of love and adventure 
a romance of the Far East, 
brimful of glorious Oriental 
color and the mysterious 
charm of Eastern civiliza- 
tion. It concerns a young 
American, hungry for adven- 
ture who becomes secretary 
to, and incidentally a_ rival 
of the Sultan who was his 
college friend at Harvard. 
Complications arise which 
lead to a dramatic ending in 
which fun, fact and fiction 
are cleverly interwoven. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net. 
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A Big Play — A Bigger Book 


The Man 


From Home 


A Novel founded upon the 
play by Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson 


By Harry Leon Wilsea 


A real American romance, 





American humor. 


and Horace Simpson, wards of Daniel 
\ oorhees Pike, the man from home, are travel- 
Europe with a party of titled snobs, 


grafters all, with titles and 
debts galore to sell. The Earl 
of Newcastle plans to marry 
Ethel, while Horace has fallen a 
willing victim to the charms of a 
dainty French Comtesse. When 
“the man” blows in at the hotel at 
Sorrento his breeziness surprises 
everyone and causes consternation 
among Ethel’s friends, who find 
themselves being called by their 
real names. The climax comes 
with a snap; as keen as a western 
breeze. It is bound to be one of 
the best books of the year. 


Iilustrated. $1.35 net. 


Through Central 
Africa From Coast to Coast 


By James Barnes 
Author of *“‘The Great War Trek” 


An amazingly interesting account of 
a recent trip in the African jungles, by 
the well-known writer and _ traveler, 
which is bound to make a strong appeal 
to the American public. The book is 
profusely illustrated with pictures by 
Cherry Kearton, famous both here and 
abroad for his pictures of animal life 
taken on many trips with big game 
hunters, among them Theodore Roose- 
velt. The lover of sport will find 
plenty of excitement and _ hairbreadth 
escapes, and the natural history enthu- 
siast a keen and sympathetic account of 
African life. 

With over 150 ilhstrations from 
photographs. $4.00 net. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY — PUBLISHERS — NEW YORK 
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The Man Who Forgot By James Hay, Jr. 


Net $1.25 THE BIG PROHIBITION NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST 


This Bookseller says:—If it grips the general public as it did yours truly, it will certainly have some 
sale. I never moved until I had finished. It interested me more than any book I have read in a long 
while.—J. Epwarp Jones, ‘“‘The Book Shop,” Pittsburgh. 


The Idyl of Twin Fires Love Letters of a 


By Walter Prichard Eaton Divorced Couple 
Se ae By William Farquhar Payson 


The most original love story of the season. 

“This is not a treatise for or against divorce. 
It is keenly sympathetic, intimately personal and 
delightfully whimsical.”—The Natson. 
Decorated. Net, $1.00 





The N. Y. Times says: “The 
Idyl of Twin Fires’ is fresh and 
gay and charming. Its characters 
are all real people; it is redo- 
lent of the good clean smell 
of moist earth, full of 
joy of home-building. 
Illustrated by 
Thomas Fogarty. 


Net, $1.35 
| 

















EDITIONS 


VICTORY 


By Joseph Conrad 


The Romance of Axel Heyst and Lena — An Island Tale 


“Joseph Conrad’s most exciting story, with- 
out the slightest sacrifice of his 
Net, $1.35 incomparable art” —N. Y. Glove 


Ruggles-RedGap FICTION 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


AN ENGLISH VALET’S AMUSING ENCOUNTERS WITH 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The Best American Comedy 
Since the Author’s 
“Bunker Bean” 


Illustrated. Net $1.25. 













Don’t 


Dr. Syn Pierrot: The Re-Discovered 


A Smuggler Tale of the Romney Dog of Belgium Country 

Marsh A True Dog Stery Stewart Edward White’s 

By Russell Thorndike By Walter A. Dyer Most Thrilling Book on Big Game 
Hunting in a New Country in Africa 

Frontispiece, Net $1.25 Illustrated, Net $1.00 Illustrations and Map. 


Net $2.00. 2d Printing 














Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y 
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By Montague Glass » The Competitive Nephew 


Author of “Potash and Perlmutter” Illustrated. Net $1.20 
“Short stories that have a fraternal relationship to the Perlmutter yarns, and that are quite as amusingly 
human. 
“Mr. Glass doesn’t stand off and talk about his characters. He takes off his —_ as it were, entering 
into the hopes and experiences and daily doings of the men and women.”—N. Y. Time 


The Man Who The Double Squeeze 
By Rocked The Earth By Henry Beach Needham 


Arthur Train and Robert Williams W ood, Ph.D. Introduction by Connie Mack 


In which ‘‘Pax” with the Violet Ray and the 
Flying Ring, stops the World War. 
A thrilling story of adventure and speculative 


Four Baseball Stories. “The Jinx” (one of the 
four) Connie Mack declares “the 
best baseball story I ever read.” 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25 
science, 
Frontispiece. Net, $1.25 
















EDITIONS 


Martha ofthe 
Mennonite Country 


By Helen R. Martin (Seni coum, 
The book with the amusing Pennsylvania 


Froutispiece, Dutch characters and Dialect 


God’s Country— 


and the Woman 
By James Oliver Curwood 


The Big Mystery Story of 
the Country “North 
of 53” 


Illustrated, Net $1.25 





WINNERS 














Forget 


Penrod The Pastor’s Wife Bambi 


By the Author of By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


By Booth Tarkington ‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden ”’ 
6 th Thousand 2 th Thousand 3 th Thousand 
Illustrated, Net $1.25 Illustrated, Net $1.35 Illustrated, Net $1.25 











Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y. 

















oe 
The Perils of 
Pauline 


By Charles W. Goddard 


One of the most thrilling, 
Dramatic Novels of Love, 
Mystery and Adventure ever 
written. 

“The Perils of Pauline” 
has been presented and is 
still running in hundreds of 
moving picture theatres in 
leading cities throughout the 
country. 

Millions upon millions of 
readers have enjoyed the pic- 
tures week after week during 
the past year. 

Now for the first time the 
novel is published in popular 
book form. 


16 Full Page Illustrations. 


As Presented by the Famous 
Pathé Players 


CLOTH jn core 500. 
PAPER COVER Chiors —-15¢- 









Ready May 20th 


Lapidowitz 


THE SCHNORRER 
By Bruno Lessing 


Story of the New York Ghetto 
with scenes and people drawn 
direct from  life—chief among 
those being ‘‘Lapidowitz,’’ .whose 
efforts to draw upon his friend 
for the means of existence are 
both humorous and pathetic. 

Paper Cover, 15 cents; Cloth, 
50 cents. 


Hearst's International Library Co. 
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Immediate Success of Our New 


PopularNovels has tem- 








Runaway 
June 


By George Randolph 
Chester and 
Lillian Chester 

We want everybody to 
read the fascinating novel, 
in which George Randolph 
Chester’s genius for excit- 
ing incidents is concentrated 
on the money problem be- 
tween man and wife. The 
struggle begins before the 
rice has been shaken from 
the dress of the bride, and 
carries through scene after 
scene—from the fashionable 
suburbs of New York to the 
mysteriously sea caves of 
Bermuda. 

16 Full Page Illustrations. 


As Presented by the Mutual 
Film Corporation Players 


CLOTHE (= 50C. 


in colors 


Ready May 20th 
TheTwo Sisters 


By Virginia Terhune 
Van de Water 
A new fascinating novel of real 
life in New York. 
Paper Cover, 15 cents; Cloth, 
50 cents, 





porarily exhausted our stock. 


To make certain of 
securing stock —— 


ORDER AT ONCE 





The Exploits 
of Elaine 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
Author of Craig Kennedy 
Stories 


Dramatized into a Photo-play 
by Charles W.Goddard 


The New York police are 
mystified by a series of mur- 
ders and other crimes. The 
principal clue to the crimi- 
nals is a warning letter 
which is sent the victims, 
signed with a “clutching 
hand.” The wealthy Taylor 
Dodge is the latest victim. 
His daughter, Elaine, em- 
ploys Craig Kennedy, the 
famous scientific detective, to 
try to unravel the mystery. 
16 Full Page Illustrations 
As Presented by the Famous 

Pathé Players 


CLOT. Cor 500. 


in colors 


At All Dealers 
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Leaders for Spring and Summer 


Big 


Books 


by Leading Authors 


Books that are 
talked about 


Temple Bailey writes:—‘A 


remarkable and 





Heredity, Environment, 
Human Nature 


Which has the strong- 
est influence ? 


The Seas of God 


Opinions on this Great New Anonymous Novel 


touching 


story,—a book of power.” 


Dorothy Dix writes:—*“ ‘Gets’ you in the first chapter and holds you to the last.” 
Mrs, Edwin Markham writes:—‘“A story teller with power to handle large aspects.” 


Eleanor Gates writes:— “Parents of grown, yet untrained, girls 


A Rest Cure Comedy 


The Cocoon 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


A little story of married 
life, told in letters from a 
wife who trusts her husband 
even against proof, to a hus- 
band who deserved the 
trust. 


Price $1.00 Net 


Price $1.35 Net. 


Unusual Cowboy Story 


Steve of the 
Bar *“G” Ranch 


ByMarion Reid-Girardot 


A thrilling story of life 
on the plains of Colorado. 
The round-up; the coyote 
chase; the rustlers; the 
horse-thieves, are all de- 
scribed with vividness. 


Price $1.00 Net 


should not fail to read it.” 


“Craig Kennedy” Returns 
The Detective Story of theWar 


TheWar Terror 
By Arthor B. Reeve 


Author of “Craig Kennedy 
Stories,” “Guy Garrick,” “Ex- 
ploits of Elaine,” etc. 


Craig Kennedy, scientific 
detective, reveals state se- 
crets of the European con- 
flict in a great international 
detective novel. 


Price $1.00 Net 





For the sanest, the most convincing book on the DRINK QUESTION— 
The best argument for TEMPERANCE that can be put forward—READ— 


The Enemy 


By George Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester 
Authors of “The Ball of Fire,” etc. 


Wherever men—and women—gather together to make merry—to 


forget themselves for a time, you will find “The Enemy.” Before 
on the surface frivo- 


us is the New York of to-day as it really is 
lous, Babylonic, but at the same 
time strenuous. “The Enemy 
is always ready to grab for his 
victims and pull them down 
into the whirlpool. 

Price $1.35 Net 





The Most Remark- 
able California Book 
Ever Written 


Edwin Markham’s 
California—the Wonderful 


_ The New York Times says: 
tion than given in this book.” 











sare 


“California has not had a more vivid and exalted exposi- 
Price $2.50 Net. 





Hearst’s International Library Co. New York 
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SUMMER SELECTIONS 
tee See OVE tae. 


What befell Patricia 
after she had incorpo- 


* 
P a t r i Cc i a rated the indiscreet let- 


Edith H. 12° ters of a diplomat into 
Fowler 440 pp. his biography? “A 


(Hon. Mrs. $1.35 plot of daring original- 
Robert Hamil- ity." — Rochester Post 
ton). Author ; 

“For Richer or Express. 

Poorer.”’ 


The author again lays 


The Keeper her scene chiefly in the 
of the Door India she knows so 


well. “There is prob- 
E. M. Dell Color ably no writer living 
Wann = Frontis. who can make India 
Eagle,” “The fm 660 PP. live for the  stay-at- 
Rocks of Val- #% $1.40 home reader as can E. 
pre,” etc. M. Dell.” 


Pieces of 
the G a m e A realistic story of 


social and _ diplomatic 
° - . * . 
Countess de 12 life in Washington.—A 


Chambrun $1.35 + hone : 
Author “The 3: tale of intrigue and 

Sonnets of mystery. 

Shakespeare,” [ 

etc, 


My Heart’s 


—— By Florence L. Barclay 


A person of as much 
charm as Peter, of the 
‘‘Peacock Feather,” and 
like Peter, a wanderer, 
but, in another age, 
among other surround- 
ings. 


The stalwart fight of 
a working girl. “The 
very finest work has 
been done with a diffi- 
cult type to handle.”— 
Los Angeles Times. 


A story of London 
which has for its main 
theme, the life of an 
actor. Pathetic, hu- 
morous and above all 
sympathetic. 








tales by the author of 


s Two charming little y f 
Right 7 here “The Rosary.” The first is a tender patriotic story 


Bound = uni- 
form’ with 
“The Rosary.” story of a Red 

° 
12°. 75¢c. 


gift books. 


of the war, and the cottage homes of England, and 
the wives who are left behind. The second is the 


Cross flag in Belgium, founded 
on au actual heroic act. 


Both are ideal little 


The Jester 


Color Leslie Moore 
Frontis. Author 
350 pp. “The Peacock 
$1.35 Feather.”’ 


Onthe _ 
Fighting Line 


12° Constance 
550 pp. Smedley 
$1.35 


Edgar Chirrup 


12° Pe 
$1.35 Web ing 


In Hoc 


ih 
Vinces 


Prettily bound, 
floral border 
in color 
around each 
page. 12°. 75c. 


Three Gentlemen from New Caledonia 


R. D. Hemingway and Henry de Halsalile 


12°. 440 pages. $1.35. 


Dodging cannibal spears, three desperate criminals escape from 


donia and its penal colony. 
Invisibles,” supreme in daring 
The scene shifts from Pari 
the over-eager M. | 
fiction published in many a day. 


1 aris dives to placid English estates. 
‘averol of the Paris police, the girl, and 


4 é the jungle-lined shores of New Cale- 
[wenty years before they were justly reputed in Paris and the world as “The 
masters in crime. 


Now they return filled with hate and greedy for revenge. 


The “Three Gentlemen,” another gentleman, 
all the rest make for the most exciting bit of 


wee ee OE DOORS wmm—erere 


A companion to the 


Field Book > soe Wild 
of American }:::" handbooks. 
Trees and Shrubs » «<=: 


ture lover. 
F. Schuyler Clo. $2: 


Mathews : 
126 illus. ae ree 
and maps. $2.50 


In the Oregon Country 


Geo. Palmer s2° “Fascinating descrip- 


Putnam 53 Illus. tion, sound economic 
Author . S 
“Southland of Ml $!-75 sense and beautiful il- 
North Amer- lustrations.”’ 

ica.” 
All Prices NEW YORK 
Net 2-6 W. 45th St. 


A fascinating and 
valuable book for the 
owner of the small 
plot or the master of 
broad acres. 


The Art of 
Landscape 
Gardening 


Samuel 
48 Illus. Parsons 

$3.50M Author “‘Land- 
scape Gardening.” 


An American Fruit Farm 


Advice in selection 


and management for 


profit and pleasure. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


8° Francis N. 
Illus. Thorpe 
$2.50 

LONDON 


Postage 
Extra 


24 Bedford St. 
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‘Fleming Stone’’ 


the ingenious American detective is baffled (as you 
will be) up until the last move of the criminal in the 


GREAT WHITE BIRCHES’ MYSTERY told in 


The White Alley 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
“In a Class by Himself.” THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: 


“As an incomparable solver of criminal enigmas, Stone is in a class 
by himself. A tale which will grip the attention.” 

“Suave and Polished Detective.” ‘Miss Wells's suave and 
polished detective, Fleming Stone, goes through the task set for him 
with celerity and dispatch. Miss Wells's characteristic humor and 
cleverness mark the conversations." —NEW YORK TIMES. 

“Stone’s Most Brilliant Case.” ‘‘The case is one of the most 
brilliant to the credit of the astute Stone,” says THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA PRESS. “The plot is solution-proof. Even the most perspi- 
cacious reader will be unable to antieipate the denouement.”’ 


The Diary of a 


Beauty .,, 
MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. “The 
diary of Louise gives us an analysis 
of a woman’s heart as few others 


The Rose-Garden 
Husband 3, 


MARGARET WIDDEMER. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. FOUR 
PRINTINGS have been required 
to fill the orders for this, in the 
words of thee NEW YORK 


have ever done.” TIMES, “sparkling, rippling 
—PHILA. RECORD. little tale.” 


Important Books of Absorbing Interest 
Famous Days and Deeds in 


Holland and Belgium 


_By PROF. CHARLES MORRIS. 16 illustrations from famous 
paintings. $1.25 net. In this handsome work, the author of the very 
popular “Historical Tales’’ narrates Dutch and Belgian history in the 
form of striking stories, each telling of some event of historical im- 
portance—the founding of the Beggars’ League, the siege of Haarlem, 
ete., etc., including several tales of the present great War. 


How Belgium Saved Europe 
By DR. CHARLES SAROLEA. 31.00 net. NEW YORK IN- 
SURANCE AND COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. “This book is 


unquestionably the strongest and most convincing presentation of 
Belgium’s case that has appeared to date.” 


Chemistry of Familiar Things 


By SAMUEL SCHMUCKER SADTLER, S.B. 23 illustrations 
and 6 figures in the text. $1.75 net. PHILA. EVENING LEDGER, 
‘A compendium of useful information absorbing and inter- 
esting. A book which should be found on every library shelf . . .” 


The Home of the Blizzard 


SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON’S own account of the now famous 
Australian-Antarctic Expedition, 1911-1914. Two volumes with 300 
remarkable photographs, 16 color plates, drawings, plans, maps, etc. 
$9.00 net. ‘No Polar book ever written has surpassed these volumes 


either in sustained interest or in the variety of the subject matter.”’— 
LONDON ATHENAEUM. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHIL 


HILADELPHIA 





Everyone fell in 
love with 





Miranda 


“the Irrepressible!” 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, when 
she first appeared in “MARCIA 
SCHUYLER.” Her naturalness 
and homely American wit are irre- 
sistible, and made all of us wish 
that she might sometime have 
her own romance. Here it is and 
it’s one of the most enjoyable that 
Mrs. Lutz has ever written. 

Illustrated by E. L. Henry, N.A. 

$1.25 net. 


“Just Folks” 


THE NEW YORK TELE- 
GRAPH says, “Just about folks. 
The community life of a village 
cleverly pictured. Miranda is 
refreshing.” 


“ American Heroine” 


“A wholesome and truly rep- 
resentative American heroine,” 
says the PHILADELPHIA 
PRESS. “The incarnation of 
womanly charm.” 

“A Spirited Tale” 

Is the verdict of the PHILA- 
DELPHIA NORTH AMERI- 
CAN. “ Miranda’s love romance 
is a prose epic of the early °40s. 
Those were rare old days, and 
Mrs. Lutz portrays them pictu- 
resquely.” 

“Fun,” “Optimism ” 

“Deserves to become a classic 
in American fiction.’—DAY TON 
JOURNAL. 

“A deal of pleasure and fun 
in Miranda.” — SPRINGFIELD 
HOMESTEAD. 

“A tale of optimism, courage 
and purpose.”—THE BUFFALO 
COMMERCIAL. 























SERIES 


A series of volumes, 
dealing primarily with the 
problems of human _well- 
being, each from a different 
point of view. The vol- 
umes are uniform in style 
of binding, and vary in 
price according to number 
of pages, illustrations, etc. 
Each is an authoritative 
yet popular book on its par- 
ticular subject. 


The Field of 


Social Service 
Edited by PHILIP DAVIS 


in collaboration with 
Maida Herman 

An indispensable book for 

those who ask, “Just what 

can I do in social work and 

how shall I go about it?” 

Chapters by twenty recog- 

nized authorities. 

Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, 
$1.50 net 


Street-Land 


Its Little People and Big 
Problems 


By PHILIP DAVIS 


assisted by Grace Kroll 


What shall we do with the 
11,000,000 children of the 
city streets? A question 
of great national signifi- 
cance answered by an ex- 
pert. 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.35 net 
Consumption 


By 
JOHN B. HAWES, 2d, M.D. 


A book for laymen, by an 
eminent specialist, with par- 
ticular consideration of the 
fact that the problem of 
tuberculosis is first of all 
a human problem. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, 
50 c net 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Small, Maynard & Company 
BOSTON 


WELFARE | THREE NEW NOVELS 
OF STRIKING AND 
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UNUSUAL APPEAL: 


Fidelity 


By Susan Glaspell 


Author of ‘‘The 
Glory of the Con- 
quered,’’ ‘‘The 
Visioning,’’ etc. 


The Lady 
Aft 


By Richard Matthews 
Hallet 


A wonderful sea 
tale by a new au- 


Five 
Fridays 
By Frank R. Adams 


A deliciously 
humorous, farci- 
cal novel with a 





“The story of 


of what it impels | Conrad. 


her to do—what ]} Cloth, 12mo.  II- 


it makes of her.” 


$1.35 


thor; as grim as a a. ain 
‘ Jack London; as x , 
a woman’s love— | artistic as Joseph 


ludicrous _ situa- 


chapter and a 
laugh in every 
paragraph. Cloth 
12mo. _Illustrat- 


lustrated by Sid- | ed by Frank 
ney M. Chase. 


Godwin. $1.25 
$1.35 | net. 





VERY SPECIAL! 


THE 
DAWN 
[Les Aubes] 


A Symbolic War Play in Four Acts. 


By EMILE VERHAEREN 
the Poet of the Belgians. 
I2mo_ boards. 


$1.00 net 





TWO INTERESTING 
NON - FICTION TITLES 


The Red 


Geranium 
By WILLIAM CARLETON 


Together with “My Son,” 
and “The Case of Mathews” 
—by the author of “One 
Way Out”’—more of the 
same fine sort and as vivid- 
ly told. Splendid inspiring 
experiences of real people. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated by 

H. C. Wall and F. R. 

CE cidintiad $1.35 net 


A Message to the 
Middle Class 


By SEYMOUR DEMING 


An appeal for sanity and 
logical thinking on the part 
of the great body of tose 
who are included neither in 
the class of capital nor that 
of labor. This is the sting- 
ing, “wake-up” sort of thing 
that sleepy people call 
“radical.” 


Cloth 12mo. soc. net 
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New Doran Books of First Rank 


SoA THE INVISIBLE EVENT Nee ae 


LT d ata Ee Tot): 
George H. Doran Company announce that they have taken over those " 
B er a fo ae remarkable realistic stories of a young man of today, “The Early S ada) l’s story 
History of Jacob Stahl,” and ‘A Candidate for Truth,” and that they 
are publishing the third and final Jacob Stahl story, “The Invisible 
Event.” Net, $1.35 


utd THE RAT-PIT een 
a —_—_—_—_———_—— wi no = lea 
The genius who wrote “The Childr f the Dead End’ hi lf ; 
Mi ac G , ll ee. with a passionate senllention J an taitineaee Panicle meld 


dies of the underworld. The story of a peasant girl who kept her : 
superb purity through dramatic misfortunes. Net, $1.25 Tee bal 


eMtey THE EAGLE of THE EMPIRE Rone 


Tow abi-d'| d “Brady’s newest romance is in many ways his best one.” —Cincinnati ree bin 
Enquirer. “Brady has written nothing more dramatic than this story and triumphant 

Brady of Napoleon’s fall, with the romance of his gallant follower, Mareau, 

and the Countess Laure.”—Boston Herald. Color illustrations by the 

Kinneys. Net, $1.35 


.Wertil THE VALLEY OF FEAR ree ey: 


absorbing Sher- 
Oleh", e “Conan Doyle, the most gripping of living romancers, has never writ- a 
ten anything more dramatic and intense than THE VALLEY OF lockHolmesstory 
FEAR.”—Los Angeles Times. Color illustrations by Keller. 
Net, $1.25 


. Ye ER amon ee 
WH} RED FLEECE eo 
- most origina 
Lev i n gto 8 A striking story of the big-sculed woman who nursed the bodies and author 
cheered the hearts of men in the Great War and won for herself a love 


era: immortal. Net, $1.25 
= ARUNDEL (oer any te 


— a and sacred 
is] ot 8 b- 18) 0 im Into the croquet-playing life of Edward came a girl with soul adame, 
and the result has the wit of ‘‘Dodo” with asplendid dignity. Net, $1.25 


“Phe A BRIDE OF THE PLAINS [eeizuuicoe 


Orcz A tale of the fiery passions, the dramatic loves, and the endless acres eee aa 
4 of Hungary, where gipsy blood and Magyar virility make life a thing ya you aa 
wonderful and many-colored. Net, $1.35 


eit THE MIRACLE OF LOVE Kc 


P breaks all bonds 
| Po haan | to | @ ig When love came to a charming idler and made of him a man ready 
to fight the world for that love. Net, $1.25 


i =a SPRAY ON THE WINDOWS iaeui 


of married life 
Bu Cc Maa ets e To a dreaming and virginal girl the reality of marriage came with a 
shock, but its own enduring beauty prov ed greater than any dream. 
An appealing story by the author of ‘A Bachelor's Comers “Gay 
Morning,”’ etc. et, $1.25 


ritih THE WOODEN HORSE apregne 


vee po | oa The fresh, sane demoeracy of an unrepentant prodigal tears down the of ‘‘Fortitude’’ 
pretenses of a musty family. Net, $1.25 


Td MUSHROOM TOWN ee 


5 The subtle changes that come to the simple inhabitants “ a little town ma " 
On 10 n S when a boom changes all their ideas of happiness and | onaey. ones od Ete tle 
et, 


eee THE LIE: Mergerst {Minster Edition 


os 
Vai ale y The play in which Miss Illington has made so complete a success; event 
the struggle of two sisters for the love of a man; a most human and 


effective story for reading. Illustrated with charming photographs 
Jones of Miss Illington in the play. Net, $1.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


SEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY ssw. sens. New York 


blishers in Amerios yy RODD ER. & ste youve 


SSeS 


~< 
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ONCE YOU OPEN THIS NOVEL OF WONDROUS 


CHARM YOU WILL BE HELD FASCINATED 


TheHeartofUncleTerry 


By Charles Clark Munn 


THE HEART OF || Illustrated. Decorated Cover. Price, Net, $1.25. 


ff UNCLE TERRY Mr. Munn has the knack of appealing to a _ special 

ih audience which is a large one. He is carrying on, in his own 
way, a tradition in our fiction which reached its period of full 
bloom in “Eben Holden,” and which has evidently not yet lost 
its hold upon many readers who like simple, clean characters, 
good native local color, lives lived far from the perplexities of 
modernity, and plots that end happily in the material as well as 
the romantic sense of the words.—New York Tribune. 








A story of love and adventure, and undoubtedly the best effort that Mr. Munn 
has yet made. It bids fair to be read even more generally than the earlier book, for 
there are the same fascinating qualities which marked “Uncle Terry,” and, in addition, 
the new book is a more finished produce.—Boston Globe. 


When I Was a Boy in Belgium 


By Robert Jonckheere | 


Illustrated from photographs. 12mo. Cloth. Price, Net, 75 c. 





Mr. Jonckheere, the first refugee to write a book, is beginning life anew in this 
country, and he tells entertainingly how Belgian boys and girls pass their childhood, 
describing home and school life, games, duties, food, clothing, and everything our 
children like to know. 


The Sleepy-time Story-book 


By Ruth O. Dyer 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens and Fifty-four Pen-and-Ink Illustra- 
tions by Bertha Davidson Hoxie. Decorative End-Leaves and Title-Page. Large 
I2mo. Cloth. Price, Net, $1.00. 


It is worse than unnecessary to spoil the restful sleep of a child, and probably 
exert an unfortunate influence upon his disposition and character, by tales of ogres, 
dark woods, and savage beasts. The simple nature-stories in this attractive book / 
are the prescription of an expert for all such cases. Using familiar objects, they, 
with words adapted to a lulling tone of voice, will hold the attention of a child until 
refreshing drowsiness comes to bring healthful rest. 





On Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. - Boston 
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A Most Important Contribution to Napoleonic Literature 


Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena (1815-1821) 


By Norwood Young, author of “Napoleon in Exile at Elba.” 
With 100 illustrations from the collection of A. M. Broadley 


A history of Napoleon’s exile on the island of St. Helena after his defeat at Water- 
loo, June 18th, 1815. The author is a very thorough scholar and has spent four years’ 
work on these two books on Napoleon in Exile. He has studied his subject on the spot 
as well as in France and England, and gives a very informative description of the least- 
known period of Napoleon’s life. In two volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, with two 
colored frontispieces. $7.00 net. 


A New Mystery Story by the Author of “The Mystery of 31, New Inn” 


A Silent Witness By R. Austin Freeman 


A story full of the thrill of perilous adventure, of fiendish con- 
spiracy, and of hazardous attempts to ferret out a resourceful, un- 
scrupulous criminal. How Thorndyke, medico-legal expert, pieces 
infinitesimal facts together with infinite care, how 
he bridges the gaps in his network, and trium- 
phantly discovers the undiscoverable, makes him 
a classical figure among the great detectives of 
fiction. The love story adds an appealing charm. 
8vo. 382 pages. Illustrated. Cloth $1.20 net. 


A Book That Has Caused as Much Discussion 
in Europe as in this Country 


A Textbook of the War 50% wo’ wats wp rs,u0. 


A book for the general reader who wants to sift 
the true from the false and who aims at an intelligent 
understanding of the many perplexing problems 
which await solution and which involve, directly or 
indirectly, the present and future safety and pros- 
perity of America. 12mo. 550 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. Dr. J. Wu. Wuite 


. AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE LIT- 
The Cry for Justice | ERature oF social protest 
Edited by Upton Sinclair Introduction by Jack London 


A rare volume of prose and poetry looking toward 
the betterment of humanity. A collection of the 
highest literary merit, selected from twenty-five 
languages, covering a period of five thousand years. 
A Gospel of the new hope of the race, appealing 
to the growing sense of social justice in industry, 
in politics, and in every walk of life. An inspiring 
’ message from the master-spirits of all ages to every 
thinking man and woman. Iflustrated with reproductions of social 
protest in art. goo pages. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


The Only Book That Explains “Billy” Sunday—200,000 Copies Sold 
‘6 Pen. ? THE MAN AND 
Billy” Sunday ‘iis MESSAGE 
By William T. Ellis, LL.D. a 
AUTHORIZED BY MR. SUNDAY ae 


SUNDAY 





























































Tells the story of Mr. Sunday’s eventful life and contains the heart of his message, 
arranged by subjects, including his vivid utterances, his startling epigrams and _ his 
homely, Lincoln-like illustrations. Published by special agreement with Mr. Sunday for 
the use of copyrighted material and photographs. Cloth, 496 pages. Illustrated. 
$1.50 met. Cheaper cloth edition, $1.00 net. 


Publishers THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 
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READY MAY 28th 


By the Author of 
THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


JIM 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 






















An atresting story of the New York life of the present 
day. 


The finest piece of realism that has yet come from the 
pen of one of America’s leading novelists. 


“Jim,” the haunting personality, ‘‘Edith,” the beautiful, 
restless wife, Charlie Vanaman, the self-deceiving lover— 
this trio you know as surely as you know the New York of 
fashionable hotels, giddy cabarets and thes dansants. 


A gripping and fascinating novel. 


At All Bookstores. $1.35 Net 


MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY 


116-120 West 32d Street New York 
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A house party 
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of eight—and all 
different, and all delightful 
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By the Author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Decoration’’ 


The House of the Misty Star 


By Fanny Caldwell Macaulay 
(Frances Little) 

A combined love and mystery story set in 
the ancient little Japanese city of Hiji- 
yama, home of crumbling castles and 
lotus-filled moats. Stray threads out of 
East and West woven into a rich romance 
with a happy ending, and presented with 
the author’s rare and kindly humor. 


Eight full-page illustrations by Arthur E. Becher 
€ rice, $1 .25 net; postage, 10 cents 


“oh By the Author of ‘‘The Choir Invisible’’ 


The Sword of Youth 


By James Lane Allen 

“Goes back to the blue-grass region which 
he celebrated with such intimate and ten- 
der skill in those early stories that have 
taken their places among American class- 
ics.... Will select its readers and offer 
them something rare and fine.”—The 
Outlook. 


Twenty-one full-page illustrations 
Price, $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents 





By the Author of ‘‘Home’’ 


Through Stained Glass 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 

“Fairly matches ‘Home’ in charm and depth 

of human revelation. ... The love story 

is very tenderly and delicately managed; 

it leaves far more to the imagination than 

it expresses, which is the way of all true 

art.... Tingles with vitality and glows 

with beauty.”"—The Dial. 

Price, $1.30 net; postage 10 cents 


By the author of ‘Henry of Navarre, Ohio’’ 


Pepper 


By Holwerthy Hall 
(Harold E. Porter) 

“Just good fun.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Clean, wholesome, and always entertain- 
ing.’—Buffalo Exrpress. 

“Will appeal alike to undergraduates and 
graduates; but, as the writer admonishes 
the reader in his dedication, ‘Pepper’ is on 
_ account to be taken seriously.”—Living 
Age. 

’ Price, $1.30 net; postage 10 cents 


By the author of ‘‘Bedesman 4°’ 


Billie’s Mother 


By Mary J. H. Skrine 

“A new type in modern fiction.”—The Bell- 
man. 

“Written with a genuine knowledge of 
life.",—-N. Y. Herald. 

“A profound study of character.”—Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. 

“If ever a modern novel deserved to be- 
come a classic, it is ‘Billie’s Mother.’ ”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Price, $1.35 net; postage 10 cents 





Detective Stories with a Smile 


The Adventures of 
Detective Barney 


By Harvey J. O’Higgins 

“Good enough fun to make one feel like a 
cave-dweller again.”—J. B. Kerfoot in 
Life. 

“A new and amiable variation.... May he 
appear for our amusement in many in- 
carnations.” —T7he Bookman, 

“The book wears a grin that is contagious.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 

Six full-page illustrations. Price, $1.30 net; postage | 0 cents 





Mystery story with literary finish 


The Brocklebank Riddle 


By Hubert Wales 

Everybody likes a good mystery story. If 
it happens also to be done with the finest 
finish of a first-class literary artist, so 
much the better. That is the kind of book 
this is. The best of its class that has ap- 
peared in a long time. 

Price, $1.30 net; postage 10 cents 


Good company for any day 


Diantha 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Not sociology. Not war. Not sex. Not 
problems. Just a swiftly-moving love 
story, with the golden glow of romance; 
a story whose characters are delightful 
company, and told with all the author’s 
piquant humor. 
Price, $1.25 net; postage 10 cents 
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NEW NOVEL 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Illustrated 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s New Novel 
BEALBY By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The 
Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” ete. A 
novel told with Mr. Wells’s inimitable humor. No 
one can read Bealby without enjoying it, for it has 
all the exuberance and the irresistible charm of 


$1.35 


youth. 
The author of this novel is a 


GETTING A well-known American writer 
tho here tells the intimate 
WRONG START bl 1ere tells 





of his eventful life. An 
exceedingly real tale, graphic and unfailingly inter- 


esting, $1.00 


Mr. John Masefield’s New Book 


PHILIP THE KING 2y., JOHN, MASEFIELD, 


Author of “The Everlasting 
and Other Poems Mercy,” etc. “Philip the 
King ranks with the drama of the greatest Vic- 
torian poets.”—Phila. Public Ledger. $1.25 


By EDGAR L. MASTERS. A re- 
SPOON RIVER ei collection of vaten - 
ANTHOLOGY 


sentially American in character, 
written in a new free form of 
poetical expression. 


$1.25 


RUSSIA AND 2y,,STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author 


of ‘“‘With Russian Pilgrims to Jeru- 


THE WORLD salem,” etc. A record of recent ob- 


servations in a country of which 

the author has long been a sympathetic student, 
giving an intimate picture of the Russian people. 

Illustrated, $2.00 

GERMAN WORLD By PAUL ROHRBACH. 

Translated by Dr, Edmund 

POLICIES von Mach. A clear insight into 

the character of the German 

people, their aims, fears and aspirations, by one who 

has been for several years the most popular author of 

books on politics and economics in Germany. $1.25 








Published at 
64-66 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


WINSTON 
HURCHILL'S 


— 


By the Author of 


The Inside of the Cup” 





In “A Far Country,” Mr. 
Winston Churchill has written 
a novel that will probably 
arouse greater interest than its 
immediate predecessor, “The 
Inside of the Cup,” one of the 
most successful novels ever 
written. In this new novel Mr. 
Churchill turns to another of 
our social ills, and with even 
greater daring lays bare the 
truth. Mr. Churchill has spread 
a big canvas and on it he has 
drawn another true picture of 
contemporary American man- 
hood and womanhood. 





$1.50 








The Best New Novels 


Mr. Eden ess oe (i 

’ y EN TS, 
BRUNEL’S TOWER Author of “Faith Tre- 
silion,’’ “The Three Brothers,’”’ etc. Humor and a 
genuine sympathetic understanding of human 
nature characterize this story throughout. Mr. 
Phillpotts has here written a real contribution to 
literature. $1.50 


THE HAND 2y ARTHUR STRINGER. A strik. 


ing novel developed with consummate 
OF PERIL 


skill enhancing Mr. Stringer’s reputa- 
: _ tion as one of the foremost writers 
of good detective stories. $1.35 





The Best New Poetry 


Mr. Tagore’s New Book 
SONGS OF KABIR By RABINDRANATH TA- 
GORE, Author of “The King 
ot the Dark Chamber,” etc. A deeply sympathetic 
interpretation and rendering of the Songs of Kabir. 
One of the most important of Mr. Tagore’s works. $1.25 


THE CONGO AND ®y VACHEL LInpDsAy. A 
OTHER POEMS 9 *v:: 


spirit of poetry. Something 
: different and well worth 
while. 


The Best New Books on Current Topics 


By ENOCH BURTON 


THE CONTROL AND GOWIN. A book ot 
LEADERSHIP OF MEN interest to all business 


: , men and_ executives, 
showing how personal efficiency arid ability may be 


developed to the fullest. $1.50 
AMERICA AND By PAUL BENJAMIN D’ES- 
TOURNELLES de _  CON- 

HER PROBLEMS STANT, Senator of the French 
: ; Republics, etc. A penetrating 
discussion of our national. and internatiorial prob- 
lems as seen by a statesman of rare genius and a 
keen observer of governmental affairs. $2.00 





“By all odds the best American novel in many a long day.”—N. Y. Times. 


J ARBOR 


By ERNEST POOLE 
THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


The N. Y. Tribune says ; “The Harbor” is 

“One of the ablest novels added to American 
fiction in many a year. A book of the past, 
present, and future, not only of New York, but 
of all the world.” 
The N. Y. World says: “The Harbor” is 

“A fine new American story, in the spirit of 
the hour. - A work which must be placed 
at once among the rare books that count.” 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.40 
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FOR SALE—In open market. A GIRL. 
Sound of wind and limb and temper. Well 
bred and willing to play the game. The 
game of the open market. 

Address Evelyn Jaffray. 


What are your assets? 


Suppose you possessed $500.00, good looks and health, and an attractive per- 
sonality, 


How much would you bring in open market? 


Evelyn Jaffray, member of the Four Hundred, on the 
death of an aunt, for whom she had acted as companion 
for eight years, makes an inventory of her assets, and 


OPEN MARKET 


the new novel by 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


tells how this plucky girl, like a desperate gambler, stakes 
her all in one big throw and wins. 

It will be one of the most talked about books of the 
year. Frontispiece in color by A. I. Keller. 


Ready May 28th. $1.35 net 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Here is Harper’s Latest Fiction 


Why not go over your list again 
and see if you have all these titles ? 


The Turmoil The Lone Star Ranger 


Booth Tarkington Zane Grey 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.35 net; Leather, Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
$1.50 net. 


Empty Pockets The Great Mirage 


James L. Ford 
Rupert Hughes Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
Johnny Appleseed Bred of the Desert 


Eleanor Atkinson Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. “ 
The Primrose Ring *2!S First 


Ruth Sawyer Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
| The Ladder 


Barbara’s Marriages Philip Curtiss 


Maude Radford Warren Frontispiece. 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The Life Builders Moonglade 


By the Author of “The Martyrdo f 
Elizabeth Dejeans y rtyrdom 0 


an Empress.” 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


ADealerinEmpire The Woman Alone 


Amelia Josephine Burr Mabel Herbert Urner 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. $1.25 net. 


Limp Leather Mark Twain Thin Paper 


VOLUMES SO FAR PRINTED: 









$1.30 net. 
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rHE “GOD MOUNTAIN 


FROM “IN THE OREGON 


G.. .F. 


COUNTRY, 


Putnam's 





OF PUGET SOUND 


*? BY GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 


Sons 


Some Chat of Books for Summer Reading 


THERE is nothing so unruly as a garden 
allowed to run wild. This is especially true 
if a squash vine is planted in the garden. A 
squash vine, planted in a city back yard in 
June, has to be taken away in a cart when the 
house is opened again in September. This is 
true. Accordingly, it is 


well, in planning your garden, to allow for the 


It has happened. 


rampageousness of certa:n plants and to con- 
der also matters of size and color, of seasons 
and suitability. 
dent of the Garden Club of America, knows 
all about the wayward ways of flowers—and 
she knows just what adaptation of the Mon- 
tessori method will best coax them into order. 
All these vital principles are set forth in “The 
Well-Considered Garden,” an illustrated book 
published by Scribner. And those who buy 
and study it will know the joy of developing 
a garden on the true community basis, where 
all the flowers are big and beautiful and well- 
behaved and happy. 


Mrs. Francis King, vice-presi- 


Ai 
3UT even granted the garden is as it should 
be, the householder’s problems are not over. 
The whole landscape may be running wild. 
“The Art of Landscape Gardening,” by Samuel 





Parsons (Putnam) tells how a neglected land- 
scape should be treated—how the trees should 
be chased into their proper places and the 
views and vistas artistically and appropriately 
arranged. 
MA 

One of the summer’s joys for the whole 
family is the Saturday afternoon baseball game 
between the village team and the sons of the 
city people. Little girls crosslegged on the 
grass, frilly older sisters on wooden benches, 
small boys in trees, and parents under parasols 
abound—altogether, it is an occasion of Arca- 
dian festivity, something like the good old 
dances on the village green. To those who 
prefer the active part in such a scene, “Base- 
ball”—a title simple and to the point—is rec- 
ommended. Individual play and team play are 
therein explained in detail by W. J. Clarke, 
head coach Princeton ’Varsity Baseball Team, 
and Frederick C. captain of the 
Princeton Baseball Scribner is 
the publisher. 


Dawson, 

Team, I910. 
SA 

Tue household science of camp life is set 

forth in “Camp Craft, Modern Practice and 

Equipment” (Scribner), by Warren H. Miller. 
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Camp-keeping is a very different proposition 
from housekeeping. The rules for sweeping, 
window cleaning or answering the telephone 
are all new and strange. One must learn, too, 
how to maké beds, if not without straw, at 
least without mattresses, and how to entertain 
the squirrels according to the proper rules of 
woodland etiquette. 
SA 

A CAMPING book, designed especially for 
girls, “On the Trail,” by Lina Beard and Adelia 
D. Beard, is also published by Scribner. It 





“SO THAT IS WHY YOU WANTED MY BROOK 
TO COME FROM THE SPRING!”’ 


, 


FROM “TILE IDYL OF TWIN FIRES,” BY WALTER 
PRICHARD EATON 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


tells of trailing, woodcraft, outdoor handi- 
crafts, canoeing and all the other joys of camp 
life. It is a wasteful thing to stay in civilized 
regions. Somebody ought to be appreciating 
all the good things that are growing and blos- 
soming in the wilderness. 
MA 
A CORRESPONDING book, written for boys by 
A, Hyatt Verrill, is published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. under the title, “The Boys’ Outdoor 
Vacation Book.” Any boy who follows its 
directions may have just as good a time as if 
he had been born a happy heathen child, 
ue 
ButterFiies don’t like to be collected, but 
wild flowers love it. In fact, when the botanist 
comes along each flower tries to look her very 
best and hopes to be the chosen one. “Wild 
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Flower Preservation; a Collector’s Guide,” by, 
May Coley and C. A. Weatherby (Stokes) tells 
just how to make a dainty and interesting col- 
lection. The botanical outfit, the nature note 
book, the process of identification, the art of 
pressing and mounting, are all given in full, 
and simply enough to be easily comprehensible 
to boys and girls. Part of the fun is that no 
struggling flower has to be caught in a net 
and chloroformed before it can join the col- 
lection. 


Si 


Do you know the theory of halving distance 
for lobs? Or the natural tendencies of drive 
with lift? If not, and if the terms pleasantly 
connote to you a white flannel suit, a tennis 
racket and a few admiring spectators, read 
“Modern Tennis,” by P. A. Vaile (Funk & 
Wagnalls), and learn how to volley, and 
smash, to cut and lift, and how to play the 
chop. Playing a chop appears to be a most 
useful acomplishment. Indeed, they are all 
very good things to know, whether you be 
amateur or professional. The illustrations 
show the latest court favorites—McLoughlin, 
Brooks, and the rest—serving and cutting and 
smashing and dealing with chops in a style 
that would fill a restauranteur with envy. 

i 

In the fine old days, when life was a simple 
matter of eating and drinking and killing the 
enemy, anybody who wearied of the ways of 
men could go and be a hermit. All he had to 
do was to dispossess a few wild animals from 
a convenient cave under a nut tree, grow a 
long beard and acquire a temper, and he was 
at once entered in the local directory as 
“hermit” and left alone. But now one needs 
about $4000 in order to retire from active life. 
That is the amount the hero of Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton’s “The Idyl of Twin Fires” (Double- 
day, Page) spent for his rural farm. And 
strictly speaking, he did not retire from active 
life. He used considerable energy in pacifying 
the savage instincts of his frisky plot of 
ground. Of course, he succeeded, for the 
moral of all such books is @ bas with the Stock 
Exchange and the debutante’s party and the 
stone and iron cages of the city! 

oA 

SIMILARLY, Frederic F. Rockwell, in “The 
Key to the Land” (Harper),tells of a man 
who ran away to the country—but this one 
took his entire family with him. Mr. Rock- 
well shows pictures of the man’s lake and 
some of the things he grew—not still life ar- 
rangements of vegetables grouped amicably to- 


| 
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gether, but actual views of corn and tomatoes 
and onions coming right out of the ground. 
We are accordingly obliged to admit that Mr. 
Rockwell’s hero’s vegetables were not the sort 
that come from grocery stores, but the genu- 


FROM “INSIDE THE HOUSE OI 





McB ride, 


ine old-fashioned variety that come from the 
ground. How this phenomenon was accom- 
plished, Mr. Rockwell tells in convincing de- 
tail. And it seems not impossible that what 
Mr. Rockwell's hero could do we simple but 
industrious enthusiasts could do likewise. 
SA 

But if we fail—if both incantations and 
handbooks prove ineffective in our effort to 
cultivate our land, we can at least cultivate 
our minds. Anh easy way to go about this is 
to invest in some of Nelson’s “India Paper 
Standard Authors”—Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 
Hugo, Poe, Stevenson are on the list—all 
honorable men—and, sitting down upon the 
steps overlooking the unruly landscape, turn 
dejection into gladness by reading the kind of 
literature’ that’ plows the mind into furrows. 
New ideas have a way of springing up and 


blossoming in a well-cultivated mind. 
er] 
Suppose a shrub with tiny clustery flow- 
ers, white and sweet, should overhang the 


road, and suppose some simple, careless per- 
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GOOD TASTE,” 


Nast 


I57I 


son should call it elderberry, how pleasant it 
would be to be able to say, with a calm assur- 
ance based on a close study of F. Schuyler 
Mathew’s “Field Book of American Trees and 
Shrubs” (Putnam), “Oh, no, no! Not elder- 





AN OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM 


BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


& Co. 


berry! That is the Viburnum prunifolium, 
the Black Haw, an erect, bushy shrub, or 
sometimes a tree 10-28 feet high, with a trunk 
diameter of 10 inches. The fruit, when it 
appears, will be ovoid or ellipsoidal, dark cadet 
blue, on red stems, edible but insipidly sweet.” 
How much more interesting and impressive 
would be such a reply than a simple “Oh, no, 
no! Not elderberry!” The handbook is very 
fully illustrated with reproductions of water 
color, crayon, and pen-and-ink studies from 
nature by the author. The maps showing the 
general distribution of various species through- 
out the United States are a feature. So con- 
cise and comprehensive is the handbook that it 
might well be accorded room in the valises of 
travelers to California, who will have unusual 
opportunity to meet those members of the tree 
family that have settled in the West. 
Mi 

A NUMBER of books have been published 
especially for the Western travelers by people 
who have viewed the Far West at close range. 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser, author of “Reminiscences 
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of a Diplomatist’s Wife,” tells in “Seven Years 
on the Pacific Coast” how the wilderness 
caught her and held her fast—for it is real 
wilderness she tells about. In “The Rocky 
Mountain Wonderland” (Houghton Mifflin), 
Enos A. Mills writes of “associating with 
snow slides,” and gives some new. facts about 
wild folk of mountain summits. A new, en- 
larged and revised edition of “The Yellow- 
stone National Park,” by Hiram Martin Chit- 
tenden (Stewart & Kidd), gives the history, 
topography, climate, flora and fauna and ad- 
ministration of the park. In the midst of all the 
newness of the exposition, the tourist will prob- 
ably enjoy some excursions to the old missions 
of California, with their fine flavor of romance 
—a rare thing in America. J. Smeaton Chase 
and Charles Francis Saunders have brought 
together in “The California Padres and Their 
Missions” descriptions of the missions, their 
stories and many facts regarding the Francis- 
cans themselves, about whom comparatively 
little has been written. Eugen Neuhaus’s “The 
Art of the Exposition,” published by Paul 
Elder, gives those who go to the exposition 
for art’s sake an outline of the good things 
they can see there. 

Unper the title “The End of the Trail” 
(Scribner) E. Alexander Powell gives the 
record of a trip made by motor car from 
Mexico to the borders of Alaska. “More than 
anything else,” he says, “I have tried to con- 
vey something of the spell of that big, open, 
unfenced, keep-on-the-grass, do-as-you-please, 
glad-to-see-you land and of the spirit of energy, 
industry, and determination which animates the 
kindly, hospitable, big-hearted, broad-minded, 
open-handed men who dwell there.” 

Si 

Not every Easterner who travels to “the 
coast” need spend a week en route. He can get 
there in an hour, or less—if he chooses the 
Atlantic coast. One of the most romantic 
parts of that coast is the subject of Ruth Kedzie 
Wood’s “The Tourist’s Maritime Provinces,” 
including chapters on the Gaspe Shore, New- 
foundland and Labrador and the Miquelon 
Islands. This handbook, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co.—its three maps are unusually 
good—will point out to you the chief towns of 
the Acadian land as well as the forest prim- 
eval. 

Ki 

A coop way to set about making a house— 
and this is the time to think about setting about 
making a house—is to buy “Making Walls and 
Ceilings” by H. D. Eberlein in McBride, Nast’s 


“House and Garden Making Book Series.” Wi: 

walls and a ceiling to start with one would fe. 

considerably encouraged. And then, if, lil, 

the man in the famous limerick, you “wi: 

that your room had a floor,” behold! fifty cent 

invested in Abbot McClure’s “Making Floors 

in the same series will solve the difficult, 
Nor do these books describe the concept 
wall, ceiling and floor in their simplest term 
alone. All the various modifications of pan 
eled, plastered, rough plaster, pseudo paneling 
and lattice work walls, all the methods of 
treating cracks and stains in walls and ceilings 
all the varieties of parquet and composition 
floors, the proper staining of wood, and other 
matters of interest to people who like art in 
life, are treated by authors who have lived 
with walls and floors and ceilings all thei: 
lives. 


ai 


AssureDLY there is a book for every emer- 
gency. The wise man, whatever his difficulty 
whether the chimney be afire, or the cook be 
leaving or the stock market be tottering—will 
clap on his hat and say “I will buy me a 
book!” And without doubt he will find in 
books, all that he needs to know about putting 
out fires or cooking or living on nothing a 
week or any other matter that vexes his soul. 
The man who has built his house, even as he 
looks with pride on his walls and floors and 
ceilings, begins to think of matters of furni- 
ture and hangings, rugs, saucepans, book- 
cases and all other necessary luxuries. And, 
if he be wise, he will seek the advice of an 
expert on matters of interior decoration. “In- 
side the House of Good Taste” (McBride, 
Nast) edited by Richardson Wright, editor of 
House and Garden is a layman’s book on in- 
terior decoration, lavishly illustrated with pic- 
tures that show the furnishing and arrange- 
ment of each room considered as a definite 
problem. He who follows its sound advice— 
modified of course by his wife’s personal in- 
clinations—will never need to be told that his 
place is the home, he will be so entirely con- 
vinced that his home is the place! 


fi 


PrRoBABLY no living nature writer equals 
J. Henri Fabre whose biographies of the fly, 
the spider and the bee are told with such en- 
tiiusiasm and such astonishing insight into the 
underfoot world and the world above us that 
those who read tiiem find fiction unaccountably 
dull afterwards. “Bramble-Bees and Others” 
(Dodd, Mead) is Fabre’s latest “thriller.” 
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“I DON’T WANT YOU TO SEE ME, IF YOU DONT MIND. 
THE GRATEFULEST GIRL 
FROM “THE SEVEN DARLINGS,’ 
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I DON’T WANT YOU TO KNOW WHO I AM. BUT I'M 
THAT EVER LIVED” 


* BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


Sample Bits From the Season’s Best Books 


Fiction 


MR. BOB JONSTONE RESISTS TEMP- 
TATION. 
From Gouverneur Morris’ “The Seven Darlings.” 


(Scribner.) 

It was a piece of bad luck for Eve when six of the 
“Darlings” quitted camp leaving her, the seventh 
“darling,” alone and disconsolate. It was more bad 
luck when after her lonely tramp she decided to cool 
off with a swim d@ /a nature in that mountain pool and 
those horrid drunk men found her clothes. But 
lucky it was for Eve that Mr. Bob Jonstone accepted 
Colonel Meredith’s bet and set off to climb the moun- 
tain before lunch time, for he arrived just in time—— 

THERE was a moment of silence and then 
there came from the island a voice that sent 
a thrill through Mr. Bob Jonstone from head 
to foot. The voice was like frightened music 
with a sob in it. 

“Won’t you please go away!” 

“Good God,” he thought, “they’re hunting 
@ woman!” 

_The drunken men had answered that sob- 
bing appeal with a regular view-halloo of 
drunken laughter. 

Mr. Bob Jonstone stepped slowly forward. 
His thin face had a bluish, steely look; and his 
eyes glinted wickedly like a rattlesnake’s. Be- 
ing one against four, he made no declaration 
of war. He came upon them secretly from 
behind. * * * He hit five times and then stood 


alone, among the fallen, a bottle neck of 
brown glass in his hand. 

Then he lifted his voice and spoke aloud, as 
if to the island: 

“They'll not trouble you now. What else 
can I do?” 

“God bless you for doing what you’ve done! 
I’m a fool girl, and I thought I was all alone 
and I went in swimming, and they came 
and I hid on the island. And I—I haven't got 
my things with me!” 

“Couldn’t you get ashore without being 
seen? These beasts won’t look. And I won't 
look. You can trust me, can’t you?” 

“When you tell me that nobody is looking 
I’ll come ashore.” 

“Nobody is looking now.” 

He heard a splash and sounds as of strong 
swimming. And he was dying to look. He 
took out his little automatic and cocked it, and 
he said to himself: “If you do look, Bob, you 
get shot.” 

Ten minutes passed. 

“Are you all right?” he called. 

“Ves, thank you, all right now. But how can 
I thank you? I don’t want you to see me, if 
you don’t mind. I don’t want you to know 
who I am. But I’m the gratefulest girl that 
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ever lived; and I’m going home now, wiser 
than when I came, and, listen——” 

“I’m listening.” 

“I think I’d almost die for you. There!” 

Mr. Jonstone’s hair fairly bristled with emo- 
tion. 

“But am I never to see you, never to know 
your name?” 

The answer came from farther off. 

“Yes, I think so. Some time.” 

“Do you promise that?” 

Silence—and then: 

“I almost promise.” 


Having assured himself that the drunken 
men were not dead, Mr. Jonstone sighed like 
a furnace and started down the mountain. 

His hand hurt him like the devil, but the 
pain was first cousin to delight. 


i 
THE TELEPHONE RINGS. 


Marie Van Vorst’s “Mary Moreland” 
Brown.) 

Thomas Maughm, affluent New Yorker, decides to 
leave his wife and when he leans across to his sten- 
ogtapher, Mary Moreland, and asks “You will come?” 
she, in need of money and responding to the first 
love she has ever known, says quietly, ‘“‘Yes.” 


SHE passed a sleepless night, and in the 
morning was back on the train bound for New 


From (Little, 












MISS 


MORELAyY tmAv FINISHED HER NOTES AND 


FROM “‘MARY MORELAND,” BY MARIE VAN 


Little, Brown & Co. 





SAT WAITING 


VORST 
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York, her suitcase in her hand. She took i: 
to the Grand Central Station, checked it at 
the parcel-room, and went down to the offic: 
as she had been directed to do, in order to 
take the mail and the telegrams that might be 
waiting for her employer. The office boy told 
her that Mr. Maughm had not been in. She 
had not expected him and received the news 
tranquilly; but on her pile of letters was one 
for her in her employer’s handwriting. 

“My dear girl,” it ran, “Mr. Ayms is des- 
perately ill. They’ve telegraphed for me, and 
I’m going on. Will you come to me in Boston? 
Take the train at five o’clock this afternoon. 
V’ll be at the South Station. Remember | 


count on you—you don’t know how much. 
4 ae 
The letter was a momentary reprieve. She 


had expected to meet him at the Grand Central 
Station at one. Instead, she would meet him 
in the evening in Boston. She folded up the 
letter very small and tucked it in the belt of 
her dress. It was Mary Moreland’s first love 
letter. She gathered up the rest of the mail, 
answered letters that needed immediate atten- 
tion, and put away in her little handbag those 
she considered it necessary to take to Mr. 
Maughm. 

The office boy came in with a white box, 
and Mary read her name on the florist’s label. 
In selecting the flowers, Maughm had thought 
of spring, and he had chosen lilies-of-the-val- 
ley and mignonette. As Mary opened the box, 
the appealing perfume filled the room and 
made her think suddenly of a little invalid 
sister whom she had lost a few years before. 
She had loved the child, and all that was ma- 
ternal in her had gone out to the little ailing 
thing. At the funeral—the expensive funeral 
‘hat it had taken months to pay for—there had 
/ son quantities of lilies-of-the-valley, and 
Mary associated these flowers with 
death. It was strange that they 
should have come to her now with 
a spiritual message in their pale 
pure bells and their frail green 
leaves. As she bent above them, 
there came to her the odour of the 
ground, as it had smelt that rainy 
day in the cemetery, over the small 
grave. She covered the box. 

“If Mamie had been alive,” she 
said to herself, “I would not have 
done this.” 

But Mary herself was very alive 
—in love, apparently loved. She 
dried her eyes, sighed, adjusted her 
hair before her glass. She was glad 
to see that it was soft and pretty, 
and that her hands were white as 
she touched it. She could not but 
approve of her figure — goodness 
knows, she had been told often 
enough that she was pretty! 

The telephone rang at her side. 
She took up the receiver to reply. 

“Is that Mr. Thomas Maughm’s 
office ?” 

“Yes. Who is it?” Miss More- 
land asked. 

And the voice answered: “This is 
Mrs. Thomas Maughm speaking.” 
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CHARLES HAD NO GREAT CHANCE TO SHOW HIS FEARLESSNESS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


FROM ‘“‘ANGELAS BUSINESS,”? BY HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


ANGELA ATTENDS TO HER BUSINESS. 


From Henry Sydnor Harrison's “‘Angela’s Business.”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin.) 


A wise young author, who knows all about women, 
especially the “new” kind, recklessly carries his 
studies further by calling on Angela Flower, a Wo- 
manly Woman, whose manner suggested “an _ in- 
genuous desire to please and be pleased.” Angela 
tells him most naively of a certain man in Mitchel!ton 
whese ring she wears, with no obligations attached. 

AND, as if to show Miss Angela that, in point 
of fact, none knew better than he how to talk 
to a girl on a sofa, Charles carelessly took up 
that betrothal hand again, saying: “So he made 
you keep the ring all the same?” 

“The day we left Mitchellton. And I said 
I'd wear it—oh, just till I met somebody I 
liked better! It was really more of a joke !—” 

“Ah! And you haven’t met such a person 
yet, I gather ?” 

“Oh—I'm not to send it back till I know—” 

“How long,” said the young authority, at 
once completely conscious of the supreme in- 
anity of the proceedings, and finding them 
enjoyable enough, “how long do you allow 
yourself to find out?” 

“That isn’t easy to tell... . Do you know 
you're the strangest man!” 

“Am I? How doI seem so strange to you?” 

The little hand was warm, not unpleasant to 
retain. The eyes, gazing up at him, liquid and 
bright; they were woman’s eyes. “Consider 
me,” they seemed to say. “Am I not sweet, 
desirable? Am I not worthy to be held dear? 
Was I not made to delight? See, | am Wo- 
man, beside you—” 
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“Oh,” said the soft voice, “the way you do. 
Cousin Mary says you're the new sort of man, 
that isn’t interested in girls at all. You're too 
clever to care anything about them. Are you?” 

“Clever? I'd call that the stupidest thing 
in the world.” 

“Then you do like them! I’m so glad. I’ve 
wondered, you see—” 

The feminine speeches, the appeal of these 
eyes, seemed all at once to create an envelop- 
ing pressure, softer than nothing, yet extraor- 
dinary. Or possibly the trouble was that 
Dionysius, after all, had freed his eyes of the 
magic more brilliantly than his creator. 

“What sort of girls do you like? Tell me?” 
said the voice of Woman, nearer. 

And then in the suddenest way conceivable 
there took place the Strange Occurrence re- 
ferred to. Without the smallest premeditation, 
Charles bent and touched his lips to that 
smooth invitational cheek. 


u= 
LIVE WHILE YOU LIVE. 
From Dorothy Canfield’s “Hillsboro People.” (Holt.) 


“The Heyday of the Blood,” one of these stories 
of life in a country town, tells of Gran’ther Pendle 
ton, who has lived to be 88 on this motto, “Live while 
you live, and then die and be done with it!” In ac 
cordance with this principle, he runs away to the 
country fair with his small grandson, in direct, though 
secret, defiance of family orders. The day is one 
that the grandson will never forget, even though, as 
a Pendleton, he is destined to live considerably longer 
than the average mortal. 


“AFTER lunch we rode on the merry-go- 
round, both of us, gran’ther clinging desper- 
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ately with his one hand to his red camel’s 
wocden hump, and crying out shrilly to me to 
be sure and not lose his cane. The merry-go- 
round had just come in at that time, and 
gran’ther had never experienced it before. 
After the first giddy flight we retired to a 
lemonade-stand to exchange impressions, and 
finding that we both alike had fallen com- 
pletely under the spell of the new sensation, 
gran’ther said that we ‘sh’d keep on a-ridin’ 
till we’d had enough! King Solomon couldn't 
tell when we’d ever git a chance again!’ So 
we returned to the charge, and rode and rode 
and rode, through blinding clouds of happy 
excitement, so it seems to me now, such as I 
was never to know again. The sweat was 
pouring off from us, and we had tried all the 
difterent animals on the machine before we 
could tear ourselves away to follow the crowd 
to the race-track. 

“We took reserved seats, which cost a 
quarter apiece, instead of the unshaded ten- 
cent benches, and gran’ther began at once to 
pour out to me a flood of horse-talk and 
knowing race-track aphorisms, which finally 
made a young fellow sitting next to us laugh 
superciliously. Gran’ther turned on him 
heatedly. 

““T’ll bet-che fifty cents I pick the winner in 
the next race!’ he said sportily. 

“*Done!’ said the other, still laughing. 

“Gran’ther picked a big black mare, who 
came in almost last, but he did not flinch. As 
he paid over the half-dollar he said: ‘Every- 
body’s likely to make mistakes about some 
things; King Solomon was a fool in the head 
abcut women-folks! bet-che a dollar I pick 
the winner in this race!’ and ‘Done!’ said the 
disagreeable young man, still laughing. I 
gasped, for I knew we had only eighty-seven 
cents left, but gran’ther shot me a command 
to silence out of the corner of his eye, and 
announced that he bet on the sorrel gelding. 

“If I live to be a hundred and break the 
bank at Monte Carlo three times a week,” 
said Mallory, shaking his head reminiscently, 
“I could not know a tenth part of the frantic 
excitement of that race or of the mad triumph 
when our horse won. Gran’ther cast his hat 
upon the ground, screaming like a steam- 
calliope with exultation as the sorrel swept 
past the judges’ stand ahead of all the others, 
and I jumped up and down in an agony of 
delight which was almost more than my little 
body could hold. 

“After that we went away, feeling that the 
world could hold nothing more glorious. It 
was five o’clock, and we decided to start back. 
We paid for Peggy’s dinner out of the dollar 
we had won on the race—I say ‘we,’ for by 
that time we were welded into one organism--- 
and we still had a dollar and a quarter left. 
‘While ye’re about it, always go the whole 
hog!’ said gran’ther, and we spent twenty 
minutes in laying out that money in trinkets 
for all the folks at home. Then, dusty, penni- 
less, laden with bundles, we bestowed our ex- 
hausted bodies and our uplifted hearts in the 
old buckboard, and turned Peg’s head toward 
the mountains.” 


CALUMET CALLS HER BLUFF. 
From Charles Alden Seltzer’s “The Boss of the Lazy 
YY.” (McClurg.) 

Calumet Marston drifts back to the Lazy Y after an 
absence of thirteen years only to find his father dead, 
a breezy girl in charge, and a will providing that he 
can only inherit the ranch if he settles down and 
reforms. He begins to reform by trying to kiss 
the girl, with the following result: 

“Leave this house!” she commanded, taking 
a step toward him and speaking rapidly and 
hoarsely, her voice quivering as though she 
had been running; “leave it instantly!” She 
stamped a foot to emphasize the order. 

Calumet did not move. He watched her, a 
smile on his lips, his eyes narrowed. When 
she stamped her foot the smile grew to a 
short, amused laugh. 

“Sorta riled, eh?” he jeered. “Well, go as 
far as you like—you’re sure amusin’. But | 
don’t reckon that I’ll be leavin’ here in a hurry. 
Didn’t the old man tell you I could stay here 
a year? What’s the use of me goin’ now, 
just when you're goin’ to start to reform me? 
Why,” he finished, surveying her with interest ; 
“T reckon the old man would be plumb tickled 
to see the way you’re carryin’ on—obeyin’ his 
last wishes.” He rested his head on his arms 
and laughed heartily. 

He heard her step across the floor, and raised 
his head again, to look into the muzzle of the 
pistol he had laid on the desk. It was close 
to him, steady in her hands, and behind it her 
eyes were blazing with wrath and determina- 
tion. 

“Go!” she ordered sharply; “go now—this 
minute, or I will shoot you!” 

He laughed recklessly into the muzzle of the 
weapon and then without visible excitement 
turned in his chair, reached out a swift hand, 
grasped the weapon by the barrel and de- 
pressed the menacing muzzle so that it pointed 
straight downward. Holding it thus in spite 
of her frantic efforts to wrench it free, he 
got to his feet and stood in front of her. 

“Why, Betty,” he jeered; “you’re sure some 
excited.” Seizing her other hand, he turned 
her around so that she faced him fairly, hold- 
ing her with a grip so tight that she could 
not move. 

“It’s your game, ain’t it?” he said mockingly. 
“Well, I’m playin’ it with you. Somethin’ 
seems to tell me that we’re goin’ to have a 
daisy time makin’ a go of it.” 

He suddenly released her hands and stepped 
back, leaving her in possession of the pistol. 

“Usin’ it?” he questioned, drawling, nodding 
toward the weapon. Betty looked down at it, 
shuddered, and then with an expression of 
dread and horror reached out and laid it 
gingerly on the desk top. 

The next instant Calumet stood alone, grin- 
ning widely at the door through which Betty 
had vanished. : 
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“NO, I WOULD RATHER SEE HER 
DEAD!” 


From George Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester's 
The } (Hearst’s International Library Co.) 





enemy.” 

First Billy became a friend of Tavy’s father, John 
Doe; doing him a — service, then he met and made 
love to Tavy, the daughter. On this particular spring 
afternoon Tavy comes to Billy’s office on an errand. 
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Billy— 
looks 


She is so adorable that 
well, what else could he do 
drops his pen, and— 


” 


“Tavy! 

She begins to tremble. 
There is something in Billy’s 
tone which tells her far 
more plainly than words that 
the inevitable moment has 
come. Billy is going to pro- 
pose, and it is a very, very 
fluttering moment. 

“Tavy!” He is on his feet 
now. He is so big and 
tall, so overwhelming. Tavy 
shrinks a little from him, but 
not far, not very far. “I love 
you! Straight out like that, 
no stammering, no approach, 
no leading to the subject at 
all, just a plain, plump out- 
burst. He strides to her, one 
long, swift step, and the next 
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thing she knows, Tavy is in 
his arms, both his arms! 
They are wrapped closely 
around her, so tightly that 
she can feel the beating of 
his heart, or is it her own, 
pounding and thumping away 
like that? She can scarcely 
breathe. Her breath flutters, 


and her cheeks are burning. 
Now he is kissing her, again 
and again and again! Her 
cheeks, her brow, her eves, 
her lips, and his own are like 


flame. “I love you! I love 
you! I love you!”. Over 
and over he is saying that, 


over and over, and little Tavy 
presses limp in his arms; and 
when his lips seek hers, her 
lips cling, too! 

A little space, a space in 
which the whirling worlds 
within them readjust them- 
selves to their new spheres, 
in which Billy and Tavy call back time and 
place and season, and put them in their proper 
order; and then Billy smiling down at her in 
wide-eyed wonder that all this miracle 
could have happened, kisses her once 
more and reminds her of something. 

“You haven’t answered me.” 

She darts a happy smile at him, but there 
are little imps in her violet eyes, imps in her 
twinkling curls, imps in her fleeting dimples. 
imps in the curving lips; but the lips are tight- 
ly closed, and she hides her face in his coat. 

“I asked you a question, and you haven't 
answered,” insists Billy with great severity. 
“Will you marry me? 

Another flash of the dancing imps. She is 
tantalizing, ravishing—oh, everything wonder- 
ful which words have not yet been invented to 
express! But Billy is in a quandry. He 
ponders a long time as to how he shall next 
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go about it. While he is still pondering, Tavy 
suddenly pushes back from him. The imps 
are gone! The face is sweetly serious, and 


the big eyes. steady and strong and clear, are 
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Hecrst’s International Library 
dark gray now. But there is much more in 
them than color—love and truth and eternal 
fidelity ! 

“Yes, Billy,” she gravely says. 

“No!” The tense, strong voice is that of 
John Doe. He stands in the doorway, and on 
his face there is a look of such horror that 
Tavy shrinks back into the embrace of Billy’s 
arm, in terror at this wild-eyed stranger. “I 
would rather see her dead!” 


i 
“AND FINALLY’— 
From Josephine Daskam Bacon’s “Open Market.” 
(A ppleton.) 

The story opens with the funeral of Susan Bleeck 
Gelatly, after which the will is read to her relatives. 
It is expected that Evelyn, otherwise unprovided 
for, will be remembered handsomely. 

Cousin Sue knew how she longed to travel, 
knew how her father’s roving blood (her 
mother married a naval officer, poor woman, 


and was dragged from pillar to post, the 


Bleecks phrased it) beat in her veins. 


























































































































































































































GARD, HOLDING THE SLENDER GAUZE-VEILED THING TO 
STRODE DOWN THE ROOM 


FROM “OPEN MARKET,” BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


D. Appleton & Co. 


“Of course, there never was any formal 
adoption, but the girl’s alone in the world, 
and nobody’ll grudge her—unless it should be 
too much,” Schermer Vanderpelt murmured to 
Uncle Peter. 

“Don’t talk so much!” snapped Uncle Peter. 
“My ear’s bad to-day.” 

Now came the servants. From Michael Mc- 
Guire, in recognition of thirty years of faith- 
ful service, down to Ellen Dwyer, a new- 
comer of six years only, due and sufficient 
reward. They all nodded: a good Bleeck 
will. 

james Vrooman cleared his throat and 
wiped his mouth with a silk handkerchief, 

“And finally, all the rest, residue and re- 
mainder of my property, real and personal, 
wheresoever situate ” the breath of every- 
one in the room caught for a second, and 
most eyes turned to Evelyn, whose color 
ebbed suddenly. Their glances were not all 
unkindly—after all, she was one of them, a 
lady bred and born, with the Bleeck hands 
and hair and the Jay mouth and chin 
“wheresoever situate, to my beloved cousin, 
Stuyvers Vanderpelt. Signed, Susan Scher- 
mer Bleeck.” 
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“You mean to say that’s the end?” 
Cousin Georgianna demanded incred- 
uously. 

“That’s the end, Mrs. Jay,” ‘said 
James Vrooman. 

Evelyn rose to her feet; the color 
rushed back to her cheeks. They looked 
at her in alarm. But she only stepped 
with her firm, elastic stride, the walk 
of a golfer, to the yellow old woman’s 
side. 

“I’m afraid that chair is too high 
for you, Cousin Georgie,” she said 
solicitously. “Let me help you back 
to the drawing-room. Weren’t you in 
a draught?” 

“Gad, the girl’s got pluck!” Vandy 
muttered, and then: “It’s one on me, 
isn’t it, now?” 

They crowded out of the room, 
amazed and voluble. 

“But—but, Evelyn, you’re not even 
mentioned!” Nelly Schermer gasped. 
“There must be some mistake, my 
dear !” 

Evelyn smiled. Her breath came 
evenly now, and she had no need to 
swallow, after the first moment. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t look at it like that, 
Nelly,” she said frankly, “After all, 
think of the home I had for so long. 
You see, hardly -anybody was men- 
tioned. Cousin Sue knew that Cousin 
Stuyvers would keep the place up and 
never let it go out of the family. There 
really was no reason to do any more 
for me. Did vou want your car, Uncle 
Peter?” 

“A damn shame, I call it,” said 
ueART, Vandy, loudly, “a damn shame—I 

didn’t think it of Sue!” 

“Of course, Evelyn, as long as you 
want to stay in the house,” Stuy was 
speaking to her awkwardly. 

“Oh, thanks, Cousin Stuyvers, I’m leaving 
very soon—I need a little change,” she 
answered pleasantly. 

They seemed to melt away like smoke, 
avoiding her eyes. 

“Stuy Vanderpelt has never liked me,” 
something whispered over and over in her 
brain, like an actual voice, speaking, “has 
never liked me, and he owns every plank in 
this house, and I have five hundred dollars in 
the world. Cousin Sue has left me just twenty 
dollars a year!” 

Si 


IN DEFIANCE OF THE FIRE GOD. 


From Frances Little’s “The House of the Misty Star.” 
(Century.) 


Zura Wingate, the daughter of an American artist 
and a Japanese woman, is very American, and very 
un-Japanese—that’s why Page Hanaford falls in love 
with her, and that’s why when old Kishimoto San 
compels her te go to the “Tango Shaka” festival, 
she defies the god of fire and gets herself into 


trouble. 

On a mat of straw, overspread by a thick 
layer of sand, was a bed of charcoal kept 
glowing by attendants armed with fans at- 
tached to long poles. With much twisting of 
fingers and cabalistic waving of hands, a 
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worshiper would draw something from a bag 
purchased from the priest. This he told the 
onlookers was spirit powder. Sprinkling a 
nart of it on the fire and rubbing his feet 
with what was left he would cross the live 
coals, arriving at the other end unharmed. 
His swaggering air, indicated “I am divinely 
protected,” deeply impressed the wondering 
crowd. 

Absorbed in watching the fantastic scene, 
I failed for some time to notice Zura’s absence 
from my side. -Anxiously turning to search 
for her, I saw her opposite in a cleared space 
and, through the background of an eager, curi- 
ous crowd, Page ‘Hanaford hurriedly pushing 
his way to the front. 

At the edge of the fire stood Zura without 
shoes or stockings. 

Page saw. His voice rang out, “Miss Win- 
gate! I beg of you!” 

For a moment she poised as light as a bird; 
then, lifting her dress, she quickly walked 
across the burning coals. The sparks flew 
upward, lighting the bronze and gold in her 
hair, showing too her face, a study in scorn- 
ful daring. 

The lookers-on cheered, some crying, “Skil- 
ful, skilful!” and others, “Brave as an em- 
press!” “She is protected by her foreign 
god.” 

Heediess of the crowds, as if they were not, 
Zura took her hat, shoes, and stockings from 
the adoring small boy who held them and 
rejoined me. 

Laying my hand upon her arm I asked, “Oh, 
Zura, why did you do it? Aren’t your feet 
burned ?” 
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“Burned! Nonsense! They are not even 
overheated. I used some of their spirit pow- 
der, which is plain salt. I did it to prove to 
myself that all they teach and do is fakery.” 

Page joined us, inquiring anxiously, “You 
are not hurt? I call it plucky, but very fool- 
ish. Didn’t you hear me call to you?” 

Zura, looking up from fastening her shoe, 
replied stiffly, “Mr. Hanaford, once is quite 
enough for you to interfere with my affairs.” 

The boy flushed, then smiled, and dropped 
to the rear. 


ALLAN GETS HIS CHANCE. 
From Grace L. H. Lutz’s “Miranda.” (Lippincott.) 

A tale of the eighteen-thirties. Allan, a young 
boy, is suspected of murder, and locked up by Miran- 
da’s grandfather. Miranda, contrives to unlock the 
door of the smoke-house where he is held prisoner 
and give him a chance to escape. 

At last Miranda’s whispered cries in his 
ear, and her gentle shakings aroused the boy 
to a sense of his surroundings. Her arms 
were about his neck, trying tenderly to bring 
him to a sitting posture, and her cheek was 
against his as though her soul could reach 
his attention by drawing nearer. Her little 
freckled saucy face, all grave and sorrowful 
now in the darkness, brought to him a con- 
viction of sympathy he had not known in all 
his lonely boyhood days, and with his first 
waking sense the comfort of her presence 
touched him warmly. He held himself utter- 
ly quiet just to be sure that she was there 
touching him and it was not a dream, some- 
body caring and calling to him with almost 
a sob in her breath. For an instant a wild 
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“GOD IN HEAVEN. HOW CAN I TELL HER!” 
HOUSE OF THE MISTY STAR,” BY 
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thought of his own mother whom he had 
never known came to him and then almost 
immediately he knew that it was Miranda. 
All the hideous truth of his situation came 
back to him, as life tragedies will on sudden 
waking, yet the strong young arms, that with 
their efforts were warm, and the soft breath 
and exquisitely soft cheek were there. 

“Yes,” he said very softly but quite dis- 
tinctly in her ear, not moving yet however, 
“I’m awake. What is it?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she caught her breath 
with a sob, and instantly was her alert busi- 
ness-like self again, all sentiment laid aside. 

“Get up quick and put on this overcoat,” 
she whispered, beginning to unbutton it with 
nurried fingers. “There’s some things to eat 
in the pockets. Hurry! You ain’t got any 
time to waste. Grandma wakes up awful 
easy and she might find out I had my door 
buttoned and get Granda roused up. Or 
somebody might a heard the door creak. It 
made a turrible noise. Ain’t you most froze? 
Your hands is like ice—” she touched them 
softly and then drew them both up to her face 
and blew on them to warm them with her 





MIRANDA WAS ALL READY, SEATED ON THE FRONT STOOP WITH HER BANDBOX she 


BESIDE HER, 


FROM “MIRANDA,” BY GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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breath. There’s some old mittens of mine in 
the pocket here, they ain’t your size, but 
mebbe you ken git into ’em, and anyhow 
they’re better’n nothin’. Hurry, cause it 
would be all no use ef Grandpa woke 
up—— 


8 
“YOU HAVE NEVER SUFFERED.” 


From Samuel Merwin’s “The Honey Bee.” (Bob! 
Merrill.) 

Hilda Wilson, the “honey bee,” is an active Ameri 
can business woman, head of a department in a huge 
New York store. Young Stanley Aitcheson follows 
her on her annual trip to Paris, but finds her deaf t 
his love-making. 

She suppressed a momentary impatience 
She must see this situation through. The boy 
appeared to a be a quivering mass of youth- 
ful illusions. 

“You evidently don’t know what love is,” he 
added. 

She clasped her hands and rested them on 
the table-cloth. She could not reply to this. 

“You have never suffered,” said he 

The reproach in his voice fanned her inner 
blaze high and higher, until it roared at the 
ears of her mind. Her clasped hands tight- 
ened. She looked straight 
at him, and a mask 
dropped from her face. 

“There you are wrong, 
Stanley.” At the sud- 
den low vibrancy in her 
voice, he shifted his 
position and _ shot a 
puzzled glance at her. 
This was the voice of a 
woman he had _ never 
known. But she seemed 
to brush this. glance 
aside as, roused now, 
she swept on. “I have 
suffered. I have sutf- 
fered because I do know 
what love is. I loved a 
man and I had to send 
him away.” 

“Oh,” he murmured, 
“vou sent him away, 
too.” 

“Don’t, Stanley— 
please!” she said. He 
had never seen her eyes 
flash like this. He had 
never seen her so beauti- 
ful and so human, She 
continued. “I had to. 
He was married. And 
there were children. But 
I loved him. And I 
think he loved me— 
then.” 

She sank back in her 
chair, still looking 
straight at him; and the 
fire slowly died in her 
eyes. “There, Stanley,” 
concluded, more 
gently—“I have _ told 
you more than I ever 
told another living 
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“IT ISN’T NECESSARY TO KILL HIM, ED,” SHE SAID. 


FROM “THE HONEY BEE,” BY SAMUEL MERWIN. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


being. But if it helps you to understand me, 
I shall not be sorry. I do not like to hurt 
you, and yet I must stop you from pursuing 
me in this way.” 

Her eyes were swimming; but he did not 
look up just then. 

“Was it some one you worked with?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. “But I think you had 
better not ask questions, Stanley. It was a 
long time ago. He was a big man—the big- 
gest I have ever known. He helped me. I 
gave him loyalty up to the time when it became 
a question of giving love. Then we had to 
break. He was bitter. He could not see 
what was so plain to me, even then—that in 
these affairs the wife always wins. It seemed 
to me that she was a selfish woman. Perhaps 
I was not fair to her; but it seemed so to me 
then. And during those years I know that 
she was not the helpmate to him that I was. 
I worked and fought with him in his deepest 
struggles and difficulties. He is successful 
now. But I worked through those years by 
his side. I never see him.” 

Aitcheson was gazing down at the table- 
cloth, where his fingers absently and slowly 
traced the flower pattern in the fabric. She 
leaned forward again, elbows on table, hands 
clasped. 

“You told me I was hard, Stanley.” He 
shifted uneasily, but she swept along. “Well— 





I’m afraid it is true. Yes, probably I am hard. 
All these years—and I am older than you—I 
have been at the job of building up a new and 
solitary life. And what have I found? Every 
man friend—every man I thought big and hon- 
est enough to be a friend, these recent years— 
has ended by trying to make love to me, by 
showing the beast in him—!” 

She shuddered slightly. Aitcheson observ- 
ed, “Perhaps you are judging them too harsh- 
ly ;” but apparently without reaching her ear. 
“One by one,” she continued, “I’ve had to let 
my men friends go. It wasn’t possible. And 
their wives never would receive me.” 


FOLLOWING THE PATHS OF THE 
POETS. 


From Jean Louise de Forest’s “Molly.” (Sully & 
Kleinteich.) 


Molly, lively and guileless, discloses a cherished 
scheme to her old chum Jack. 

“Jack,” she said, recurring to an earlier 
theme, “you could never guess what I mean 
to do before I leave Hambletown. I am going 
to spend one whole beautiful night out of 
doors, out in the fields. I want to smell the 
night odors, and hear all the various night 
sounds as they occur one by one,—sounds of 
the insects and birds and prowling animals. 
I want to watch the moon rise and the prog- 
ress of the stars, and experience all the won- 
derful sensations that the poets tell of.” 
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Jack looked alarmed, although at first he 
did not take her seriously. 

“It would be a charming way of spending 
a night,” he said, laughing a little, “if it were 
only more practicable; but there is the dew, 
you know, and tramps, and—but you are only 
joking.” 

“IT am not joking a bit.” Molly’s mouth 
took on an expression of determination. 

“But you must not, Molly. Your grand- 
mother would not like it, and, besides, it 
would not be safe.” 

Molly’s mischief grew. “But I am going to 
spend a night in grandfather’s pasture,” she 
said, “under the big maple. That long line of 
blackberry bushes and birch trees between the 
tree and the road would prevent any one from 
seeing me, even if any one were there; and 
they are so near the tree that they will keep 
away the north wind, if there is any blow- 
ing. I’ll take a blanket and a pillow and I'll 
wear my red cape with the hood. But you 
may come with me as my bodyguard, if you 
so desire, to scare away tramps and toads 
and spotted snakes with double tongues.” She 
laughed gaily and trilled into Shakespeare’s 
song. “That makes it all right doesn’t it? 
Why, what’s the matter, Jack?” She gazed at 
him in alarm, for a burning red had over- 
spread his face. 

“Molly, I beg of you, do not embark upon 
any such foolish prank. It is not safe for you 
to spend the night out there alone, and I ought 
not to encourage you, or remain there with 
you.” 

Jack had meant to say that it would not 


be proper, but the words stuck in his throat. 
Who was he that he should instruct Molly in 
the rules of etiquette ? 
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TRAPPED BY A FALLEN PINE. 


Ada Woodruff Anderson’s “The 
Desert.’ (Little, Brown.) 


When David Wetherbee met his death in Alask 
his closest friend, Tisdale, decided to carry out Wet! 
erbee’s project of reclaiming a desert valley in th 
Columbia River country. On his way thither he meet 
Miss Armitage. Overtaken by a storm, they ar: 
trapped in a rift in the mountain-side by a lightning 
stricken tree. 


From Rim of ti 


It was all done surely but with incredible 
haste, while the cavernous cloud drew directly 
overhead. The next instant, from its brazen 
depths, it spoke again. The whole mountain 
seemed to heave. Then something mighty 
crashed down. The basin suddenly darkened 
as though a trap door closed, and Tisdale, still 
shielding his companion, stood looking up. 
listening, while the reverberations rang from 
slope to slope and filled the vale. Then silence 
came. 

Miss Armitage drew erect, though her hand 
rested unconsciously on Tisdale’s sleeve. The 
thing that roofed the basin was black, im- 
penetrably thick; in it she saw no possible 
loophole of escape. “This time,” she faltered, 
“Fate is against you.” 

Her breast rose and fell in deep, hurried 
breaths; in the twilight of the basin her eyes, 
meeting his, shone like twin stars. Tisdale's 
blood began to race; it rose full tide in his 
veins. “Fate is with me,” he answered, and 
bent and kissed her mouth. 

She shrank back, trembling, against the 
rocky wall; she glanced about her with the 
swift. futile manner of a creature helplessly 
trapped, then she pressed her fingers an in- 
stant to her eyes and straightened. “You will 
never forgive yourself,” she said; not in 
anger, not in judgment, but in a tone so low, 
so sad, it seemed to express not only regret 
but finality. 

Tisdale was silent. After a moment he 
turned to the lower side of the basin, which 
afforded better foothold than the wall he had 
descended, and began to work up from niche 
to ledge, grasping a chance bunch of sage, a 
stunted bush of chaparral that grew in a 
cranny, to steady himself. And the girl stood 
aloof, watching him. Finally he reached a 
shelf that brought him in touch with the 
obstruction overhead and stopped to take out 
his pocketknife, with which he commenced to 
create a loophole. Little twigs rained down; 
a larger branch fell, letting the daylight 
through. The roof was a mesh of pine bonghs. 

At last he closed his knife and, taking firm 
hold on a fixed limb, leaned to reach his other 
palm down to her. “Come,” he said, “set your 
foot in that first niche—no, the left one. Now, 
give me your hand.” 

At last she was safe beside him. They stood 
looking tewards the mountain top. The dun 
cloud stalking row with trailing skirts in the 
divection of the snow-peaks, hurled back a 
parting threat. “It was the pine tree,” she 
exclaimed. “It was struck.” 

Tisdale was silent. Her glance came back 
to him. A sudden emotion stirred her face. 
Then all the conservatism dropped from her 
like a discarded cloak, and he felt her in- 
trepid spirit respond to his own. Now she 
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understood that moment in the basin; she 
knew it had been supreme; she was great 
enough to see there was nothing to forgive. 
“You were right,’ she said, and her voice 
broke in those steadying pauses that carried 
more expression than any words. “Fate was 
with us again. But I owe—my life—to you.” 

“Sometime,” he answered slowly, smiling a 
little, “not now, not here, I am going to hold 
you to the debt. And when I do, you are 
going to pay me—in full.” 


ai 


HIS NEW-FOUND ACRES. 
From Walter Prichard Eaton’s “The Idyl of Twin 
Fires.”” (Doubleday, Page.) 

An English instructor, down with Spring fever, 

uys “‘a country estate” of his own for $4000, and, 
equipped only with seven years’ experience in teach- 
ing the young idea how to punctuate, sets out to turn 
a riotous wilderness into a well-ordered farm. 

ALL that night I packed and planned, and 
the next morning I left college forever. I 
slipped away quietly, before the chapel bell 
had begun to ring, avoiding all tender good- 
byes. I had a stack of experiment station 
bulletins in my grip, and during the four hours 
I spent on the train my eyes never left their 
pages. Four hours is not enough to make a 
man a qualified agriculturist, but it is sufficient 
to make him humble. I had left college with- 
out any sentimental regrets, my head being 
too full of plans and projects. I arrived at 
Bentford without any sentimental enthusiasms, 
my head being too full of rules tor oruning 


and spraying, for cover crops, for tuberculin 
tests, for soil renewal. I’m sorry to confess 
this, because in all the “back to the land” 
books I have read—especially the popular ones, 
and I want this one to be popular, for certain 
very obvious reasons—the hero has landed on 
his new-found acres with all kinds of fine 
emotions and superb sentiments. The city 
folks who read his book, sitting by their steam 
radiators in their ten by twelve flats, love to 
fancy these emotions, glow to these senti- 
ments. But I, alas, for seven long years 
preached realism to my classes, and even now 
the chains are on me; I must tell the truth. 
I landed at Bentford station, hired a hack, 
and drove at once to my farm, and my first 
thought on alighting was this: “Good Lord, I 
never realized the frightful condition of that 
orchard! It will take me a solid week to 
save any of it, and I suppose I'll have to set 
out a lot of new trees besides. More ex- 
pense!” 

“It’s a dollar up here,” said the driver of 
the hack, in a mildly insidious voice. 

I paid him brusquely, and he drove away. 
I stood in the middle of the road, my suitcase 
beside me, the long afternoon shadows com- 
ing down through my dilapidated orchard, and 
surveyed the scene. Milt Noble had gone. 
So had my enthusiasm. The house was bare 
and desolate. It hadn’t been painted for 
twenty years, at least, I decided. My trunks, 
which I had sent ahead by express, were stand- 
ing disconsolately on the kitchen porch. Be- 
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hind me I heard my horse stamping in the 
stable, and saw my two cows feeding in the 
pasture. A postcard from one Bert Temple, 
my nearest neighbor up the Slab City road, 
had informed me that he was milking them 
for me—and, I gathered, for the milk. Well, 
if he didn’t, goodness knew who would! I 
never felt so lonely, so helpless, so hopeless, 
in my life. 
4 
RESPECT TO THE DE-PARTED. 


From St. John G. Ervine’s “‘Alice and a Family,” 
(Macmiilan.) 


Alice, a young lady of much initiative, looks 
after her neighbors with Napoleonic skill. Mr. 
Nudds, arranging for his wife’s funeral, is so obvi- 
ously an easy mark for the designing undertaker 
that Alice takes command of the situation. 

“Wot we want is a quiet funeral,” said 
Alice, firmly. “We don’t want no plumes nor 
nothink of that sort!” 

Mr. Holmes coughed in an aghast man- 
ner. 

“That ain’t usual about ’ere,” he 
“People in this neighbourhood 
plumes an’ velvets.” 

“I dessay,” said Alice. 

“Shows respect for the De-parted,” con- 
tinued Mr. Holmes. “That’s only natural! 
We all like to show: respect to the De- 
parted !” 

“Of course,” said Alice, “you don’t make 
nothink out of it, do you? No commission 
or nothink? You only want to show respect, 
too, I s’pose!” 

Mr. Holmes glanced at Alice with a look 
that was partly scandalised and partly puzzled. 
For one moment he forgot that men and 
women are a dying race, marching steadily 


said. 
always ’as 





f.om the cradle to the grave, and reflected | 
the nature of the living young woman he sa\ 
before him. 

“I ’ope,” he began to say, when Alice inte: 
rupted him, 

“Look ’ere,” she said, “it ain’t no good y 
comin’ ’ere an’ palaverin’! We know a! 
about that, an’ we ain’t ’avin’ none, see! W: 
don’t care wot the neighbours say, we ain’: 
goin’ to put money in your pocket wot’s need 
ed ’ere. See! Wot we want is a quiet funeral, 
not a circus. Now, do you understand!” 

The undertaker’s assistant could hardl: 
speak for coughing. 

“I must say,” he said at last, “it don’t seen 
very respectful !” 

Mr. Nudds looked up at Alice, 
was a rebellious look in his eye. 

“Don’t seem right, some’ow,” he said, “not 
to ’ave it done proper. We allus ’ad plumes 
an’ velvets in our family! . . % 

Mr. Holmes, rejoicing in an 
eagerly to Mr, Nudds. 

“Ves, of course!” he said. “Of course! It’s 
the usual thing. An’ a very proper spirit, too, 
I think!” 

“Yes, you would think that!” said Alice, 
who was beginning to dislike Mr. Holmes. 

“An’ wot would your neighbours think,” 
continued the undertaker’s assistant, address- 
ing Mr. Nudds, and ignoring Alice. “Wot 
would they think if you was to bury your 
wife anyhow!” He pronounced the word 
“anyhow” with dramatic emphasis. 

“Why,” he went on, “they’d say you didn’t 
think much of ’er! Wouldn’t they, now? Of 
course, they would! They’d say you was 
stingy. Wouldn’t they, now? Of course, they 
would!” 

“Don’t matter wot they’d say!” said Alice. 
“We know wot we feel!” 


and ther: 


ally, turned 


“THIS DAMNED RESPECTABLE UPPER 
CLASS!” 
From Ernest Poole’s “The Harbor.” (Macmiillan.) 


From his home on Brooklyn Heights the hero gets 
an impression of New York harbor that develops and 
changes as he learns the real significance of its many 
aspects. At college he meets J. K., something of an 


agitator and consequently “queered.” From J. K.’s 


philosophy, however, he is never quite able to escape, 
even after he has won a certain amount of fame 
through his articles on “the men at the top.” 


“Well, Bill,” he said, “I’ve read your stuff. 
It’s damn well written.” 

“Thanks,” I replied. 

“If I’ve got any knocking to do,” he went on 
with a visible effort, “I know you'll give me 
credit for not knocking out of jealousy. I’m 
honestly tickled to death. I was wrong about 
you in Paris. You and me were different 
kinds. What you got over there was just 
what you needed, it has put you already way 
out of my class, and it’s going to give you a 
lot of power as a spreader of ideas. That’s 
why I hate so like the devil to see you starting 
out like this, with what I’m so sure are the 
wrong ideas.” 

“How are they wrong?” 

“Think a minute. Why is your magazine 
pushing you so? The first story of your series 
is only just out and they’ve already boomed 








Vay 


vou all over the country. They've run some 
radical stuff this year, and they’re booming 
you now to balance off, to show how ‘safe 
and sane’ they can be in the way they look at 
life, at big business and at industry—as you 
do here in the harbor. You’re making gods 
out of the men at the top, you've seen ’em as 
they see themselves, and you’ve only seen what 
they see here. You’ve missed all the millions 
of people here who depend on the place for 
their jobs and their lives. They don’t count 
for 

“That's not true at all!” I interrupted hotly. 
“Tt’s just for them and their children that fel- 
lows like Dillon are on the job—to make a 
better harbor!” 

“For them, for the people!” said Joe. 
“That’s what I’m kicking at in you, Bill—you 
treat us all like a mass of dubs that need gods 
above to do everything for us because we 
_can’t do it all by ourselves!” 

“I don’t believe the people can,” I retorted. 
“From what I’ve seen | honestly don’t believe 
they count. The fellows that count in a job 
like this are the fellows with punch and grit 
enough to fight their way up out of the 
ranks e 

“I know, and be lieutenants and captains in 
a regular army of peace, with your friend Dil- 
lon in command and Wall Street in command 
of him! Isn’t that your view?” 

“All right, it is! I don’t see any harm in 
that. It’s the only safe way that I can see 
out of this mess of a harbor we've got. 
men are the efficient ones 
that have the brains and that know 
work—to use science, money, 
get a decent world ahead. What’s 
the matter with efficiency ?” 

“Your latest god,” sneered J. K. 

“Suppose it is! What’s wrong 
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with it? What’s the matter with 
Dillon? Is he a crook?” 
“No,” said Joe, “that’s just the 


worst of him. He’s so damned hon- 
est, he’s such a hard worker. Does 
he give you any feeling at all of this 
harbor as a city of four million peo- 
ple, most of ’em getting a raw deal 
and getting mad about it? That’s 
more important to you and me than 


all the efficiency gods on earth. 
Y ou’ ve got to decide which side 
you’re on.. And that’s what’s got 


me talking now. I see so plain which 
way you're letting yourself be pulled. 
I’ve seen so many pulled the same 
way. It’s so pleasant up there at 
the top, there’s so much money and 
brains up there and refinement—such 
women to get married to, such homes 
to settle down in. Sometimes I wish 
every promising radical kid in the 
country could get himself into some 
scandal that would cut him off for 
life from any chance of being re- 
ceived by this damned respectable 


upper class!” . 


He stopped for a moment, and then 
with a gruff intensity: 
“We need you, Bill,” he ended. 


These 
they’re the fellows 


everything—to 
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“We need you bad. We don’t want you to 
marry a girl at the top. We don’t want you 


anchored up there for life.” 
a 


AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED. 
From Robert W. Service's ‘“‘The Pretender.” 
(Dodd, Mead.) 

Horace Madden, a famous 
begin at the bottom and win all over again. 
He takes a steerage passage to Europe, where, in tli 
course of his adventures, he rescues a would-be suicide 
from the Thames. Whereupon the girl says: 

“You have saved my life. It is yours now. 
Will you not take me? Iam good girl. | have 
always been serious, | have always been virtu- 
ous. I will work hard for you. I will help 
you while you are so poor; zen if one day you 
are become rich, famous, and you are tire of 


author, determines to 


success 


me, | will go away.” 

I was taken aback. If there’s one thing 
worse than to be convicted of vice it’s to be 
convicted of virtue. I squirmed, stammered. 
shuffled. 


“Well, you see I— Hang it all! Somewhere 
in my make-up there’s that uncomfortable 
possesion, a Puritan conscience. I’m sorry— 
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let me consider. 
way.” 

How terrible to a woman to have the best 
she has to offer refused; but the girl bore up 
bravely. 

“What is it?” she asked, without any partic- 
ular interest. 

“To do as you suggest,” I said, “would be 
very wrong, and what’s worse, it would be 
crudely conventional. It is so commonplace 
to live with a person without marrying them; 
the original thing’s to marry them. Well, will 
you marry me?” 

She looked at me incredulously. 

“But you don’t know me,” she gasped. 

“You’ve got ‘nothing on me’ there,” I said 
airily; “You don’t know me. That’s precisely 
what makes it so interesting. Any man can 
marry a woman he knows; it takes an original 
to marry one he doesn’t. But, after all, has 
not the method some merit? We start with 
no illusions. There will be no eye-opening 
process, no finding our swans geese. The 
beauty of such a marriage is that we don’t 
entirely ring down the curtain on romance.” 

“But—I have no mbdney.” 

“Neither have I. What does that matter? 
Any fool can marry if he’s got money; it takes 
a brave man to do it if he’s broke.” 

“But—’ 

“Not another word. Ill get a license at 
once. By the way, what’s your name? It’s 
of no consequence, you know, but I fancy it’s 
necessary for the lincense.” 

“Anastasia Guinoval.” 

“Thank you. To-morrow I'll call for you. 
Hold on a minute—as we're affianced, seems 
to me we ought to kiss?” 

“I—don’t know.” 

“Yes, I believe it’s customary,” I pecked at 
her lightly in the dark. “Now, you understand 
we’re making a real sensible marriage, without 
any sentimental nonsense about it. You un- 
derstand I’m not a sentimental man. I hate 
sentiment.” 

“T understand,” she said, doubtfully. 


us 
MAKING A MAN OF BIBBS. 


From Booth Tarkington's “The Turmoil.” (Harper.) 

Bibbs Sheridan, sickly, a dreamer, the “odd one” 
in a family of successes, is dragged before his father, 
who is determined to make him worship the god of 
Bigness and Success. Whereupon Bibbs calmly asks, 
“Why work to make it all bigger?” “I don’t think 
making money is worth while.” 

“Wait a minute!” Sheridan raised his 
hand. “If you see the least bit in the world, 
then you understand how it feels to me to 
have my son set here and talk about ‘poems 
and essays’ and such-like fooleries. And you 
must understand, too, what it meant to start 
one 0’ my boys and have him come back on me 
the way you did, and have to be sent to a 
sanitarium because he couldn’t stand work. 
You were always kind of moody and mopish 
—and you needed work that ’d keep you on 
the jump. Now, why did it make you sick 
instead of brace you up and make a man of 
you the way it ought of done? I pinned ole 
Doc Gurney down to it. I says, ‘Look here, 
ain’t it really because he just plain hated it?’ 


Perhaps there’s another 
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‘Yes,’ he says, ‘that’s it. If he’d enjoyed 
it wouldn’t ’a’ hurt him. He leathes it, a: 
that affects his nervous system. The more 
tries it, the more he hates it; and the more h, 
hates it, the more injury it does him.” Tha 
ain’t quite his words, but it’s what he meant 
And that’s about the way it is.” 

“Yes,” said Bibbs, “that’s about the way 
it is.” 

“Well, then, I reckon it’s up to me not only 
to make you do it, but to make you like it!” 

Bibbs shivered. And he turned upon his 
father a look that was almost ghostly. “! 
can’t,” he said, in a low voice. “I can’t.” 

“Can’t go back to the shop?” 

“No. Can’t like it. I can’t.” 

Sheridan jumped up, his patience gone. To 
his own view, he had reasoned exhaustively, 
had explained fully and had pleaded more 
than a father should, only to be met in the 
end with the unreasonable and mysterious 
stubbornness which had been Bibb’s baffling 
characteristic from childhood. “By George, 
you will!” he cried. “You'll go back there 
and you'll like it! Gurney says it won’t hurt 
you if you like it, and he says it ‘Il kill you if 
you go back and hate it; so it looks as if it 
was about up to you not to hate it. Well, 
Gurney’s a fool! Hatin’ work doesn't kill 
anybody; and this isn’t goin’ to kill you, 
whether you hate it or not. I’ve never made 
a mistake in a serious matter in my life, and it 
wasn’t a mistake my sendin’ you there in the 
first place. And I’m goin’ to prove it—lI’m 
goin’ to send you back there and vindicate 
my judgment. Gurney says it’s all ‘mental 
attitude.’ Well, you’re goin’ to learn the right 
one! He says in a couple more months this 
fool thing that’s been the matter with you ’Il be 
disappeared completely and you'll be back in 
as good or better condition than you were be- 
fore you ever went into the shop. And right 
then is when you begin over—right in that 
same shop! Nobody can call me a hard man 
or a mean father. I do the best I can for my 
children, and I take the full responsibility 
for bringin’ my sons up to be men. Now, so 
far, I’ve failed with you. But I’m not goin’ 
to keep on failin’. I never tackled a job yet 
I didn’t put through, and I’m not goin’ to 
begin with my own son. I’m goin’ to make a 
man of you. By God! I am!” 

Bibbs rose and went slowly to the door, 
where he turned. “You say you give me a 
couple of months?” he said. 

Sheridan pushed a bell-button on his desk. 
“Gurney said two months more would put you 
back where you were. You go home and begin 
to get yourself in the right ‘mental attitude’ 
before those two months are up! Good-by!” 

“Good-by, sir,” said Bibbs, meekly. 

i 
SHE LOVES HIM, SHE LOVES HIM 
NOT. 


Charles Clark Munn’s 
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From 


“The Heart of Uncle 


(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) 

A few weeks before Vance Harper, the young man 
who had discovered mineral wealth on Uncle Terry’s 
property up in the woods, had said to Uncle Terry’s 
adopted daughter, “I’ll marry the girl I love if she 
can be coaxed to take the chance.” And the girl had 
turned away, a strange thrill and an uneasy dread 
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in her heart. Later thinking it over in solitude she 
decided that even if he were beside her watching a 
moonlit ocean and said “Will you?” she would answer 
without hesitation, ‘‘No.”” Then came the letter telling 
that he was hurt: 

WHEN Ollie received a letter postmarked 
“Milton Mills,” and directed in an unknown 
hand, a sudden heart-pang came. Its pitifully 
scrawled contents relieved her feelings quite 
decidedly, however; for though Vance was 
crippled, he was not in any serious danger. 
He had been in her mind a good deal lately, 
especially so since his previous letter. This 
was more outspoken than any before, a direct 
statement that she held his heart in her keep- 
ing. She had answered this as was her wont, 
with few words, but truthful ones, declaring 
that she had tried and should continue trying 
to keep him out of her mind. 

“In a way, that is a confession that he is in 
my thoughts,” she said to herself, reading her 
own letter over, “but he has no right to 
assume anything, for all that. And he won't, 
either; it isn’t his way. It will be a direct 
‘Will you’ when the time comes. And I—I 
must say ‘No.’” And then another pang, one 
of self-pity, came to this peculiar girl, whose 
sense of duty lifted her above her own selfish 
longings. But Vance, hale, hearty, and boldly 
fighting for fortune in the woods, was one 
thing ; while the same man, crippled and almost 
helpless and utterly without books or any 
companionship in his lone cabin, was quite 
another matter. She knew him well now; 
knew his high sense of honor, his keen imag- 
ination, his proud spirit, his need of sympathy, 
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also of some one to exchange opinions with, in 
fact, a companion of kindred spirit. Deep 
down in her heart she knew, also, that he 
needed her and meant to win her if within his 
power. 

Just now he was alone, helpless, and surely 
despondent. She could not think what to say 
to him or what to do. To write him as her 
feelings prompted, she dared not. To write 
him a cool, friendly letter, like all hers in the 
past, seemed like handing chips to a starving 
man, and so Ollie was utterly baffled. WNei- 
ther could she confide in Uncle Terry without 
his keen eyes reading what must be kept from 


him. But her moods, like the tides, ebbed and 
flowed with unvarying certainty. And that 
night in her room with the ocean’s “gone 


away” calling to her and the flood-tide of 
feeling on, she wrote him a tender, sympa- 
thetic letter, revealing her affection for him 
she had never before done. If he read 
between the lines, he must see in it the 
promised fulfilment of his hopes. It was so 
outspoken that Ollie, reading it over, felt 
herself blush. “I'll wait till morning, then 
being cooler it may read differently,” she de- 
clared. And wait she did, with the result that 
she tore the letter into shreds. 


ve 


aU 

THE O’DEA’S AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 
From Doris Egerton Jones’s “Time O’ Day.” (Jacobs.) 

Thyme O’Dea, aged 22, begins to write down every- 
thing that happens to her, for the benefit of her great- 
grandchildren. “‘What a shameless old great-grand- 
mother you have, my dear children,” she says, “but 
she’s going to tell you the honest cold truth, with no 
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IT SEEMS SELFISH TO REFUSE SUCH A TINY BIT OF 


FROM “‘TIME O’ DAY,” BY DORIS EGERTON 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


trimmings, and, anyway, I expect you’re just as bad 
vourselves.”’ 

Dap and mother I can’t describe. You can’t 
describe your parents unless they are particu- 
larly bad or especially good. If they’re the 
latter you make them sound intolerable, and 
if the former it’s undutiful to show them up. 
Tam is our eldest—his real name is Idris 
Llewellyn, but Tam is so much more con- 
venient; Marjoram is pretty; the triplets are 
not really triplets, but just the youngest and 
three girls running, Ada and Fay and Betty; 
and I’ve said Fred before, and me, Thyme 
O’Dea. ; 

Of course my name’s a joke and I have to 
live up to it. It’s rather hard having to go 
through life as a joke, especially if you're a 
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girl. Do sympathize, great- 
grandchildren; every time | 
meet a man he makes a 
humorous remark on it, 
and seems to think it’s a 
discovery of his own. I’ve 
cultivated a special laugh 
for the “time o’ day joke” 
now. Our house is called 
The Seasons, though our 
friends mostly lengthen it 
to “The Seasoning,” on ac- 
count of the variety it con- 
tains, or so they say, 

Now, my dears, you've 
quite a different idea of 
your great-grand relations, 
haven’t you? Yes, we were 
quite as much alive as you 
at one time, though we’rs 
dead now. Ugh! how | 
hate to think of being dead; 
life is so jolly. 

I think I’d better start a 
new subject, don’t you? | 
go on and on and quite for- 
get to stop. Gordon calls 
me The Brook when he 
wants to be rude and La 
Belle Aude when he means 
to be polite. I forget who 
Aude was, great-grandchil- 
dren; perhaps you know. | 
think she was Roland or 
Oliver’s sweetheart. I never 
can remember. Anyway, she 
was something nice to look 
at. 

Gordon has a_ French 
streak in him somewhere. 
He is my pal. His full 
name is Gordon Meryon 
Haste, and he lives next 
door. Mrs. Haste is a wid- 
ow, a_ sweet lavendery 
widow, like you read about, 
only she can be nasty when 
she likes, although she is so 
little. She looks so quaint 
beside Gordon; he’s about 
six feet four I should think. 
Gordon’s a journalist at 
present; he’s on a Sydney 
paper, but I don’t know how 
long he'll stop—he never stays very long at 
anything, which worries Mrs. Haste—but he 
is so clever he can always get a billet at some- 
thing or another, and she has plenty of money 
to live on, so the boys haven’t got to worry 
about her; and Gordon says, as he has no one 
dependent on him, why should’t he live his 
life as it suits him? _ 

That’s only fair, isn’t it? 

He’s only been at this a little over a year; 
before that he was away in the West for a 
couple of years knocking about up-country 
and in the Northern Territory too. He’s 
frightfully clever, he writes stories and verse 
and articles on all sorts of subjects, but he 
hates settled work; he likes going off to queer 
out-of-the-way places; he says that to learn 
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things is living, the other is just stagnation. 
But he’s a dear. Max is a dear too, only a 
different sort; he’s a flirt. Max is his younger 
brother. He and I got rather fond of each 
other when Gordon was away in the West. 
Max has gone to the West too now, funnily 
enough; he went just before Gordon came 
back. He is traveling for his firm. He is a 
lot steadier than Gordon. He writes to me 
pretty often and I write to him not quite so 
often. It would seem horrid not to at all, 
because he really used to give me an awfully 
good time for a while; it would seem caddish 
to drop him just because he’s away, and not 
let him hear any of the news, don’t you 
think ? 


EF 
FREE! 


From Reginald Wright Kauffman’s “Jim.” 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


Edith had never really loved Jim when she tricked 
him, a mere boy of twenty, into marrying her; she 
had loved him even less when his hope of a legacy 
from his aunt vanished, and still less when she met 
Charley. She and Charley have “fixed it up between 
them,” and now await the verdict of the court regard- 
ing their divorce suit against Jim. The telephone 
rings— 

“Hetto! Hello! Hello!” he said. 

In the little black receiver at his ear the 
answer danced and rattled. 

“Ask her to the ’phone, please.” 

“This is Mr. Vanaman,” said Charley, with 
what dignity he could get into his tone. 

“Oh!” begged Edith, but she could say no 
more. She could not wrench the receiver from 
his hand. She could scarcely breathe in this 
atmosphere that she herself had charged with 
surveillance and deception. 

The black receiver, however, was firm. 

“I want to talk to Mrs. Trent,” it persisted. 

“Who is this?” asked Charley. 

“Mr. Schultz, her lawyer,” said the receiver. 

“Well, won’t I do?” 

“You will not I talked to you once before 
this morning, and that’s enough for the day. 
You've had too much to do with this case 
already, Mr. Vanaman.” 

Charley put his fat, pink palm over the 
transmitter and held the receiver toward 
Edith. 

“It’s Schultz,” he said, his lips pale and his 
voice shaking. “He wants to talk to you.” 

Edith tottered forward. She, too, was pale. 

“Charley,” she whispered, “it’s not—oh, you 
don’t think it’s bad news ?” 

_He tried to say, “I don’t know,” but, though 
his lips moved, he said nothing. 

“Won't he talk to you, please?” 

Charley shook his head. 

She had to take the receiver that he held 
out to her. 

“This is Mrs. Trent, Mr. Schultz,” said she, 
and a moment later she was glad that it was 
she alone who heard the form of the lawyers’s 
answer, 

“Mrs. Trent,” said the distant attorney, in a 
slow, even tone, “I want to say, first of all, 
that this is not my sort of practice, and you 
know it. If I had not been too deeply com- 
mitted before I knew where I was, I’d have 


got out of it long ago. I’d have got out, any- 
how, if your husband had fought the suit. 
Never mind about my fee: I couldn’t touch a 
penny of it. Now that this thing is over, I 
merely want to tell you that I thoroughly 
understand what you and that fellow Vana- 
man have done to an innocent man—thor- 
oughly. The court has just signed your de- 
cree. I’m sending up a certified copy by 
messenger. You are a free woman. Good- 


by.” 
A 


AMY HEARS OF RUTH. 


From Susan Glaspell’s “Fidelity.’’ (Small, Maynard.) 

The bride of Dr. Deane Franklin is astonished to 
hear her husband asked “Do you ever hear from 
Ruth?” and utterly amazed at his reply ‘“‘Yes, I had 
a letter from Ruth this morning.” 


He had known that Amy would ask, and 
wondered a little at her waiting so long. It 
was an hour later, as she sat before her dress- 
ing-table brushing her hair that she turned to 
him with a little laugh and asked: “Who is 
this mysterious Ruth?” 

He sighed; he was tired and telling about 
Ruth seemed a large undertaking. 

Amy colored and turned from him and 
picked up her brush. “Don’t tell me if you 
don’t want to,” she said formally. 

His hand went round her bared shoulder. 
“Dearest! Why, I want to, of course. It’s 
just that it’s a long story, and to-night I’m a 
little tired.” As she did not respond to that 
he added: “This was a hard day at 
the office.” 

Amy went on brushing her hair; she did 
not suggest that he let it go until another time 
so he began, “Ruth was a girl who used to 
live here.” 

“I gathered that,” she replied quietly. 

Her tone made no opening for him. “I 
thought a great deal of her,” he said after a 
moment. 

“Yes, I gathered that too.” She said it dry- 
ly, and smiled just a littl. He was more 
conscious than ever of being tired, of its be- 
ing hard to tell about Ruth. 

“T gathered,” said Amy, still faintly smiling, 
though her voice went a trifle higher, “that 
you thought more of her—” she hesitated, 
then amended—“think more of her—than the 
rest of them do.” 

He answered simply: “Yes, I believe that’s 
so. Though Edith used to care a great deal 
for Ruth,” he added meditatively. 

“Well, what did she do?” Amy demanded 
impatiently. “What ts it?” 

For a moment his cheek went down to her 
soft hair that was all around her, in a surge 
of love for its softness, a swift, deep grati- 
tude for her loveliness. He wanted to rest 
there, letting that, for the time, shut out all 
else, secure in new happiness and forgetting 
old hurts. 

But he felt her waiting for what she wanted 
to know and so with an effort he began: 
“Why, you see, dear, Ruth—it was pretty 
tough for Ruth. Things didn’t go right for 
her—not as they did for Cora and Edith and 
the girls of her crowd. She—” Something in 
the calm of Amy’s waiting made it curiously 
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hard to say, “Ruth couldn’t marry the man 
she cared for.” 

“Why not?” she asked dispassionately. 

“Why, because it wasn’t possible,” he an- 
swered a little sharply. “She couldn’t marry 
him because he wasn’t divorced,” he said 
bluntly then 

Amy’s deep gray eyes, they had seemed so 
unperturbed, so unsympathetically calm, were 
upon him now in a queer, steady way. He felt 
himself flushing. “Wasn’t divorced?” she said 
with a little laugh. “Is that a way of saying 
he was married?” 

He nodded. 

“She cared for a man who was 
ried to someone else?” she asked 
rising voice. 

Again he only nodded, feeling incapable, 
when Amy looked at him like that, of saying 
the things he would like to be saying for 
Ruth. 


Abruptly she drew her hair away. 


mar- 
with 


“And 


you can sympathize with—like—a person who 
would do that?” 
“Il certainly both sympathize with and like 


Ruth.” 





‘ 


FROM “THE VALE OF ILLUSION,’’? BY LORRAINE CATLIN 


The Reilly & Britton Co. 


‘OH, YOU DO LOVE HER! SAY You po!” ELIZABETH 


ELIZABETH STICKS TO HER GUNS. 
From Lorraine Catlin Brower’s ‘“‘The Vale of II! 

sion.” (Reilly & Britton.) 

The day after Elizabeth becomes engaged to Justi: 
he confesses to her that his life has not been 
gether blameless. 

3ut the girl edged away. 

“No, it is all impossible, now,” she said 
decidedly. 

“Impossible? Why, think of all we are t 
each other—all that right here, yesterday, w 
planned that we would be,” the man re- 
minded. 

“IT know. But then I did not know about— 
about this that to-day you have confessed. 
You see, that has taken something away from 
me—something that yesterday 1 thought was 
mine,” Elizabeth faltered. 

“Why, dear, that happened long ago, befor: 
1 knew you. Long before I knew such a won- 
der woman as you could ever be.” 

“That’s just it,” the girl answered jealously. 
“You should have lived for the woman like me 
long before we ever met. You robbed me 
now, when years ago you gave yourself to 
this other—the years ago when I was living 
for you and growing up for you 
into the only kind of woman you 
knew you would ever pick out to 
wed. What could there be new 
and lovely and revealing to you 
now in marriage with me—even 
in my giving a child to you? 
That other woman has had all 
that before me. No, I am done, 


ilt 


Justin. Ill not wear a ring 
which seals such a one-sided 
bargain.” 

“Our love, Elizabeth,” he 


pleaded, “that love which since 
the other night we both have de- 
clared over and over we have 
for each other—don’t you love 
me enough to forgive this past 
and buried bad behavior of 


mine ?” 
“Forgive? Yes. But never 
could I forget it, Justin. Be- 


sides, I am a woman who de- 
mands that a man will bring me 
in kind the clean life that I 
bring him.” 

“But such 


return nowadays 
isn’t possible, 


You don’t under- 
stand this because you have 
never had brothers and you 
have been raised by an old maid 
aunt.” 

“Well, anyway, you liked the 
kind of girl my old maid aunt 
raised better than the others 
who have the brothers I lack,” 
the girl retorted with spirit. 
“Didn’t you tell me yesterday 
that what attracted you most to 
me was the way I held you off? 
And that a man did not care 
for a girl that had been passed 
around even in flirtation? The 
first thing you said when your 
arms went round me_ was 
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of 
viay 22, 


that you were glad to know you 
were the first. That’s the kind 
of wife you want, clearly—and 
that’s the kind of husband I’ve 
a right in turn to expect.” 
St 
THE BEGINNING OF THE 
MYSTERY. 


From R. Austin Freeman’s “A 
Witness.’’ (Wéinston.) 
The man tells the story 
taking his walk up High- 
gate Road and into Millfield Lane 
when he notices a strange looking 
stump or tree root by the corner of 
a fence. 


I preEw up closer to the fence 


Silent 


who is 


favorite 


and shivered slightly, for the 
night was growing chill. It 


seemed a little lighter now in 
the narrow, trench-like lane; 
not that the sky was less murky, 
but because the ground was now 
flooded with water. The posts 
stood out less vaguely against 
the background of wet road, and 
the odd-looking stump by the 
corner was almost distinct. And 
again it struck me as looking 
curiously like a foot—a booted 
foot with the toes pointing up- 
ward. 

The chime of a church clock 
sounded across the Heath, a 
human voice, this, penetrating 
the desolate silence. Then, after 
an interval, the solemn boom of 
Big Ben came up faintly from 
the sleeping city. 

Midnight! and time for me to 
go home. It was of no use to 
wait for the rain to cease. This 
was no passing shower, but a 
steady drizzle that might last till 
morning, I re-lit my pipe, turned 
up my collar, and prepared to 
plunge into the rain, And as | 
stepped out, the queer-looking 
stump caught my eye once more. 
It was singularly like a foot; 
and it was odd, too, that I had 
never noticed it before in my many rambles 
through the lane. : 

A sudden, childish curiosity impelled me to 
see what it really was before I went, and the 
next moment I was striding sharply up the 
sodden path. Of course, I expected the illu- 
sion to vanish as I approached. But it did not. 
[he resemblance increased as I drew nearer. 
and I hurried forward with something more 
than curiosity. | 

It was a foot! I realized it with a shock 
while I was some paces away; and, as | 
reached the corner, I came upon the body of 
a man lying in the sharp turn of the path; 
and the limp, sprawling posture, with one leg 
doubled under, told its tale at a glance. : 

I laid my finger on his wrist. It was clam- 
my and cold, and not a vestige of a pulse could 
I detect. I struck a wax match and held it 
to his face. The eyes were wide open and 


filmy, staring straight up into the reeking sky. 
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AND SO I HELD HER, 
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WHISPERING ENDEARMENTS 


‘‘s SILENT WITNESS,” 
John C. 

The dilated pupils were insensitive to the glare 
of the match, the eyeballs insensitive to the 
touch of my finger. 

Beyond all doubt the man was dead. 

A 

KATHERINE FIGHTS HER FATAL 

WEAKNESS. 
Hastings 
C hance.”’ 
begins in the 


BY R. 
Winston Co 


AUSTIN FREEMAN 


Mary Bradley's “The Splendid 
(Appleton.) 


middle of 


r 
rrom 


Chapter I things: 

She knew, as he very high-handedly carried 
her away from the others who had come to 
the steamer to see her off, that it was going 
to be a wretched ten minutes! They had 
gone over that ground so often of late! She 
was aware—to her unhappiness—of every plea 
that he could make, of every stubborn, wound- 
ing word that she must give in reply. It did 
no good to talk about it any more, but since 
‘t was the last hour before her sailing she 
could not grudge him those few instants out 
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of the lifetime that she was so persistently 
withholding. 

To her unhappiness for him there was add- 
ed a subtle sense of shame, because she had 
seen this coming and had been irresolute, un- 
certain, so genuinely liking him that she had 
been dreadfully tempted. . . . 

Even now it was hard to be sure that she 
would never be sorry for this. There were 
so many ways of looking at life! 

“T’ll wait,” he kept telling her with mad- 
deningly dogged insistence. “You don’t know 
yourself, yet. You’re crazy now over this 
painting thing—but what is there in that for 
you? You'll find out! And I'll wait - 

Across the gray-blue of her eyes there 
scudded a little zigzag of panic fear. Across 
the young eagerness of her face there dark- 
ened a shadow of age-old hesitation. It was 
so perilously easy to have him wait—with no 
ostensible responsibility upon her part! Sup- 
pose he were right? Suppose she failed? Sup- 
pose she never loved? Suppose she never met 
anyone else so likable—so distractingly eli- 
gible? Oh, she knew what lunacy her refusal 
of him would be thought! And she knew, too, 
for all her youth and buoyancy, that the game 
of life goes often hardest with the most scru- 
pulous player. From the deeps a hundred 
whispers of caution rose, a prompting echo 
from long lines of sensible, home-loving 
women. 

Then she shook her head at him angrily, 
her straight brows .knit. “No! Don’t wait. 
Dick. It’s useless.” 

“But you like me?” 

“Too well. That’s the trouble. I can al- 
most persuade myself that such liking is 
enough—but it’s not. There’s more I ought to 
feel, more I could feel, if—if e 

“If you met the right one?” 

The discord in his voice smote her quiver- 
ing senses hard. She was a girl with a fatal 
capacity for feeling others’ pain—sometimes 
too late; a fatal weakness for giving pleasure 
—sometimes too long. Tears leaped to her 
eyes. 

““Oh, Dick, I wish I could give you what 
you want! I wish I could!” 


fi 


MARY STAYS CONTRARY. 


From Temple Bailey’s “Contrary Mary.” (Penn.) 

To those who did not understand her passion for 
work, and independence, and real love, Mary appeared 
contrary. But Porter foresaw that someone would 
win her yet. 

“You've kept yourself protected so far by 
that little independent manner of yours, which 
scares men off. But some day a man will 
come who won’t be scared—and then it will 
be a fight to the finish between him—and 
me.” 

“Oh, Porter, I don’t want to think of marry- 
ing—not for ten million years.” 

“And yet,” he said prophetically, “if to-mor- 
row you should meet some man who could 
make you think he was the Only One, you’d 
marry him in the face of all the world.” 

“No man of that kind will ever come.” 

“What kind?” 








“That will make me willing to lose the 
world.” 

The rain was beating against the windows 
of the cab. 

“Porter, please. We must go home.” 

“Not unless you'll promise to let me prove 
it—to let me show that I’m a man—not a— 
boy.” 

“You're the best friend I’ve ever had. [I 
wish you wouldn’t insist on being something 
else.” 

“But I do insist——” 

“And I insist upon going home. 
and take me.” 

It was said with decision, and he gave the 
order to the driver. And so they whirled at 


Be good 





SHE FLASHED A QUICK GLANCE AT HIM 


FROM “CONTRARY MARY,” BY 
TEMPLE BAILEY 


The Penn Publishing Co. 


last up the avenue of the Presidents and along 
the edges of the Park, and arrived at the 
foot of the terrace of the big house. 

There was a light in the tower window. 

“That fellow is up yet,” Porter said. He 
had an umbrella over her, and was shielding 
her as best he could from the rain. “I don’t 
like to think of him in the house.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, he sees you every day. Talks to you 
every day. And what do you know of him? 
And I who’ve known you all my life must be 
content with scrappy minutes with other peo- 
ple around. And anyhow—I believe I’d be 
jealous of Satan himself, Mary.” 

hey were under the porch now, and she 
drew away from him a bit, surveying him with 
disapproving eyes. 

“You aren’t like yourself to-night, Porter.” 

He put one hand on her shoulder and stood 
looking down at her. “How can I be? What 
am I going to do when I leave you, Mary, 
and face the fact that you don’t care—that 
I’m no more to you—than that fellow up there 
in the—tower ?” 

He straightened himself, then with the mad- 
ness of his earlier mood upon him, he said one 
thing more before he left her: 
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“Contrary Mary, if I 
weren't such a coward, and 
vou weren't so—-wonderful— 
Yd kiss you now—and 
make you—care—” 


A 
DORIANA MYRTILLA 
SIGNS HER NAME. 
From Ruth MeEnery Stuart's 
“The Cocoon.” (Hearst’s.) 
The letters written from a 
sanitarium by an attractive young 
woman to her husband. 
Suite 99, Feb. 28th. 
(And the sea flirty.) 
You see, Dear-dear, I’m 
doing as I suggested, just 
writing and stopping any old 
time. It’s more like life than 
formal letters. I just put in 
a date once in a while as the 
German frau drops a raisin 
in her dough “for a change.” 
Would you believe it, Jacky 
dear? I’m _ having fun. 
Something’s doing. Some- 
thing not scheduled in the 
“rest-cure,” although legiti- 
mately born of it. Of course, 
I wanted to tell you, first 
thing, to make it respectable. 
Listen; they don’t know 
I’m married, here. They think 
I’m your sister, Miss Hemin- 
way. Even the doctors think 
so, and I’m in for it. I didn’t 
understand it, for a while. 
And that isn’t all; there are 
complications. It’s this blonde 


hair, Jack—or partly that— ‘ a“ 


” 
“) AM A COCOON; OR MUST I SAY IN A COCOON? 


the complications. 


The mistake happened na- FROM “THE COCOON, A REST-CURE COMEDY, 
Eearst’s International Library Co, 


turally enough when I ar- 
rived, The office clerk pushed 
the big book over to me and said “Sign please,” 
and so I did dutifully, writing my full name 
unabashed, Doriana Myrtilla Van der Wey- 
den Heminway, just so. If he had said, 
“Registér,” I’d have written proudly “Mrs. J. 
Dartmouth Heminway,” but a signature is a 
signature and he said “Sign’—said it in a 
voice accustomed to command. It seems that 
you didn’t explain that your sister, Miss 
Heminway, decided at the last not to come 
with your wife—and I’d forgotten all about it. 
Now, Jack, was it my fault—the mistake? 
And am I to blame if I don’t look married? 
I didn’t make my profile. Of course, noth- 
ing serious is happening—but be still. Don’t 
wriggle. And don’t rush a letter down here 
inquiring about your “wife”? I may ask you 


to do it, when the time is ripe—but not yet. 


Trust things to me. 

There are already two men in the case, 
three, I mean, for of course you are always 
in it with me. Two besides. But remember, 
there’s safety in numbers. 

Good night, dear, 
My head is on your arm, 
i BLEssy. 
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*”? BY RUTH MC ENERY STUART 


RUGGLES CHANGES HIS SPHERE. 


From Harry Leon Wilson's “Ruggles of Red Gap.” 
(Doubleday, Page.) 


Ruggles, a model of deportment, has been for years 
valet to the Honorable George Augustus Vane-Basing- 
well. The Honorable George, fascinated by a game of 
poker, puts Ruggles up as stake and loses him to some 
covetous Americans, who triumphantly bear him off 
to dazzle the Western town of Red Gap. “Cousin 
Egbert” goes out with Ruggles on the first night in 
town, and, having no proper sense of class distinc- 
tions, introduces him as “my friend, Colonel Ruggles.” 
Next morning Ruggles hears sounds that fill him with 
consternation. 

“ComE at once!” I heard her cry. “It’s un- 
speakable! There isn’t a moment to lose! 
Come as you are!” Hereupon, banging the 
receiver into its place with frenzied roughness, 
she ran halfway up the stairs to shout: 

“Egbert Floud! Egbert Floud! You march 
right down here this minute, sir!” 

From his room I heard an alarmed response, 
and a moment later knew that he had joined 
her. The door closed upon them, but high 
words reached me. Mostly the words of Mrs. 
Effie they were, though I could detect muffled 
retorts from the other. Wondering what this 
could portend, I noted from my window some 
ten minutes later the hurried arrival of the 
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C. Belknap-Jacksons. The husband clenched 
a crumpled newspaper in one hand and both 
he and his wife betrayed signs to the trained 
eye of having performed hasty toilets for this 
early call. 

As the door of the drawing-room closed 
upon them there ensued a terrific outburst 
carrying a rich general effect of astonished 
rage. Some moments the sinister chorus con- 
tinued, then a door sharply opened and I heard 
my own name cried out by Mrs. Effie in a tone 
that caused me to shudder. Rapidly descend- 
ing the stairs, | entered the room to face the 
excited group. Cousin Egbert crouched on a 
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sofa in a far corner like a hunted beast, but 
the others were standing, and all glared at me 
furiously. 

The ladies addressed me simultaneously, one 
of them, I believe, asked me what I meant by 
it and the other demanding how dared j. 
which had the sole effect of adding to my be- 
wilderment, nor did the words of Cousin 
Egbert diminish this. 

“Hello, Bill!” he called, adding with a sort 
of timid bravado: “Don’t you let ’em bluff 
you, not for a minute!” 

“Yes, and it was probably all that wretched 
Cousin Egbert’s fault in the first place,” snap- 
ped Mrs. Belknap-Jackson almost 
tearfully. 

“Say, listen here, now; I don’t see 
as now l’ve done anything wrong,” 
he feebly protested. “Bill’s human, 
ain’t he? Answer me that!” 

“One sees it all!” This from Bel- 
knap-Jackson in bitter and judicial 
tones. He flung out his hands at 
Cousin Egbert in a gesture of piti- 
less scorn. “I dare say,” he con- 
tinued, “that poor Ruggles was mere- 
ly a tool in his hands—weak, pos- 
sibly, but not vicious.” 

“May I inquire ” I made bold 
to begin, but Mrs. Effie shut me off, 





brandishing the newspaper before 
me, 
“Read it!” she commanded in 


999 


hoarse, tragic tones. “There!” she 
added, pointing at monstrous black 
headlines on the page as I weakly 
took it from her, And then I saw. 
There before them, divining now the 
enormity of what had come to pass, 
I controlled myself to master the fol- 
lowing screed: 


RED GAP’S DISTINGUISHED 
VISITOR. 


Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles of London 
and Paris, late of the British army, bon- 
vivant and man of the world, is in our 
midst for an indefinite stay, being at pres- 
ent the honoured house guest of Senator 
and Mrs. James Knox Floud, who returned 
from foreign parts on the 5:16 flyer yes- 
terday afternoon. Colonel Ruggles has 
long been intimately associated with the 
family of his lordship the Earl of Brin- 
stead, and especially with his lordship’s 
brother, the Honourable George Augustus 
Vane-Basingwell, with whom he has re- 
cently been sojourning in la belle France. 
In a brief interview which the Colonel 
genially accorded ye scribe, he expressed 
himself as delighted with our thriving little 


city. 
a 
JIM OR SARA? 
From Honoré Willsie’s “Still Jim.” 
(Stokes.) 


Jim Manning, who listens more than he 
talks, has ideals about the future of the 
Anglo-Saxon Americans, whom he _ sees 
hard pressed by the foreigners who have 
settled in New England. He decides to 
go west and build a dam that would at 
least be his thumb-print on history before 
he claims Penelope. He has no misgivings 
about leaving the field free for Saradokis, 
his college friend. 


“Say, Pen, I can get my appoint- 
ment to the Reclamation Service and 
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(in going out west in a couple of 
weeks. I—I want to say something 
to you.” 

lim moistened his lips and prayed 
for the right words to come. Pen 
looked a little bewildered. She had 
come in to champion Sara and was 
not inclined to discuss Jim’s job in- 
stead. But Jim found words and 
spoke eagerly: 

“I’m going away, Pen, to make 
some kind of a name to bring back 
to you and then, when I’ve made it, 
I’m coming for you, Penelope.” He 
put his strong young hands on Pen’s 
shoulders and looked clearly into her 
eyes. “You belong to me, Penelope. 
You never can belong to Sara. You 
know that.” 

Pen looked up into Jim’s face a 
little pitifully. “Still Jim, way back 
in my heart is a feeling for you that 
belongs to no one else. You—you 
are fine, Jim, and yet—Oh, Jim, if 
you want me, you’d better take me 
now, because,” this with a sudden 
gust of girlish confidence, “because, 
honestly, ’m just crazy about Sara, 
and I know you are better for me 
than he is!” 

Jim gave a joyful laugh. “I'd be 
a mucker to try to make you marry 
me now, Penny. Ycu are just a kid. 
And just a dear. There is an awful 
lot to you that Sara can never touch. 
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You show it only to me. And it’s 
mine.” 
“You'd better stay on the job, 


Still,” said Pen, warningly. 

Again Jim laughed. “Why, you sent me 
cut west yourself.” 

Pen nodded. “And it will make a man of 
you. It will wake you up. And when you 
wake up, you'll be a big man, Jimmy.” 

Pen’s old look was on her face. “What do 
you mean, Pen?” asked Jim. 

The girl shook her head. “I don’t quite 
know. Some day, when I’ve learned some of 
the lessons Aunt Mary says are coming to 
me, I'll tell you.” Then a look almost of 
fright came to Pen’s face. “I’m afraid to 
learn the lessons, Still Jim. Take me with 
you now, Jimmy.” 

The tall boy looked at her longingly, then 
he said: “Dear, I mustn’t. It wouldn’t be 
treating you right.” And there was a sud- 
den depth of passion in his young voice as he 
added, “I’m going to give you my sign and 
seal again, beloved.” 

And Jim lifted Penelope in his strong arms 
and laid his lips to hers in a hot young kiss 
that seemed to leave its impress on her very 
heart. As he set her to her feet, Penelope 
gave a little sob and ran from the room. 


5 
. JAFFERY COMES HOME WITH—A 
WIFE. 
From William J. Locke’s “Jaffery.” 
Good 
by 
fish 


(Lane.) 

old bull-necked Jaffery, a war correspondent 
trade, a desperado by inclination and a queer 
where women are concerned, drops the following 
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THE WINGED VICTORY AS I LOOKED AT LIOSHA O? 
THE HILLTOP” 
FROM “‘JAFFERY,” BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


John Lane Co. 


bomb into the home of an old college friend, where 
Adrian Boldero, another old friend, happens to be 
spending the week-end. 

Now it is a very odd coincidence, one, how- 
ever, which had little, if anything, to do with 
the curious entanglement of my friend’s affairs 
into which I was afterwards drawn, but an 
odd coincidence all the same, that on passing 
from the dining room with Adrian to joint 
Barbara in the drawing room, | found among 
the last post letters lying on the hall table one 
which, with a thrill of pleasure, I held up be- 
fore Adrian’s eyes. 

“Do you recognize the handwriting?” 

“Good Lord!” cried he. “It’s from Jaffery 
Chayne. And’—he scanned the stamp and 
postmark—“from Cettinje. What the -deuce 
is he doing there?” 

“Let us see!” said I. 

I opened the letter and scanned it through; 
then I read it aloud. 

“Dear Hilary, 

“A line to let you know that I’m coming 
back soon. I haven’t quite finished my job—” 

“What was his job?” 

“Heaven knows,” I replied. “The last time 
I heard from him he was cruising about the 
Saragossa Sea.” 

I resumed my reading. 

“for the usual reason, a woman. If it 
wasn’t for women what a thundering amount 
of work a man could get through. Anyhow— 
I’m coming back, with an encumbrance. A 
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wife. Not my wife, thank Olympus, but an- 
other man’s wife—” 

“Poor old devil!” cried Adrian. “I knew he 
would come a mucker one of these days!” 

“Wait,” said I, and I read— 

“poor Prescott’s wife. I don’t think you 
ever knew Prescott, but he was a good sort. 
He died of typhoid. Only quaggas and yaks 
and other iron-gutted creatures like myself 
can stand Albania. I’m escorting her to Eng- 
land, so look out for us. How’s everybody? 
Do you ever hear of Adrian? If so, collar 
him. I want to work the widow off on him. 
She has a goodish deal of money and is a kind 
of human dynamo. The best thing in the 
world for Adrian.” 

Adrian confounded the 
tinued— 

“Prepare then for the Dynamic Widow. 
Love to Barbara, the fairy grasshopper—” 

“Who’s that?” 

“My daughter, Susan Freeth. The last time 
he saw her, she was hopping about in a green 
jumper—Barbara would give you the elemen- 
tary costume’s commercial name.” 

“and yourself,” I read. “By the way, do 
you know of a granite-built, iron-grated, port- 
cullised, barbicaned, really comfortable home 
for widows? 


fellow. I con- 


Yours, Jaffery.” 

Without waiting for comment from Adrian, 
I went with the letter into the drawing room, 
he following. I handed it to Barbara, who ran 
it through. 

“That’s just like Jaffery. 
ing.” 

“T think he has told us everything,” said I. 

“But who and what and whence is this 
lady ?” 

“Goodness knows!” said I. 

“Therefore, he has told us nothing,” retort- 
ed Barbara. “My own belief is that she’s a 
Brazilian.” 

“But what,” asked Adrian, “would a lone 
Brazilian female be doing in the Balkans?” 

“Looking for a husband, of course,” said 
Barbara. 

And like all wise men when staggered by 
serene feminine asseveration we bowed our 
heads and agreed that nothing could be more 
obvious. 

oy 


THE INTERMEZZO. 

From E. F. Benson’s “Arundel.” (Doran.) 
Edward lived a thoroughly comfortable, conventional 
life. He played croquet and played the piano, was 
gg at the office and properly engaged to Edith. 

hen, from India came the colonel’s daughter and— 

SHE finished, and sat still for a moment, 
with her fingers still resting on the last chord. 
Then she gave a long sigh, and, turning round, 
saw him. 

“Cousin Edward!” she said, almost incredu- 
lously, teeling exactly what just now he had 
felt, namely, that he had been looking through 
a keyhole at her. 

He got up, only dimly conscious of the re- 
buke in her voice. 

“IT came in after you had begun that inter- 
mezzo,” he said, “and I didn’t want to disturb 
you. I know how you hate an interruption. 


Scihasision 


He tells us noth- 
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He paused a moment, dead to all else except 
the fact of her. 

“I never heard you play like that before,” he 
said. “It was you.” 

She still looked troubled. 

“T don’t think you should have done that,” 
she said. “Didn’t Lind tell you that Aunt Julia 
and Edith were out?” 

“Yes. If you think I oughtn’t to have come 
in I am sorry. But I can’t help rejoicing that 
| have heard you play like that.” 

Suddenly it seemed to Elizabeth that it was 
ridiculous of her to object to what he had 
done. She had often played to him alone 
before, and what difference did it make if on 
this occasion she did not know of his pres- 
ence? But her reason was at variance with 
her instinct. 

She smiled at him. 

“It is nothing,” she said; “I was absurd to 
mind. I am glad you thought I played it well. 
Have you had tea? Shall we go into the 
garden?” 

He saw his danger slipping away irom him; 
he had but to make a commonplace reply and 
it would be past. But he saw his dream, that 
had become incarnate, slipping away from him 
also, and at the moment that meant everything 
in the world to him. .He was reckless, on 
fre, and came close to her and stammered a 
little when he spoke. 

“For the last fortnight,” he said, “I have 
thought of nothing else but you r 

Loyalty and cowardice mixed caused him 
to stop. He saw amazement and utter sur- 
prise flood Elizabeth’s face; he saw also, faint 
as the reflection of far-away lightning, some- 
thing that responded to him, something that 
leaped towards him instead of recoiling from 
him. But all the rest of her was lost in pure 
bewilderment, which only wanted to get rid 
of him. She did not even answer him, but, 
with finger and following eye, pointed to the 
door. 

“I beg your pardon!” he said quickly. 

“Please go!” said the girl. 

She sat down on the music-stool which she 
had so lately left, and while waiting for her 
brain to work again struck a random note or 
two. As far as she felt anything she felt 
surprise. Then in a flash came indignation 
that, while he was but a month old in his 
engagement to Edith, he should speak thus 
to her. And following instantly on that, 
like some burglar violently breaking into her 


mind, same the unbidden thought,” “He cares 
for me.” 
Si 


WAITING. 
Charles Tenney Jackson's 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Mary and Clell had been en i inc 
} gaged six years since 
they had both gretusted, classmates, at a western 
university. At the end of that time Mary was confi- 
dential secretary to the General Manager of the 
Amalgamated Electric Company at a $5000 salary, 
and Clell was still a $25 a week draughtsman. That 
was the tragedy. 

“Doctor Dick, I’m ti iti isn’ 
#R VICK, I'm tired of waiting. It isn’t 
right—even before this thing of Leila’s money, 
and Mary having to make good my shortage, 
Its become _ intolerable. Waiting—always 
waiting. Good Lord, I’ve tried—I’ve smashed 
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away down there six years—and 
to-day there are ten thousand young 
fellows just out of college who are 
ready and fit to take my job. And 
Mary—well, I asked her to resign 
her position and marry me and take 
a chance—and she won't!” 

Mary’s gray eyes had sought mine, 
strangely touched. 

“That isn’t quite it, Doctor Dick. 
I love Clell. You both know how 
much. And it’s been hard waiting— 
oh, so very hard! But now, when I 
—I seem really to have gone on a 
bit—and Clell, dear—Clell e 

Clell had winced; I nodded sym- 
pathetically. I was guessing much. 

“We ought to have been married 
long ago,” went on Mary. 

“And I asked her to 
now,” Clell cried. 

“On your salary, Clell?” I ven- 
tured. 

“That’s just it, Doctor Dick.” Six 
years, and by this time we _ had 
planned that I’d have got ahead and 
Mary would have quit her place and 
we'd been married. And it’s Mary 
who’s gone to the top!” 

“Quite so,” I put in far too tran- 
quilly for hot-headed Clell. 

“Every cent I ever saved went for 
technical books—what does it get a 
fellow with this big combine?” 

“Clell, dear,” Mary had put in soft- 
ly, “you’ve done splendidly. Only—” 

“That’s it—only you’ve done bet- 
ter. Mary, there’s something wrong 
somewhere. College and _ special 
training for you women is a big mis- 
take. Or else it’s the time and the 
city. You’re too—too modern—I ask 
you to marry me on my salary and 
you won't.” 





marry me 


“No. And you know I love you, 
Clell.”. And Mary turned to me with a bright 


brave eagerness. “Doctor Dick, I just asked 
him to marry me! Now—at once—to-morrow 
—and we'd both keep on working until—till 
Clell did get on and open his own consulting 
offices, and things were splendid!” 

_“My dear—” I began, not so tranquilly this 
time. 

“Think of that, Doctor Dick!” Clell cried. 
“Mary and I—married—both of us working— 
she at five hundred a month and me—a hun- 
dred! Good Lord, do you think a man could 
stand for that?” 

“I told him it would only be for a year or 
so. And we could keep on right in my apart- 
ments, Doctor Dick—and live on Ais income 
and save my money to open his business with 
when the time came.” 

“Exactly like you, Mary. Wonderfully sane, 
Practical—all that—but a man—” I looked 
pityingly at Clell, and it stung afresh, I fear. 

“Doctor Dick sees—” he blurted. 

“Dear old Dick is as out-of-the-century as 
you are,” Mary retorted. “Oh, I want to help 


"? 


—and I want to be free—free—to help! 
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Er—but marriage—” I said, and the girl cut 
me off sharply. 

“Marriage—is what?” 

“Well—” I cleared my throat severely. “All 
these ideas of you intensely modern young 
women—er, break up the home and every- 
thing.” 

Mary laughed—there at the outraged two 
oft us. 








Non-Fiction 


BRINGING DOWN A CHARGING LION 
AT FOUR YARDS. 
From Stewart Edward White’s “The Rediscovered 
Country.” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

A running narrative in diary form of hunting ex- 
periences in Africa, with photographs by the author. 

A BIG maned lion leaped to the top of the 
bank right in my face! 

I was just four yards from him. In the 
fraction of an instant that he paused to 
assure his balance I recovered from the shock 
of surprise, swung the bead of my .405 on 
him, and pulled the trigger. It would be ex- 
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“THE 


FOUR LIONS 


FROM REDISCOVERED COUNTRY,” BY STEWART 


EDWARD WHITE 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

ceedingly interesting to know just the actual 
lapse of time between the appearance of the 
lion and the first shot. In reality it must have 
been exceeedingly short, for the beast was 
caught between the landing from his leap and 
his spring; he indubitably intended to attack, 
knew just where we were, and was out to 
make a fight of it. Yet I apparently had time 
to notice a great many little details, such as 
the fact that the lion had an unusually fine 
mane; that the mane was so erect between the 
ears as almost to point forward; that his eyes 
looked round rather than elliptical. Later 
Memba Sasa told me: 

“T said, “Will the bwana never shoot!’ ” 

Nevertheless, before the lion had even tensed 
his muscles for the next effort that would land 
him on me, the first bullet took him. It was 
an exceedingly interesting example of how 
rapidly and comprehensively the human mind 
works under excitement. 

The .405, Winchester delivers a blow of about 
3300 foot-pounds; and this animal was so 
near that the velocity was in no way dimin- 
ished by air resistance. The largest buffalo I 
ever saw was knocked right off his feet by 
a shoulder shot from it. This lion did not 
lose his balance, but the force of the blow 
thrust him sidewise as a paper box is blown 
by a violent gust of wind. That he was not 
knocked flat seems to me remarkable. Per- 
haps the highly organized nervous system of 
the cat responded instantaneously so that the 
muscles reacted unconsciously and at once. I 
vanked the lever of my rifle down and back 
and put in another. The bullet entered iust 
two inches from the first. I was shooting for 
the heart; the head shot on a lion is always 
uncertain. 5 

This second shot again thrust him back so 


far that he toppled over the edge of the bank 
and down into the ravine. 


[ ran to the edge. He had recovered him 
self and was again scrambling up the stee; 
side, growling horribly. My third shot brok 
his foreleg. Steadying, I raked him from end 
to end. He rolled over on his side still growl- 
ing and roaring, biting the ground. I watched 
him closely for further trouble, but after 
moment he died. Memba Sasa was standing 
close to my left elbow, the Springfield cocked, 
five .405 cartridges spread ready fanwise in 
his left hand. 
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ON SOILS AND SOAPS AND FINGER- 
NAILS. 


Bowles’ “My Garden in 
(Dodge Pub.) 


A book-full of careful instructions on the bringing 
up of flowers, with such occasional digressions on the 
gardener’s personal problems as the following: 


From E. A. Summer. 


Tuat is the worst of my style of gardening, 
my finger nails are never even respectable, 
until I have been away from home and visit- 
ing friends who do not require or permit any 
help in their garden operations, for at least a 
week, when I scarcely recognize the pink and 
white terminations of my fingers as really part 
of them. Two hours after my return we have 
changed all that, though, for I cannot garden 
in gloves. 

For a short period I persevered with a most 
refined and elegant idea I read about some- 
where, and carried a cake of soap in a metal 
soapbox in my garden basket, and scratched 
it diligently like a cat claws a tree or the leg 
of one’s best Chippendale chairs, until my 
nails were so well filled with soap there was 
no room for dirt, and, of course, as some 
popular song or saying (I forget which) 
puts it, “It all comes out in the wash.” But 
| have long since got used to broken and 
stumpy nails and a roughened and dyed fore- 
finger any seamstress would shudder at, and 
1 am hoping my friends are getting used to 
them also. I cannot stand and give orders, 
and watch them being carried out, for long, 
without my fingers itching to be in the pie. 
If I have gently laid out a root on the soft, 
newly-dug soil, I feel I have done the best 
that can be done for it, stretching it just as far 
as it could and should go without forcing it 
unnaturally, laid it in the softest bed and so 
on, but to watch the operation, even though 
just as skilfully performed, fills one with 
doubts. Is not the root being strained at its 
junction with the stem? Would it not be 
better a little more to the right? The pro- 
fessional gardener is so clever and clean with 
his tools, too, that he very seldom handles 
the soil or even messes the handle of his 
tools. But I cannot acquire his knack; my 
hands go into the soft thrown-out heap to 
sprinkle it round the newly-placed roots, to 
press it down on one side, or make a little hole 
to push a tributary root into; so on any but 
the driest days, or when working in the sand 
of the moraine or Iris patch, I and all the 
tools I am using are covered with mud in a 
few minutes. I hope the precious things 


I plant thus fussily are the better for 
it all. 
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HOW AMERICA CAN REGAIN THE 
DAVIS CUP. 


Vaile’s “‘Modern Tennis.” 
Wagnalls.) 


ey ae (Funk & 
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The contents of this thoroughly practical book in- 
clude: The grip of the racket; Strokes, class I and 
class II; The flight of the ball; Modern service; 
Foot-faults; Tournament play; English and Australian 
tennis compared; Laws of tennis; Regulations for the 
management of a tennis tournament; and many other 
vaianune chapters. It is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of prominent players in action. 

BrieF_y, it may be said that America lost 
the Davis Cup through lack of form, and that 
she may, and almost certainly can, regain it by 
paying more attention to correct form. 

In the comparisons made herein it must be 
understood that international form and the 
highest degree of that is being considered, for 
nothing less than that will be of service to 
America in the task which is in front of her. 

There is an amazing number of fine young 
tennis-players springing up in America, but 
the majority of them lack form 
in some important respect. 

This lack of form springs in / 
almost every case from igno- 
rance of the theory of the game. 

Tennis is such a remarkably dif- | 
ficult game to play well, that if | 
one trusts to what one can learn | 
of one’s own observation on the 
court, one is likely to be too old 
to play the game before one 
knows it thoroughly. 

This may sound like exagger- 
ation. Let me give an illustra- 
tion. Maurice E, McLoughlin, 
one of the finest young players 
in the world, went back to Cali- 
fornia last year, after nine years 
of playing, defeated, instead of 
being three times in succession 
national champion, because his 
form off the ground is unwor- 
thy of the rest of his game. 

It simply amounts to this. 
McLoughlin’s game, despite his 
brilliant performances, is unbal- 
anced. He has only developed 
one side of it, the service and 
the volley. So long as Mc- 
Loughlin has to deal with a ball 
in the air he is quite at home 
and as good as the best, pro- 
vided it is not too low, but when 
he has to deal with a ball that 
comes off the ground he is an- 
other man.* * * 

In tennis the strokes should 
be as clear-cut and well defined 
as they are in golf. They should, 
in fact, be standardized, and 
their production, both theoretic- 
ally and practically, should be 
taught intelligently. 

It has always been a matter 
of wonder to me that there is 
such chaos in the strokes in ten- 
nis, for surely America has pro- R. N, 
duced some players worthy of 
being followed. W. A, Larned 
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was one of the soundest stroke-players in the 
world, and he had seven championships 
of the United States to recommend his meth- 
ods, yet how many young players with his 
brand on them do we see? : 

It is not, however, necessary to take any 
one player for all one’s strokes. One may 
take one stroke from one man and another 
trom a different source. I should have no 
hesitation in advising a young player to 
mold his backhand drive on Mr. T. R. Pell’s, 
for it is at least as good as any in the north- 
ern hemisphere; but there are other players to 
whom I should recommend him, in preference 
to Mr. Pell, if he wanted the best possible 
forehand, although Mr. Pell’s stroke is not 
to be despised, and, as a matter of fact, should 


‘be known and used—with a firmer wrist—by 


every player, for it is the natural reply to a 
low ball, but, unfortunately, not very useful 
on a high bound. 


~ 





AN IDEAL POSITION FOR SERVING 


° VAILE 


FROM ““MODERN TENNIS,” BY P. A. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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THE VIOLATION OF NEUTRALITY. 


From J. William White’s “A Text-Book of the War 
for Americans.” (Winston.) 


Dr. White presents what he believes to be_ the con- 
sensus of American opinion on the war. He makes 
a strong plea for the Allies and answers the arguments 
of German apologists. 

Doctor BERNHARD DernBuRG has made per- 
haps the most elaborate of the arguments in 
defense of the violation of Belgium’s neutral- 
ity. He begins with a series of counter- 
charges, as follows: England has_ broken 
treaties. England has encouraged Portugal 
to break “a treaty of peace and amity” with 
Germany. England has “solicited” the sever- 
ing of the Triple Alliance, i. ¢., has tried to 
prevent Italy from fighting by the side of her 
bitter and hereditary enemy, Austria. Japan 


broke a Japanese-Chinese treaty. Finally, the 


United States Supreme Court said in 1889 that, 
under certain circumstances, treaty stipulations 
might, in the interest of the country, be dis- 
regarded. This judgment was handed down 
when the Chinese were excluded from the 
United States. 

Much has happened in the quarter of a 
century since 1889, but there was not then, 
anc is not now, any just basis of comparison 
between a modification or abrogation of a 
treaty concerning immigration, and the brutal 
rape and pillage of a whole country because 
of its insistence upon the most elementary of 
human rights. 

The fundamental point seems to be this: A 
treaty between two or more countries cun- 
cernina matters of international administra- 
tion may be the subject of change under 
changed conditions, or may be abrogated, and 
such change or abrogation may or may not 
be considered a casus belli. Furthermore, such 
a treaty may have to be broken in time of 
war under the law of imperative necessity 
(now appealed to by the Germans), and the 
degree of wrong involved in such infraction 
can be determined only by the circumstances 
of the particular case. 

But a treaty concerning “neutrality,” in 
which the interests of five nations are involved, 
and by which, long in advance of war, each 
signatory binds itself not to acquire any ad- 
vantage dependent upon the non-observance 
of such neutrality in time of war, is obviously 
made with particular reference to war and to 
war conditions. 

The nation that disregards such a treaty, 
that repudiates for its own interests such an 
obligation, is, as Mr. Fraley has said (p. 90), 
like the person who cheats at cards. It should 
be regarded as outside the pale of civilized 
intercourse. 


a 
A TRAGEDY FAMILIAR TO EVERY 
CAMPER. 
From G. P. Putnam’s “In the Oregon Country.” 
(Putnam.) 


_ Describes experiences outdoors in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California, together with some folk-lore 
and the modern West in the making. 

AT DUSK, we reached the camp, with tired 
legs and a mighty hunger. It was late—too 
late to attempt much in the way of an elabor- 
ate meal, even as “elaborateness” is reckoned 






when you have been on the trail for a fort- 
night. So we compromised on a “light” re- 
past, which included, if I remember aright, 
such infinitesimal items as a couple of quarts 
of coffee, a panful of bacon, a can of peaches, 
a package of raisins, and sundry other lesser 
matters. 

“To-morrow,” we agreed, “we will have a 
teed. A real feed, worthy of the name. A 
feed that will go down in campers’ history. A 
feed, in short, that will make us feel that we 
have been FED.” 

With that resolution we set to work. It was 
tiresome and sleepy work, to be sure, but 
thorough for all that. It was, indeed, as if 
we made our gastronomic will before ending 
the trip, for ere we clambered into our blank- 
ets the pride of the larder, the best of what 
was left in the pack-saddles, was placed in our 
biggest pot. 

It was to be a mulligan—a mighty mulligan. 
In it there were venison, ham, bacon, potatoes, 
onions, a dash of corn, a taste of tomatoes, 
remnants of bannocks, some persistent beans, 
and a handful of rice; it was freckled with 
raisins and seasoned to the king’s taste. Al- 
most devoutly we laid it to rest, placing the 
big pot upon the fire and reinforcing the 
dying blaze with lasting knots. Then, with 
contented sighs, we dove into sleeping-bags 
and blankets, and forthwith passed into the 
land of dream-mountains, where one coasted 
for eons down comfortably warm snow slopes, 
and venison mulligan flowed in the streams 
instead of water. 

Alas for dreams! Like the proverbial 
worm, the log turned—and with it the pot, bot- 
tom up. In the wee small hours the sound of 
sizzling ashes waked us, and we roused to 
discover the fragrant juices of our precious 
mulligan oozing into the hungry ground. 

Tragedy? Truly yes; a sad, sad campers’ 
tragedy. But what could we do? It avails 
nothing to cry over spilt mulligan. So once 
more we nestled in the blankets and drifted 
off into the Land of Nod, dreaming sadly of 
wrecked mulligan and gladly of future excur- 
sions in the wondrous, pleasant mountain land 
of Oregon. 

iz 


JERUSALEMWM’S SPELL. 


From Archie Bell’s “The Spell of the Holy Land.” 
(Page.) 


The author conducts the reader on a journey from 
Port Said in the southern part of Palestine, to 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, into the Garden of Geth- 
semane, through the Judean wilderness and over the 
Galilean hills to Damascus, in the northern part of 
the land made holy to three religions of the world. 

THE typical Jerusalem carriage that meets 
tourists at the railway station would be an ex- 
hibit of note in any circus parade in Amer- 
ica. It is an ancient ark-like thing that sways 
like a cradle as the horses gallop along the 
highway. Every driver seems to think that 
his passengers desire to arrive at their destina- 
tion before any other passengers get there, so 
he whips his animals, and they go at full gal- 
lop, while he yells at the top of his voice for 
pedestrians and vehicles to get out of the way 
or be run down. After clinging to the seat 
through ten minutes of this Jerusalem speed 
mania we arrived beside the great wall of 
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the city, which in most places looks as if it 
might have been constructed yesterday of 
materials “made to look old,” which we some- 
times see at our Luna Parks and pleasure re- 
sorts. Yet parts of the foundation of the 
wall were certainly in place in the reign of 
Herod. * * * The horses dashed along, but 
quickly came to a halt in front of an hotel. 
The gallop from the station had been too 
breathless to permit of much reflection regard- 
ing arrival in the Holy City. 

About the first thing 1 knew I was in the 
hands of an hotel clerk who was showing me 
about various rooms. As I selected the apart- 
ment that should be my temporary home in 
Jerusalem he walked out onto the balcony and 
pointing his hand straight ahead he asked 
“Recognize that black dome?” I did not. 

_“That’s the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
You see the other dome over there? That’s 
the Mosque of Omar, the scene of Solomon’s 
Temple, Herod’s Temple, and covering the 
rock upon which Abraham was about to sacri- 
hee Isaac. That hill is the Mount of Olives. 
See the green trees over there? That’s the 
Garden of Gethsemane. It’s a very fine room, 
very attractive.” 

_ And he went away. Within a stone’s throw 
trom the Church of the Holy Sepulchre! The 
clerk had said it as ‘if an American hotel 
clerk had told a stranger that he could see the 
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lake or the river from a tentn-story window. 
I sat alone on the balcony as the shadows of 
evening began to blot out the Garden of Geth- 
cemane and until it faded away with the entire 
Mount of Olives. Darkness fell, and out of 
the darkness a great illuminated cross arose 
before me. It was upon the dome that marks 
the spot where Jesus Christ was crucified. 


i 
RASPUTIN, ONE OF THE MEN BEHIND 
THE TSAR. 


From Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves’ “Secrets of the 
House of Hohenzollern.’”” (McBride, Nast.) 

An excerpt from the chapter entitled “Trouble 
Makers,” in which Dr. Graves describes the influence 
and power of many clever men and women over the 
rulers of Europe. This passage refers to the clever 
charlatan Rasputin, the Chaplain of the Tsar’s house- 
hold. 


On a somewhat chilly, blustery May after- 
noon in 1908, the Imperial yacht Hohenzollern 
was met outside Kronstadt in the Gulf of 
3osnia by the Tsar’s yacht, the Standart. The 
German Emperor was making one of his peri- 
cdical flying visits to his brother potentate, 
the purpose of which, having no bearing on 
this incident, need not be mentioned here. 
As the younger monarch invariably pays his 
respects to the elder ruler first, the Tsar’s 
cutter, with the Tsar, Tsarina, the Governor 
of Kronstadt, and their respective suites, drew 
away from the Standart and was soon seen 
approaching the Hohenzollern. In the party 
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there was also one Rasputin; there was also 
one Ehrenkrug. 

The cutter of the Tsar was made fast to 
the royal .companion ladder. It being an 
iron rule that only persons of royal blood 
or the commanding admiral of a fleet 
are allowed to ascend this purple covered 
stairway, two commissioned officers of the 
German navy were standing by for the cere- 
monials. After they had assisted the Imperial 
Russian party from the cutter to the swaying 
companion ladder, Ehrenkrug saw a_ thin- 
faced man in the garb of a cleric attempt to 
follow. He was Rasputin. S 

Without a word the two German officers 
locked hands and barred the way. Rasputin 
pushed forward. Placidly the officers pushed 
Rasputin back toward the cutter. A sharp 
command and it was ordered to proceed to 
the starboard side of the Honhenzollern. 
Curiously Ehrenkrug watched developments. 
It was part of his business to know men like 
Rasputin and their ways. After the imperial 
suites had been formally introduced and the 
Kaiser and the Tzar had inspected the guard 
of honor, Ehrenkrug saw Rasputin climb up 
the starboard ladder. When he crossed the 
deck the face of the monk was almost blue- 
back with rage. In a convulsion, unable to 
control his feelings, he glared at the Kaiser 
who was standing eight paces away, chatting 
with the Tsar. Ehrenkrung, unobstrusively 
drew near the monk and as he did so he heard 
the Russian say, with a grimace at Wilhelm 
ca 

“Some day you'll pay for this!” 

Such is the power of Rasputin, a member 
of the black monks of the Monastery of St. 
Innocent at Irkutsk. He is an exotic product 
of that favoritism which can only be seen 
in its most luxuriant growth in the royal 
courts of Europe. Of low birth and breed- 
ing, he has to the full the Russian peasant’s 
inborn servile shrewdness. <A _ protegé of 
the late Procurator of the Holy Synod, he at- 
tracted, through the influence of his mentor, 
the attention of the Tsar. It was not long be- 
fore the Tsar has made Rasputin chaplain oi 
the royal household, and his own private con- 
fessor. This began. his rapid rise to an influ- 
ential post, a rise that was due to Rasputin’s 
masterful cleverness over the easily influenced 
Tsar. 

To understand this, one must understand 
the Little Father. Nicholas II is one of the 
most nervous and superstitious men on earth. 
In continual fear of Nihilistic attacks, and 
aware that his court is honeycombed with in- 
trigue, he is thrown into a hysterical state by 
even such small things as a sudden shadow, 
or an unaccountable noise. Moreover, his 
habit of smoking from twenty-four to thirty 
of the heaviest black and moist Havana cigars 
a day has not been conducive to alleviate this 
nervousness. Rasputin, clever charlatan that 
he is, soon used these weaknesses of his master 
to his advantage, and it needed only his fortu- 
nate manipulation of the illness of the Tsare- 
vitch as a lever to make him the most powerful 
influence in the court of the Neva. 

The Tsarevitch, who from his birth has been 
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a weakling, and almost a cripple, was unable 
to walk. He had always to be carried about 
by his bodyman, drawn from the Cossacks of 
the Dons, of which he is honorary Hettman, 
or Chief. None of the eminent scientists who 
were called in had apparently been able to ef- 
fect a cure. Rasputin did. Whatever the reason 
for this cure—whether it was due to Rasputin’s 
knowledge of herbs gained in his sojourn 
among the nomadic semi-Asiatic tribes of cen- 
tral Siberia, or the ultimate effect gained by 
the treatment given by the savants, the fact 
remains that the lad, under the care of Ras- 
rutin, has gained health and strength. This 
made the Tsarina, whose whole life is bound 
up in the heir apparent, his devoted patron. 
To such an extent did her devotion go that when 
Rasputin, was almost assassinated by a jealous 
woman on one of his visits to Irkutsk, the 
Tsarina rushed to his bedside by special train, 
and personally supervised his nursing. The 
weapon which was used in the attack is now 
cherished as a holy ikon, and rests under the 
Tsarina’s pillow. 

us 
CHARGED BY TWO ELEPHANTS. 


From James Barnes’ “Through Central Africa from 
Coast to Coast.” (Appleton.) 


A chatty account of a trip which included experi- 
ences in the cannibal country, among the pygmies, on 
Stanley’s trail, in the Congo, various big game hunting 
incidents, etc., illustrated by some two hundred photo- 
graphs. 

WirTHoUT any warning but a rustle of the 
leaves the huge head of an elephant, with a 
trunk reaching and feeling for the wind, ap- 
peared directly in front of me. It was a cow, 
I could tell by the small brownish tusks, and 
actually I could look down her throat! Back- 
ing slowly, I got out of that before she saw or 
winded me. 

My friends the trackers were not five yards 
off. They could not understand my not having 
shot, but I tried to explain that the ivory was 
not big enough. And now arose a strange 
sound of blowing, and a curious rumbling off 
to the right and the left; then the crashing 
of a branch. The herd was coming in our 
direction. All the men turned, silently looking 
over their shoulders at me. Then one of them 
started, walking quickly, and in single file 
we moved off toward the swamp. 

We had almost reached the edge of the 
very deepest wood when there came a shrill 
trumpeting squeal. It was exactly as if some 
giant had severed a sheet of cloth, a tearing, 
ripping sort of sound. A big branch crashed 
behind us, and another in front. The loom of 
@ great shape moving back through the leaves 
appeared now on the left. The herd was all 
around us! I cannot say that it was a 
pleasant position. 

Bakale shook the little bag of flour that a 
gun-bearer carries at his belt, in order to find 
the direction of the wind. There seemed to 
be not a breath of air stirring. There was 
a cracking of twigs, and a little elephant, not 
more than four or five feet high, shuffled by 
us within a few yards. Almost instantly a 
large cow burst through the leaves, and so 
close was she that she did not stop an in- 
stant. She saw us. With trunk stretched 
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straight out, on she came, her great 
ears sweeping the branches on either 
side of our head. As I fired, aim- 
ing directly at her skull, about five 
or six inches above where the great 
reaching trunk joined it, I saw that 
there was another one behind her. 
As she crashed down I fired the left 
barrel at a young bull, and managed 
to turn him so that he passed by. 
The cow never moved after falling. 
It was exactly five short steps to 
where she lay. 

At the sound of the two shots pan- 
demonium rose; squealing and trum- 
peting, and a great crashing and 
breaking of branches, all around us. 
Two of the native hunters ran to 
where I was standing and knelt beside 
me. Bakale, who had the second gun, 
had dodged behind a tree, his nerve 
had deserted him, and when he came 
up I could see he was badly frightened. 

MA 
THINGS THE DISPATCHES 
DON’T TELL. 


From Irvin Cobb’s “Paths of Glory.” 
(Doran.) 


Cobb went abroad early last fall to find 
the war. And he found it—not in its 
broader aspects as it will be recorded in 
the histories but in its interesting, per- 
sonal aspects. He was in Brussels before 
and after its surrender. He saw Louvain 
when the Germans entered and after they 
wrecked it. He trailed the German army 
to the French border where he was arrest- 
ed and sent to Aix-la-Chapelle. And final- 
ly he took a ten-day tour which included 
Liége, Namur, Huy, Dinant and Chimay, 
Mons, Brussels and the trenches before 
Antwerp. It is all told a la Cobb in the 


book. 

PRESENTLY a train rolled in and we 
crossed through the building to the 
trackside to watch what would fol- 
low. Already we had seen a suffi- 
ciency of such trains; we knew before it 
came what it would be like: In front the 
dumpy locomotive, with a soldier engineer in 
the cab; then two or three box cars of prison- 
ers, with the doors locked and armed guards 
riding upon the roofs; then two or three 
shabby, misused passenger coaches, containing 
injured officers and sometimes injured common 
soldiers, too; and then, stretching off down 
the rails, a long string of box cars, each of 
which would be bedded with straw and would 
contain for furniture a few rough wooden 
benches ranging from side to side. And each 
car would contain ten or fifteen or twenty, 
or even a greater number, of sick and crippled 
men. 

As the little toylike European cars halted, 
bumping together hard, orderlies went running 
down the train bearing buckets of soup, and of 
coffee and of drinking water, and loaves of 
the heavy, dark German bread. Behind them 
went other men—bull-necked strong men 
picked for this job because of their strength. 
Their task was to bring back in their arms or 
upon their shoulders such men as were past 
walking. There were no stretchers. There 
was no time for stretchers. Behind this train 
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A FAMILY GROUP IN A FOREST VILLAGE 


FROM ““‘THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA,” BY JAMES BARNES 


D,. Appleton & Co. 


would be another one just like it and behind 
that one, another, and so on down an eighty- 
mile stretch of dolorous way. 

Half a minute after the train stopped a 
procession was moving toward us, made up of 
men who had wriggled down or who had 
been eased down out of the cars, and who were 
coming to the converted buffet room for help. 
Mostly they came afoot, sometimes holding on 
to one another for mutual support. Perhaps 
one in five was borne bodily by an orderly. 
He might be hunched in the orderly’s arms 
like a weary child, or he might be traveling 
upon the orderly’s back, pack-fashion. 

Here, advancing toward us with the gait of 
a doddering grandsire, would be a boy in his 
teens, bent double and clutching his middle 
with both hands. Here would be a man whose 
hand had been smashed, and from beyond the 
rude swathings of cotton his fingers protruded 
stifly and were so congested and swollen they 
looked like fat red plantains. Here was a man 
whose feet were damaged. He had a crutch 
made of a spade handle. Next would be a 
man with a hole in his neck, and the bandages 
had pulled away from about his throat show- 
ing the raw inflamed hole. I saw an awful 
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nightmare of a man—a man whose face and 
bare cropped head and hands and shoes were 
all of a livid, poisonous, green cast. A shell of 
some new and particularly devilish variety had 
burst near him and the fumes which it gen- 
erated in bursting had dyed him green. Every 
man would have tied about his neck or to one 
of his buttonholes, the German field-doctor’s 
card telling of the nature of his hurt and the 
place where he had sustained it; and the uni- 
form of nearly every one would be discolored 
with dried blood, and where the coat gaped 
open you marked that the harsh, white cam- 
bric lining was made harsher still by stiff, 
brownish-red streakings. 

ue 


DAVID GARRICK AS LEAR. 


From William Winter’s “Shakespeare on the Stage.” 
Second Series. (Moffat, Yard.) 


An interesting description of the plot sources, early 
presentations and interpretations of various great 
actors of the following of Shakespeare’s plays: 
“Twelfth Night,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “As You Like 
It,’ “King Lear,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Julius Cesar.” 

Ir can be inferred from the discriminative 
comparison of Booth and Garrick (already 
quoted),. by Davies,—an eye-witness, an ex- 
perienced actor, and an observer qualified to 
judge—that Garrick, when impersonating King 
Lear, completely concealed the art of the actor 
and conveyed a corfvincing sense of being iden- 
tified with the man,—the agonized father as 
well as the outraged King. Davies also de- 
clares that “Garrick rendered the curse so 
terribly affecting to the audience that during 
his utterance of it they seemed to shrink from 
it as from a blast of lightning.” Before speak- 
ing the curse Garrick stood, rigid and silent 
for a moment, as if paralyzed with amazement 
and horror at his daughter’s repellent be- 
havior; then,—throwing away a crutch, which 
he carried in that scene, and kneeling upon one 
knee,—clasped his outstretched hands, looked 
upward, invoking the heavens, and began to 
speak, in a strained, choked, breaking, thrilling 
voice, which caused a tremendous effect. 

In forming his King Lear Garrick profited 
by visiting an insane asylum and observing 
the demeanor and conduct of insane persons, 
and also, after his first appearance in the part, 
he profited by the counsel he received from 
old Charles Macklin, and from a clever. dissi- 
pated man-about-town, Dr. Barrowby, whose 
criticisms he had solicited and whose sugges- 
tions he carried into effect. After again seeing 
the performance Macklin commended it, in 
terms which, for him,—a truthful, blunt man, 
incapable of flattery —were enthusiastic. Gar- 
rick’s delivery of the curse, he said, seemed 
to electrify the audience with horror. Also 
he noticed that the words “Kill—kill—kill!” 
were uttered in a way to express the uttermost 
of frenzy, and that the pathos of the acting, 
in the scene of the recognition of Cordelia, 
was irresistible: “In short, Macklin concluded, 
“the little dog made it a chef d’oeuvre,—and 
so it remained to the end of his life.” 

The acting of Garrick when depicting the 
madness of Lear, evidently, was perfect. “He 
had no sudden starts,”—so wrote the biog- 
rapher Arthur Murphy,—“no violent gesticula- 
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tions; his movements were slow and feeble: 
misery was depicted in his countenance; he 
moved his head in the most desolate manner : 
his eyes were fixed, or if they turned to any 
one near him, he made a pause and fixed his 
look on the person after much delay, his fea- 
tures at the same time telling what he was 
going to say before he uttered a word. Dur- 
ing the whole time he presented a sight of woe 
and misery and a total alienation of mind 
from every idea but that of his unkind daugh- 
ters.” 

John Bannister—an actor acquainted with 
all the artifices of the vocation,—told the poet 
Rogers that he happened to be behind the 
scenes at Drury Lane one night when Garrick 
was acting King Lear, and that the tones in 
which Garrick uttered the words, “O fool, | 
shall go mad,’ “absolutely thrilled him.” In 
using the exclamation, “O fool,” etc, the actor’s 
intention must have been to make the wretched 
King refer to himself,—as a distracted man 
often does. 
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THE WHITE OAK. 
From F. Schuyler Mathews’ “Field Book of Ameri- 
can Trees and Shrubs.” (Putnam.) 

A handy little book, pocket size, for those who wish 
to learn about trees and shrubs. Contains many illus 
trations of trees, their leaves, bark, etc., and maps 
showing geographical distribution. 

A LARGE oak of great economic value, 50-70 
and sometimes in favorable situations 150 feet 
high, with a trunk diameter of 6-8 feet. The 
trunk short, the branches heavy and wide- 
spreading, the figure, in the open, sometimes 
broader than high. Bark whitish gray, or 
lightest buffish brown, firm, furrowed into 
deep, perpendicular ridges, with narrow, long, 
flat scales; the twigs greenish or gray, smooth, 
sometimes with a slight bloom. 

The leaves are bright olive green above, 
much paler and smooth beneath (fine-hairy 
when very young), and are deeply divided into 
7-9 blunt, rounded lobes, wedge-shaped at the 
base, about 4-7 inches long, obovate in outline. 
Staminate flowers in long, slender, threadlike 
catkins, appearing in May-June. 

The light brown acorn commonly in pairs, 
with an ovoid nut and hemispherical cup, the 
scales of which are knobby but become small 
and thin at the rim; the meat sweet, edible. 
Maturing the first year. 

The White Oak usually occurs in dry, up- 
land woods, or on sandy plains and gravelly 
ridges, and is distributed from southern Me. 
west through southwestern Que. and central 
and southern Ont. to southern Mich., and south 
to northern Fla. (St. John’s River and Tampa 
Bay), and the Brazos River, Tex. It is not 
indigenous in northern and central N. H., but 
it extends (scattered) up the valley of the 
Connecticut as far as the mouth of the Pas- 
sumpsic River in Vt. It is common only west 
of the Green Mts., and in southern N.E. It 
reaches its best development on the slopes of 
the Allegheny Mts., and in the valley of the 
Ohio River. In N, C. it attains an average 
height of 75 feet, and is most plentiful on the 
Piedmont plateau—which comprises nearly the 
western half of the State. The wood is strong, 
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heavy (50 lbs. to the cubic foot), hard, tough, 
and close-grained, very durable in contact with 
the soil, and pale brown with lighter sapwood. 
It is used in ship-building, for construction, 
cooperage, agricultural implements, etc., also 
for interior house finish, baskets, fencing, clap- 
boards, and fuel. The bark is also used for 
tanning. Commercially it is one of the most 
important and valuable timber trees of the 
United States. 

ai 


THE SITTING ROOM. 


From “Inside the House of Good Taste.’ (McBride, 
Nast.) 


An interesting picture reference book for all who 
are interested in attractive livable homes. 


On the other hand, the living-room—the very 
words suggest informality—is the place for 
family and friends to gather on any and all 
occasions—a room to live in. And for this 
very reason it is often abused by being made 
too personal, too expressive of the details of 
a family’s life, the details which ought cor- 
rectly to belong to the individual’s own apart- 
ment. It has too often the tendency to contain 
a collection of everything, rather than to be 
a unified whole. It should, of course, express 
the person or persons who are to use it, being 
thoroughly suited to their tastes and person- 
alities; and it must be made essentially com- 
fortable; but on the other hand it should not 
fail in dignity and repose. There must be a 
sense of harmony in form and color and ar- 
rangement. Above all, there should be plenty 
of space, so that there may be no feeling of 
overcrowding. Most pleasing is that freedom 
from too many things. As very often there 
is no other suitable place for the purpose, the 
living-room must be made for entertaining as 
well as for every-day life, and then the neces- 
sity for plentv of space is appreciated. 

For daily use a room that can be entirely 

closed so that privacy is secured when the oc- 
casion demands it, is most satisfactory. It 
never should be a passage, nor if possible 
should stairs or front door be in the living- 
room, for then it is opening to strangers and 
servants, and there is often a time when that 
is not desirable. 
_ Two or even three different centers in the 
living-room are advisable: the fireplace, pri- 
marily, with its long davenport and easy 
chairs; and also the window with seats and 
desk, bookcases close by, and a pleasant view 
of the outside world. These two centers for 
different times of day and year are almost 
essentials. 

There are few things that lend such an air 
of charm, and can make instead of mar a room 
as the lighting arrangements. Tables with good 
reading lights, and all lights well shaded: those 
on the walls should be used sparingly and al- 
ways be concealed by carefully made shields. 
Nothing perhaps is more inartistic than electric 
bulbs in the ceiling which throw the light in 
the one place not wanted. Almost as impor- 
tant as the lighting is the curtaining of the 
windows. Light and yet more light is gener- 
ally needed. Thin scrim or not across the 
glass and the other hangings pushed well back 
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with a formal simple valance across the top, is 
generally safe; clumsy, over-trimmed curtains 
and fancy lace ones shutting out the light and 
air ought to be avoided. 
_ The walls ordinarily should be plain and low 
in tone with very few pictures, for how seldom 
are there pictures that are good enough to lend 
beauty and distinction to a room! Paneled 
walls, which are in themselves decorative, sim- 
ple and reposeful really need no pictures at all. 
The structure of the room, the main idea, as 
it were, should be of some one period which 
can be adjusted and changed to meet the mod- 
ern requirements of the family. When carried 
out too strictly, the room becomes stiff and 
unnatural, as if made to order by outside 
means: yet with the general feeling of a period 
seen in the paneling, the main pieces of furni- 
ture, the fabric and design of the curtains and 
upholstery. there is a strong framework to 
build on. This will hold in place the individual 
expression of the owner shown in all the minor 
details. 
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HIDDEN FROM THE HIGHWAY. 


From W. E.. Hutchinson’s “Byways Around San 
Francisco Bay.” (Abingdon Press.) 


A collection of sketches and poems on the fields, 
shore and mountains around San Francisco. 


CLose to the trail a little mountain brook 
sings merrily over its pebbly bed, dodging in 
and out among the rocks, or chuckling in 
glee as it dashes in mimic fury over some un- 
seen obstacle, as if it were playing hide and 
seek with the shadows along the bank. And 
we stop to rest and listen with pleasure to 
the music of its woodland melody. A song 
sparrow joins in the chorus with his quaint 
sweet lullaby, like the tinkling of Venetian 
glass, his notes as clear and delicate as a 
silver bell. He evidently believes that singing 
lightens his labors, for he is industriously 
gathering material for the new home he is 
building close at hand aided by his demure 
mate, who, in reality, does most of the work. 

The trail grows steeper and harded to climb 
as we ascend. We hear the sound of falling 
water ahead of us, and around a bend in the 
path, and through an opening in the trees, 
we come upon a beautiful waterfall pouring 
over the rocks like a bridal veil. 

We drop our cameras and scramble down 
the rocks, drinking cup in hand, and slake our 
thirst at this crystal fountain. Was ever a 
more delightful draught for thirsty mortals 
than from this little pool hidden away here 
in this mountain fastness? It is a place in 
which druids and wood-nymphs might revel, 
surrcunded on all sides by stately trees and 
moss-grown rocks, fringed with ferns of all 
kinds, from the delicate maidenhair to the 
wide-spreading shie'd variety, bordered with 
blue and gold lupine (California’s colors), and 
close to the falls, a bush thickly covered with 
white flowering dogwood blossoms, standing 
out like a rare painting against the green-and- 
brown background—a spot to thrill the soul 
of an artist. Yet how many had ever found 
th:is sylvan retreat, hidden away, as it is, from 
the main highway ? 
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SEA GULL ROCK 


FROM “BYWAYS AROUND SAN FRANCISCO BAY,” BY W. E. HUTCHINSON 


The Abingdon Press 


THE PACK TRAIN SLIDES INTO THE 


CANYON. 
From W. P. Lawson’s “The Log of A Timber 
Cruiser.”” (Duffield.) 


An account of several months of reconnoissance 
with the Forest Service. 

THEN our troubles began. The shrewd 
pack animals at once adopted a zigzag course 
of descent but even then, so steep was the 
slope, they could scarcely keep their feet. 
Luckily the surface rock was covered with a 
fairly deep humus which afforded a foothold. 
This was all, I verily believe, which kept the 
entire outfit from immediately sliding pell-mell 
down five hundred feet of mountain side to the 
bottom. 

As it was we were not without excitement of 
a sort. Old Red started things going. She 
carried the “office boxes,” large wooden ky: 
acks containing instruments, maps, drawing 


materials, and similar paraphernalia. They 


were bulky and clumsy enough on a level. 
And now Red had not taken ten tentative. 
mincing, downward steps before one of the 
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a ill-fated affairs caught against the 

‘ side of the hill and threw the burro 

‘ off her balance. Over she went. 
sideways, and began to roll. 

“Good-bye, Red, good-bye boxes !” 
sang out Frazer, dolefully. It seemed 
as if they were doomed. But as luck 
would have it, the falling animal, 
before she had gathered any great 
momentum, collided with a small 
tree, stopped abruptly in her spec- 
tacular flight, regained her feet and 
scrambled up again to where the 
others were. Nor did she again al- 
low her protruding pack to interfere 
with an orderly, if slow, descent. 

Methusalum was the next victim 
of the force of gravity. About half 
way down her breeching strap broke 
and the pack slipped over her head. 
She backed out of the harness with 
a skilful wriggle and standing un- 
emotionally by watched the escaped 
burden go crashing down the 
hill. 

Later, as we neared the bottom 
and were beginning to breathe more 
freely, Whitey, who carried the duf- 
flebags belonging to Conway and 
myself, slipped and went down hill 
end over end for a distance of some 
sixty yards, bringing up with a sheer 
drop of at least thirty feet. He land- 
ed on his back with a tremendous 
thump, the pack between himself and 
the creek bed, and lay there wedged 
between two rocks, waving his feet 
in the air and unable to turn over 
until we arrived at the bottom. 

“There goes our ‘snake _ bite 
cure,” groaned Conway, as we wit- 
nessed Whitewr’s catastrophe. For 
each of us kept a flask in his bag 
against emergencies and it certainly 
seemed as if nothing breakable could 
have withstood the disintegrating 
force of that whirlwind descent. 
Strange to say, however, everything was 
found in good shape, including the whis- 
key and Whitey himself, who trotted off when 
released with no apparent injuries. 

This ended our chapter of accidents and the 
worst leg of the move. The rest was compara- 
tively easy. The canyon soon widened and 
we struck a very fair trail that led us about 
five o’clock to a first rate camping ground. 

a 
PARIS IN AUGUST. 


From George Herbert Perris’s “The Campaign of 1914 
in France and Belgium.’’ (Holt.) 

A history of the western campaign to the end of 
1914 by the author of “Germany and the German 
Emperor,” etc. 

ONE saw many pale, distraught faces, and 
women with their eyes red with weeping. The 
mobilization proceeded with a _clock-work 
smoothness. Soldiers were continually march- 
ing through the streets amid a chorus of huz- 
zas and waving of handkerchiefs by enthu- 
siastic crowds. Apart from the marching of 
troops, the streets were almost denuded of 
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irafhe. An ambulance wagon carry- 
ing Red Cross nurses was always 
the sign for a wave of applause, Old 
men reflected how different from this 
comparative calm was the beginning 
of the tragedy of 1870. Every stage 
in the events of this first week was 
unprecedented, incredible. It seemed 
as though mankind had been strick- 
en with mental paralysis. Hundreds 
of millions had already been expend- 
ed before a single battle had been 
fought, and years of battles across 
the whole of Europe might be be- 
fore us. The humblest Frenchman, 
proudest of patriots as he was, and 
outraged by an unpardonable aggres- 
sion, was restrained by this thought. 
There was no disorder, no intoxi- 
cation, only a cold white anger, and 
the sense of a devilish but irresist- 
ible destiny. 

The calm of the Parisian people 
was. no doubt, in part the proud 
courage of which the press spoke elo- 
quently—in part, it was a numbness, 
an incapacity to feel more to which 
I can myself testify. We were 
stunned. Into every minute of that 
first week had been crowded the pain 
of a normal year. Over a whole con- 
tinent the tender ties of family and 
social life, the myriad nerve-threads 
of industry and business, study and 
recreation, were roughly torn asun- 
der. A squad of reservists, not yet 
in uniform, trudged bravely through 
the streets to the train which would 
carry it beyond our sight into the 
zone of death. Husband and wife, 
lover and lass, mother and _ son, 
white-faced but tearless, snatched a 
farewell kiss. They felt—because 
they were for each other familiar 
living individuals, heart to despair- poy 
ing heart. We felt less and less, be- 
cause they had become for us a pro- 
cession, a spectacle, a formula— 
something infinitely sad and brave and sacred 
it is true, our saviours by vicarious sacrifice, 
but not, like ourselves, beings of flesh and 
blood, who must be rescued, there and then, 
from injury. 

Yet no calamity, perhaps, can quite extin- 
guish the smokeless flame of Parisian wit. 
From the workman to the aristocrat, everyone 
had for a time his little joke, most of them 
represented by the return railway ticket for 
Berlin, marked “August-September,” which 
was being sold on the boulevards. “I was 
going to Baden-Baden in September,” said an 
oficer, “and I shall still go, but without any 
Customs House nonsense.” A little infantry 
man, after the last kiss, said to his wife: 
“Now, don’t cry; I’ll bring you some German 
helmets to make flower-pots of.” And, in fact, 
helmits were, within six weeks, the favorite 
relics” which wounded soldiers brought home. 
Old men recalled that in August 1870, after 
the defeats of Wissembourg and Froeschwiller, 
“La Muette de Portici” was being played at 
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IS LEFT O ii ROSI WINDOWS OTF RI IMS CATI IRA 
WINDOW ABOVE AS LOS HALL ITS GLASS I SS 
ON LOW S RI I 
CAMPAIGN Ol I914 IN FRAN( AND mere.” 
GEORGI HERBERT PERRIS 
Hens Holt & ( 
the Opera, “Lala Roukh” at the Opéra Com- 


ique, and other pieces at the Gaieté and Varie- 
tés. Times had changed. On the first day of 
this mobilization, there were forty spectators 
at the Théatre Francais, and on the third day 
the doors were closed. A number of picture 
theatres remained open for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. The silence deepened daily; and 
when the great retreat began, there was no 
more public joking. 


STAKING AND CARE OF TOMATO 
PLANTS. 
From B. F. {lhaugh’s “‘The Gardenette or City 


Backyard Gardening by the Sandwich S) 
(Stewart and Kidd.) 


Stem, 


PLANTS may be supported by single stakes. 
This is best accomplished by driving a heavy 
stake about four feet in length a few inches 
from the root of the plant. This should be 
driven deep enough to insure firmness, or 
winds will prostrate the plant with its load of 
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fruit, especially after heavy rains. To this 
stake, wire a lath or pole about six or eight 
feet long, using No. 11 wire. Draw the wire 
close and tight, both at the top of the stake, 
and also near the ground. The tomato plant 
is then tied with a soft string to the pole or 
lath at intervals of about a foot. The side 
branches are thinned, and when the plant has 
reached a suitable height, the terminal bud is 
pinched out. Rather severe pruning is best. 

The “three stake” method consists of the 
use of common plastering lath driven, edge- 
wise towards the center, in a triangular form, 
the base about ten inches each way, and the top 
somewhat less. Around the lath, in spiral 
form, is passed a common binder twine, loop- 
ing it at each lath. The plant inclosed is trained 
to grow straight up, extending its side branches 
through spaces between the lath and the 
twine. Tolerably severe pruning is advisable, 
also topping. 

But best of all methods, especially for large 
areas, is the “Fodder Mulch.” 
This consists of mulching the en- , 
tire row, on south side only, with 
any suitable mulch, though corn 
fodder is the best of all materials 
for this purpose. Placing this 
mulch on south side only, allows 
the foliage to shade the fruit and 
prevents sun scald. The plants 
are then trained*to lie on the fod- 
der, which affords a clean support 
for the vines and fruit. The fod- 
der serves to conserve the mois- 
ture. It also absorbs extra heat 
during the hot day, and radiates 
it at night, thus greatly aiding in 
early ripening without sunburn, 
This plan is cheap, quickly done, 
permits the plant to follow its 
natural habit of sprawling, or 
straggling, and will be found to 
set and ripen more fruit than 
when the plants are staked, and 
to ripen them some days earlier. 

CAMP FOOD—TRAVELING 


LIGHT. 


From Warren H. Miller's “Camp Craft.” 
(Scribner.) 
A practical book on camps, tents, 
clothing, campfires, food, and other de- 
tails of camping. 


There is no sense in packing a 
lot of water in the form of pota- 
toes, green vegetables, meat, and 
eggs when every brook you meet 
is full of it, and you have a rifle 
or rod to accumulate fresh meat 
as you go. Your provisions should 
have an average capacity of mak- 
ing 6 pounds of cooked food for 
every pound of provisions carried. 
Some of them, such as dried 
soup-greens, rhubarb, onions, and 
spinach, will make 15 to 20 pounds 
of food to the pound carried; 
others, such as erbswurst, dried 
egg-powder, and the various dried 
soup-stocks will make as high as 
forty times their weight of cooked 


your stuff, 
corn-meal, and 


food, but the bulk of 
as rice, flour, pork, 
fruits, will run four to six times its 
weight in cooked food. From 1% t 
2 pounds of provisions per man per day 
will be ample in such foodstuffs, and they ar: 
healthy and nourishing and taste good. On 
never tires of them, whether out a week or a 
month. 

Most veterans in the art of living out-of- 
doors and hitting the trail daily are agreed 
that the Indian and guide’s way of two meals 
a day, with a light pocket lunch at noon, is the 
only way to get time enough to make progress 
Wherefore, count on cooking a breakfast about 
eight times as substantial as the coffee, rolls, 
and fruit affair of civilization, putting away 
part of it for a warmed-up lunch at noon; and 
then when camp-making time comes, usuall) 
3:30 to 4 p. m., in the spring and fall. or 6 in 
the summer, another tremendous feed will be 
assembled. 


Such 
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THE PITCHER DELIVERING AN UNDERHAND FAST BALL 
FROM “BASEBALL, INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND TEAM PLAY IN DETAIL” 


BY CLARK & DAWSON 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 





BOOKS FOR VACATION READING 


A classified and selected list of recently published books, especially those suitable for vacation reading. The 
accompanying annotations are descriptive rather than critical, are intended to be unbiased, and are mainly informative 
of the scope and purpose of the book noted. If an entry is not ann tated it means either that we have received no 
copy of the book for notice, or that the publication has been noted previously in the Book Review. Publishers’ 
names will guide to their advertisements which frequently contain more extented descriptive notes. Any book 
mentioned here will be supplied at the shortest notice. 


Fiction — M o acgye eae Seis a romance of - 
“ larem; done into American trom the 
Tue Man Wuo Rockep THE Eartnu. By Arth. Arabic. Bix I. 1. Bocke.. tities bet 
Train & R. W. Wood. 228p.front.in col. Herford. [Reprint.] 149p.12mo. McClg. 
1z2mo. Dou., P. $1.25n. $n. 
_ Government wireless operator received a message Amusing satire on marriage is reprinted to meet 
from unknown source by a wave new to science. The popular demand. 


uncanny messages were signed “Pax”; they deman-led Tue Sx — 
a cessation of the world-war upon pain of complete HE SNARE. By G. Vane. 339p.12mo. Lane. 


annihilation for the warring people. In proof of his $1.25n. 
i) 


power to do what he threatened, “Pax” caused an The Duke of Kingston, about to leave Paris, was 
eerthquake at a specified hour. The earthquake is the utterly nonplussed by a young English girl’s appeal to 
prelude to exciting and remarkable events that lead him for help. He discovered presently that she had 


to the abolition of war on earth, ——e lost her memory. She persuaded him 

’ oo : : : to take her back to England where his championship 

THE CoMPETITIVE NEPHEW. By Montague aroused the indignation of his family, till it ean sumed 

Glass. 357p.illus.12mo. Dou., P. $1.20n. that his theory of the lost memory was correct. Soon 

The humor and the intensity of the Potash and afterwards she fell once more into the hands of the 

Perlmutter world. Contents: The competitive nephew; man and woman whose treatment of her caused her 

Opportunity; The sorrows of Seiden; Serpents original plight, and she passed again through severe 

teeth; Making over Miltcen; Birsky and Zapp; The ordeals before her final rescue was achieved and her 
moving-picture writes; Coercing Mr. Trinkman; identity established. 

“Rudolph, where have you been?’”’—Caveat emptor. 


A Girt or THE Biue Rince. By Payne Ers- 
kine. Front. by J. D. Gleason. 401p.12mo. 
Little, B. $1.35n. 

Lury was an untrained North Carolina mountain 
girl whom Daniel McEwen wefriended when she fled 
trom her drunken father and dead mother with 
her new born brother in her arms. Lury’s father had 
operated a moonshine still and when Lury later married 
Dave Turpin he proposed to make their living in the 
same way. But Lury had developed yomniny from 
contact with some good women who had come from the 
outside world, and Dave under her influence, awak- 
ened. Their good genius, Daniel McEwen, was able 
to share their happiness. 


Stitt Jim. By Honoré Willsie. Front. in col. 
by W. H. Dunton and illus. in black and 
white by J. Scott Williams. 369p.12mo. 
Stokes. $1.35n. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

Tue Business ApvENTURES OF Bitty THOMAS. 
By Elmer E._ Ferris. 227p.front. 
I2mo. Macm. $1.25n. 

At twenty-two Billie Thomas was a shipping clerk 
with an ambition to become a traveling salesman. 
But a vague fear held him back from any aggressive 
policv. illy set out to cure himself with the result 
that he became a most successful business man and 
secured a wife who helped to keep him to the straight 
course in business deals. 

Tue Enemy. By George Randolph and Lillian 
Chester. Illus. by A. B. Wenzel. 632p. 





2 F Sr 2c 
gut 2 eseerae 3 PL .350- ro “DEAR LADY,” HE ASSURED HER, ““YOU REPAY ME IN 
a “SO Ceewnere tm this issue. ; ONE MOMENT FOR ALL THE WEARINESS OF MY EXILE” 
THe Rim oF THE Desert. By Ada Woodruff FROM “THE DOUBLE TRAITOR,” BY E. PHILLIPS OP- 
Anderson. Front. by Monte Clews. 402p. _ _PENHEIM 
12mo. Little, B. $1.35n. Little, Brown & Co. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


A Ctorsterep Romance. By Florence Olm- BReD_oF THE Desert; a horse and a romance. 
stead. 335p samo. Scribd. $1.25n By Marcus Horton. 288p.front.12mo. 


Because Mr. Samuel had taken a drink too many, he 2 Harp. $7.30n. 
let Goliah the mule run away with Sister Gertrude Story of Pat, a wonderful black horse, and his for- 


and Sister Claire. David Paget to the rescue was tunes as they were interwoven with those of an 
knocked down and so found himself in the cloister Eastern man and a Western girl, Born in New Mex- 
hespital where Alethea Lawrence, although a protest- ico, he was saved from the life of a cart-horse by 
ant, was a frequent visitor. Thus lenarel by the Sis- becoming the property of the young mistress to whom 
ters the romance erew and survived a misunder- he gave his whole allegiance. Then he was stolen 
standing which threatened to destroy it. and taken to the desert where he learned the life of 
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the wild with its hardships and its freedom. He was 

rescued from the rustlers by the man who loved his 

mistress, and in turn saved the man’s life. 

ALICE AND A FaMILy; a story of south Lon- 
don. By St. John G. Ervine. 276p.12mo. 
Macm. $1.25n. 

Picture of life in an English workingman’s home. 
When ’Erbie Nudds is thirteen his mother dies, leav- 
ing three little girls, one an infant, and on the same 
day his father is disabled and prevented from con- 
tinuing his calling of stevedore. Alice, a neighbor, 
but little older than ’Erbie, takes the helm. She has 
the tongue of Xanthippe, but the generalship of a 
Napoleon, and so the Nudds are shortly on the road 
to prosperity with a tidy little paper shop and even a 
little romance creeping into their lives. 

Tue Honey Bee; a novel. By Samuel Mer- 
win. Illus. by R. M. Crosby. 450p.12mo. 
Bobbs M. $1.35n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 
JENA oR SEDAN?; a novel. By F. A. Beyer- 
lein. Translated and abbreviated by Wm. 
Thomson. 387p.8vo. Doran. $n. 


Tue Cocoon; a rest-cure comedy. By Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 19o0p.front.12mo. 


Hearst's. $1. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 





i 
““CONTKARY MARY,” BY TEMPLE BAILEY 
Penn Publishing Co. 


GrRoceR GREATHEART; a tropical romance. By 
A. H. Adams. 327p. Lane. $1.25n. 


A grocer, a sub-editor, a business magnate, an Ox- 
ford youth, a middle-aged woman (a boarding-house 
keeper) and a pretty, young Australian girl, find 
themselves the sole survivors of a wrecked vessel on 
its way to Japan from Australia. Their temporary 
home is to all intents and purposes an uninhabited 
island, though strange and mysterious signs denote 
that there is human life other than their own in the 
lace. Upon the discovery of their uncanny neigh- 
ors the real comedy, which concerns a_ buried 
treasure, begins. 
Tue VALE or Ittustion. By Lorraine Catlin 


Brower. 423p.illus.12mo. Reilly & B. 
$1.25. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 
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Tue RIppL_e OF THE SANDS; a record of secret 
service. By Erskine Childers. 336p. 


2 maps, 2 charts. 12mo. Dodd, M. §1.25n. 
Two young men, an Englishman and an American, 
cruising among the islands which fringe the German 
coast, run innocently into mystery. From the midst 
of secrets, spies, strange deeds at night, adventure 
and danger emerge two figures—a lovely girl and her 
sinister father. The two men at last unlock the secret, 
escape with it, and carry off a willing girl and her 
unwilling father. Author is now in the British Avia- 
tion Corps. 


Spray ON THE WiNvdows. By Mrs. J. E. Buck- 
rose. 320p.12mo. Doran $1.25n. 

Ann Middleton dreamed ager of coming love but 

at first she found the reality of marriage sordid. She 


even contemplated leaving it all but at last came the 
wonder of love for her husband and child. 


Tue Princess Cecrrta. By Elmer Davis. 
Illus. by C. H. Taffs. 332p.12mo. Aplin. 
$1.30N. 

Vivid romance on an Arabian Nights island where 
Sam Riddle slacked his thirst for adventure. He 
becomes secretary to an eastern sultan who has just 
succeeded to the throne. The sultan’s court belongs 
to the dark ages, while the American and_ Eu- 
ropean colonies on the seashore lead a Monte 
Carlo existence. The palace of the prime minister 
shelters a beautiful mysterious princess. She has all 
the freedom of a western woman, mingles with the 
colony, yet retains great power among the natives. 
The sultan plots to force her to marry him. Then 
Riddle, who loves her, awakes to the seriousness of 
the situation. Open defiance of the sultan results in 
a fight for life and love. 


Tue Litrte Man; and other satires. By John 
Galsworthy. 289p.12mo. Scrib. $1.30n. 


Contents: Hall-marked; The voice of —!; The dead 
man!; Why not?; Heyday; Studies of extravagance; 
Abracadabra; Hathor: A memory; Sekhet: A dream; 
A simple tale; Ultima Thule. 


THe Man Wuo Forcot; a novel. By Jas. 
Hay, Jr. 311p.12mo. Dou., P. $1.25n. 


The dominant figure is “John Smith,” who sways 
the people of U. S. in a fight for national prohibition. 
A prologue shows him in the Bowery Mission, a man 
who has forgotten everything of his past, even his 
name. Always the dread of what this past may con- 
tain colors his life with sinister effect; through it his 
nolitical enemies seek his downfall; because of it he 
cannot speak to the girl he loves. Thus, when it 
comes, his final triumph is twofold. 


Tue Keeper oF THE Door. By Ethel May Dell. 


590p.front.incol.2mo. Put. $1.4on. 

_ The keeper of the door is a physician who must 
fight death even when it comes as a deliverance. The 
heroine holds the other view and acting on impulse 
puts in the extra drop which turns a harmless seda- 
tive into a deadly potion. The story revolves around 
the effect of this act upon the heroine, the physician 
whom she loves, and one who: seeks revenge. 


Tue Lost Tripes. By G, A. Birmingham. 
310p.12mo. Doran $1.20n. 


SpanisH Gotp. By G. A. Birmingham. 3009p. 
12mo. Doran. $1.25n. 


MEN, Not ANGELS; and other tales told to 
girls. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 245 
p.illus.12mo. Kenedy & Sons. $1.10. 

Partial Contents: All that talk about vocations; 


Voices in the night; An understudy to St. Anthony; 


Father James, matchmaker; The Abbé’s indiscretion; 
The gift of God. 


ALLAN AND THE Hoty Fiower. By Sir H. 
Rider Haggard. 12 illus. by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. 384p.12mo. Longm. 
$1.35. 


Allan Quatermain, with his young English backer, 
embarks on a new adventure, the quest of a rare orchid 
in the heart of Pongo-land. They encounter Arab 
slavers, escape from cannibals, and engage in a hor- 
rible struggle with a mysterious “white god,” a monster 
which guards the holy flower and its captive priest- 


—- and make many discoveries before returning 
safe. 
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“Lixe Unto A Mercnant.” By Mary A. 


Gray. 277p.8vo. Benz. $1.35n. 

Louise Parker, obliged to support an invalid mother, 
is en to play at St. Peter’s, the Roman Catholic 
church of the village. A mystery surrounds the Par- 
kers which intensifies when a man calling himself 
Henry Sherman, an ex-convict, obtains aid from the 
High Church vicar. More complications follow when 
Sherman is shot supposedly by the vicar’s Romanist 
son. Plot hinges upon the clearing up of the Parker 
mystery and the winnirg to Roman Catholicism of the 
principal characters. 


Merry-Anprew. By J. K. Bell. 341p.12mo. 
Lane $1.35n. 


To follow the fortunes of this Merry-Andrew takes 
one not to the Greenwood, but to modern London. 
Andrew found it a place very unsympathetic to young 
writers. And so here were years of up-hill work, with 
success at the top, along with the winning of a girl 
who had ideas of an independent career. 


Tue Kiss or Apotto. By Martha G. D. Bian- 
chi. 408p.12mo. Duff. $1.35n. 


Scenes are characteristically of New York, but the 
brilliant and unusual Judith, the heroine, is not a mere 
society young woman. Her marriage, which is not a 
marriage, with Drake Heminway, the rich club mem- 
ber; her work in philanthropy, and her ultimate choice 
of her childhood’s friend, Julian, as the companion of 
her days, are the materials of her story. In explana- 
tion, Judith says, “the kiss of Apollo is just as fatal 
to overturn any shrine as it ever was. Tell them I 
love—therefore I am!” 


Tue House oF THE Misty Star; a romance 
of youth and hope and love in old Japan. 
By Frances Little. 27op.illus.12mo. Cent. 


$7.25n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Mrranna. By Mrs. Grace L. H. Lutz. Illus. 
by E. L. Henry. 344p.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Jim. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 413p. 
12mo. Moff., Y. $1.35n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Tue Rat-Pit. By Patrick MacGill. 320p. 
12mo. Doran. $1.25n. 

In Glasgow is a lodging house called ““The Rat-pit,” 
to which no woman, no matter how low, is refused ad- 
mittance. Author regards the underworld as a greater 
“Rat-pit.” His heroine, Nora Ryan, is a Donegal girl 
of great sweetness and innocence. After struggling 
with poverty at home. she joined a_ squad of potato 
nickers in Scotland. Here she was betrayed. and by 
her mother-love became a pariah condemned to the 
“Rat-pit.” In Glasgow she reached the depths of 
degradation for the sake of her child. Author was 
once a workman, navvy, and farm laborer in Ireland. 


Tue Scartet Pracur. By Jack London. Il- 
lus. by Gordon Grant. 181p.12mo0. Macm. 
$in. 

What happened in America in the year 2000, after 
a great plague had swept the world. In sixty years 
time nothing of civilization remained but the language: 
the animals had become wild, man had reverted to 
savagery. 


Tue Primrose Rinc. By Ruth Sawyer. 186p. 


_ illus.t2mo. Harp. $1m. 

The trustees of St. Margaret’s Free Hospital for 
Children had been persuaded to give up the ward for 
incurables. Margaret, one of the nurses, and the 
House Surgeon tried to persuade them to keep the 
ward, and they were asked to resign because of their 
plain-speaking and interference. That morning Mar- 
garet brought some primroses to the ward, and one of 
the children made a primrose-ring, which transported 
them all to a Land-of-heart’s-desire. 


WoLFINE; a romance in which a dog plays an 
honorable part. By X. 345p.12mo. Sturg. 
& W. $1.25n. 


A young couple, married accidentally, agree to 
separate until they have reached years of discretion. 
‘«-h hanpens in the meantime to keep them apart. A 
faithful hound, Woilfine, hero to each of them, has a 
prominent part in bringing them together again. 
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HeEpsey Burke. By F. N. Westcott. Illus. by 
F. R. Gruger. 314p.12mo. Fly $1.35n. 


A sister in humor and common-sense to David 
Harum, Hepsey Burke, lives in the same sort of New 
York town. In fact, her story is told by the brother 
of David Harum’s creator, and concerns her maternal 
interest in a new, young parson and his bride, and a 
satisfactory middle-aged romance of her own. 


A Stent Witness. By R. A. Freeman. Illus. 
by H. W. Taylor. 382p.12m0. Wins. 
$7.20n. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


ue CHitp at THE Winnow. By Wm. Hew- 
lett. 362p.12mo. Duff. $1.25n. 

Una, the beautiful daughter of a clergyman, was 
plunged by fate and musical gifts into a life for 
which her peculiar childhood hardly prepared her. 
Tale is of her strange career in London, in the at- 
mosphere of a cheap theater, of her friendships with 
girls of all sorts, her love affairs, her religious ex- 
periences. 


Jean Baptiste; a story of French Canada. 
By J. E. LeRossignol. Front. by Dora 
Curtis. 269p.a2mo. Dutt. $1.50n. 


Jean Baptiste Geroux, seventh son of a seventh son, 
was a youth of great talents and attractions. He re- 
tused to become a priest, although he had been edu- 
cated for the profession. While his elder brothers and 
other young people went forth from their French- 
Canadian village to seek their fortunes in the States 
and Canadian cities, he believed that his lifework lay 
in bettering the condition of his own people. Jean 
Baptiste realized many of his dreams, including the 
winning of Gabrielle, a pretty convent-bred village 
girl. 


FipeLtity; a novel. By Susan Glaspell. 422p. 


12mo. Small, M. $1.35n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Tue HaAnp or Periv; a novel of adventure. 
By Arth. Stringer. 331p.12mo. Macm. 
$1.35N. 

Reviewed last month. 


Tue Betovep. By Ja. Oppenheim. 268p.12mo. 
Huebsch $1.25n. 

Between Ralph Hardy, a young poet of New Eng- 
land birth and training, and “Trixie” Dargan, a 
third-rate movie actress and girl of the streets, grew 
a great passion. Reborn through love, the heroine 
develops talent through grief and comes to the front 
in her profession. Scene is laid in the Greenwich 
Village section of New York City. 


THe Girt At CentTrRAL. By Geraldine Bon- 
ner. Illus. by Arth. W. Brown. 314p. 
12mo. Afpltn. $1.30n. 

Sylvia Hesketh is a rich and beautiful young girl, 
with many lovers, more or less desirable, a step- 
father severe and uncongenial, and not an enemy in 
the world. At five o’clock she takes tea with her 
mother at her home, and that same night is found 
dead on a lonesome country road a hundred and eigh- 
teen miles away. Her French maid had disappeared. 

Molly Morgenthau, day operator in the telephone 

exchange at Longwood, New Jersey, tells how the 

different strands of the mystery finally gathered to- 

gether over her telephone wires and how she got a 

surprising clue. 

Tue MAN FrRoM Home; a novel founded upon 
the play by Booth Tarkington and Harry 
Leon Wilson. By Harry Leon Wilson. Il- 
lus. by C. H. Taffs. 307p.12mo. Apltn. 
$r.35n. 

Reviewed last month. 


Tue Wuite Attey. By Carolyn Wells. Front. 
in col. by Gayle Hoskins. 300p.12mo. 
Lipp. $1.25n. 


Fleming Stone, the detegtive of the author’s previous 
novels, has to solve hé mystery of the murder of 
Tustin Arnold, host at “The White Birches,” a beauti- 
ful country place in the heights above New York. 
The criminal, upon well-founded circumstantial evi- 
dence, is of the house party Arnold was entertaining. 
Suspicion rests upon Dorothy .Duncan, a beauty and 
flirtatious, the fiancée of the host. Stone has a baffling 
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knot to untie, but his shrewd deductions are both suc- 

cessful and pleasing to the reader. 

Tue Province oF VirciniA. By Daisy Rhodes 
Campbell. Illus. by J. Goss. 340p.12mo. 
Page $1.25n. 

Takes Virginia through three years of college life, 


and tells how, after her family had met with reverses, 
she sets to work to earn money to study music in 


Paris. 

DoopLes, THE SUNSHINE Boy. By Emma C. 
Dowd. Illus. in col. by Maria L. Kirk. 
354p.12mo. H. Miff. $in. 

Story about a little boy who was very musical, but 
who was lame. He had a great many kind things done 
for him, even to being cured by a noted surgeon; and 
he, himself, never forgot to do things for other people. 


PoLLyANNA Grows Up. By Eleanor H. Por- 


ter. Illus. by H. Weston Taylor. 308p. 
12mo. Page $1.25n. 
Reviewed in the April Book Review. 
Happy Pottyooty, THE Ricw Luittre Poor 
Girt. By Edg. Jepson. Illus. by Reginald 
Birch. 314p.12mo. Bobbs-M. $1.25n. 


Happy Pollyooly, indeed, and happy the people who 
knew her: the Hon. John Ruffin, who had her for 
housekeeper and called her Mrs. Bride to add weight 
to her thirteen years, or Prince Adalbert of Lippe- 
Schweidnitz, who learned from Pollyooly to be nice 
to little girls, and who got slim running after her, or 
the duke. But the duke shall have a sentence to 
himself, because his scheme makes the plot of the 
story. The duke and duchess were separated, and her 
Grace had their daughter. Now Pollyooly was so l‘ke 
this daughter that no aunt could tell them apart. The 
duke substituted Pollyooly for Marion, enjoyed it 
hugely (he had never played with his own little girl), 
thawed under it handsomely. So, when the duchess 
came to demand her daughter’s rights, she found an 
irresistible loverlike duke. 


Tue Curse oF CastLe Eacie. By Katherine T. 


Hinkson. 230p.12mo. Duff. $1.25n. 

How the charm and courage of a young Irish girl 
raised the doom that lay for generations on the earls 
of Turloughmore. Meg was companion to Lady Tur- 
loughmore, and might have been much more, if the 
heir had not felt it was cruelly selfish to ask her to 
marry into his cursed family. Meg is determined to 
help them all she can while she is there. So she is 
undaunted by the appearance of some of her adven- 
tures, and follows them to the end. An excellent way 
it proved to lay superstition and win happiness for 
herself and Lord Erris. 


DAYBREAK; a story of the age of discovery. 


By E. J. M. Hack. 430p.12mo. Scrib. 
$7.25. 
Romance whose plot arises from the rescue of a 


young Spanish nobleman from the Moors by a niece 
of the king. This is done in such a manner as to 
bring upon herself and him the suspicions of the 
Inquisition. Their story presents several of the 
personalities of the day—Columbus and the king and 
gueen; and it involves the great episodes of the fall 
of Granada and the discovery of America. 

By Alice 


THe ConsSCIENCE OF SARAH PLATT. 
$1.25n. 


Gerstenberg. 325p.12mo. McClq. 
How far can a woman be “herself,’? untrammeled 
by the weight of her childhood’s narrow training? 
Sarah Platt is a teacher in a New York school, and 
for twenty-five years has been moulded by the influ- 
ence of a lost love. The man, married and living in 
England, unexpectedly returns to New York on busi- 
ness, and resumes the old acquaintance. The results 
to her are a mental tragedy, which only death can 
end. 


Tue House oF THE DEAD; a novel in two parts. 
By F. M. Dostoevskii. From the Russian 
by Constance Garnett. 290p.12mo. Macm. 
$1.50n. 

Recounts the experiences of a Russian during ten 
years’ penal servitude in Siberia. 

MarriaGE BY Conquest. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. Front. in col. by A. C. Michael. 348p. 
12mo. McB., N. $1.25n. 

All the boisterous Doombridge squires accepted as 


final Dick Heron’s boast that he, by his sword, would 
win against all rivals, the beautiful Widow of 
Shenstone. He did not see the shadow across his 
path when John Flambard, the scholar fellow, rode 
through the gates of the old Flambard estate. Of 
such contrasted matter is this romance knit—there 
being one who would conquer by storm, and one who 
loves with the self-effacement of chivalry. And in 
such case whom will the narrator and the lady favor? 


AMARILLY oF CLoTHES-LINE ALLEY. By Belle 
K. Maniates. Illus. by J. Henry. 2709p. 
12mo. Lit., B. $n. 

Amarilly is_a child of poverty, with a lovely fairy 
godmother. The child has stage aspirations, and the 
young woman a tangled romance, and they help each 


other out of their difficulties in the happiest way im- 
aginable. 


Tue EAGLE oF THE EMPIRE; a story of Water- 
loo. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illus. 
(col. front.) by the Kinneys. 370p.12mo. 
Doran $1.35n. 


Tale of the campaign of the Hundred Days, and of 
the exploits of Marteau. a young officer advanced to 
Napoleon’s personal staff. It is a_ soldier’s story, 
indeed. in which even tke fortunes of romance are 
decided on the battlefield. When Napoleon was exiled 
to Elba, Marteau went to prison. Also, he guarded 
the regimental eagle until his chief’s return. Marteau 
was a hero of Waterloo, and though wounded, he put 
out in a boat from Portsmouth to salute his Emperor 
as the “Bellerophon” sailed for the island of retribu- 
tion. 


THe WINNING oF LuctA; a love story. By 
Mrs. Amelia E. H. Barr. Illus. by C. H. 
Taffs. 334p.12mo. Aplin. $1.35n. 


During a winter spent with friends in Glasgow, 
Lucia meets Goeffrey Gardiner and Lord Fenwick 
of Sandalside. The contest of the two men for Lucia’s 
hand is a contest in earnest. Lord Fenwick has 
wealth and position. He certainly has much to offer; 
Lucia becomes fascinated with him. How she wavers 


between the two, and her vltimate decision, make 

the story of her youth. 

His Encitsh Wire. By Rudolph Stratz. 
Trans. by A. C. Curtis. 335p.12mo. 


Longm. $1.35n. 

The early married life of 1 young Englishwoman and 
a German first-lieutenant, full of many readjustments of 
the woman’s views. Her husband loves her and treats 
her with courtesy, even while he holds his duty to his 
regiment the supreme force in his life. His attitude 
toward Edith’s brothers contrasts the patriotic idealism 
the author claims for the Germans, with the decadence 


attributed to the English. Book was written before 
the present war. 


Tue Boss oF THE Lazy Y. By Chas. Alden 
Seltzer. Illus. by J. Allen St. John. 346p. 
12mo. McClqg. $1.30n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


THe Seas oF Gop; a novel. 384p.col.front. 
12mo. Hearst’s $1.35n. 


A girl alone, who has never been educated to earn 
her own living, who has no knowledge of the world 
nor of men except that gained from her lover’s de- 
sertion of her and their child. She takes the line of 
least resistance for a number of years, until she learns 
her mother’s story, and realizes that it must be a 
struggle between character and heredity, if she is to 
win out for her boy. 


Tue Yertow Craw. By Sax Rohmer. 
12mo. McB., N. $1.35n. 

In the study of an eccentric English novelist, two 
vellow hands leaped out of the darkness and dealt 
instant death to a strange woman, who had _ sought 
refuge there. She held a piece of paper with “Mr. 
King” written on it. This and the disappearance of 
the novelist’s butler were the only clues. These led to 
the stupifying atmosphere of an opium den de luxe, 
and brought all of the actors under the uncanny spell 
of “Mr. King,” from which some of them were never 


roused. 
STEVE OF THE “Bar-G” Rancu; a thrilling 


story of life on the plains of Colorado. 
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By Mrs. Marion Reid-Girardot. 
287p.front.1.2mo. Hearst's. $1n. 


Contest in ranching and romance between 
Steve Gardeau and his half-brother, Blackie. 
Miss Parker comes on from New York for 
a holiday, and completely supplants Miss 
Little, the school teacher, in Steve’s atten- 
tions. In reality, Miss Little is in love 
with Blackie, but she plays the men against 
each other, while a New Yorker does his 
best to marry Miss Parker. But it ends 
happily with Steve’s and Miss Parker’s 
honeymoon. 


Tue War Terror; further adventures 
with Craig Kennedy, scientific 
detective. By Arth. B. Reeves. 
384p.front.12mo. Hearst's. $in. 


Almost at the beginning of the present 
European War, the scientific detective 
found himself entangled in the spy systems 
of the warring nations. His genius put him 
in possession of state secrets which made 
him a dangerous man, and started him on 
a series of cases which he ably analyzed. 


Tue Douste Soueeze. By H. B. 
Needham. Introd. by Connie 
Mack. Illus. by A. W. Brown & 
G. Wright. 265p.12mo. Dou., P. 
$1.25n. 


Followers of the game will recognize 
many of their favorite players in the char- 
acters, and the “Tris Ford” of these stories 
is a true representation of—the brainest 
man in baseball. Contents: The double 
squeeze; The jinx; A treeful of owls; Re- 
leasing the film princess. 


BRAM OF THE Five Corners. By Ar- 
nold Mulder, 372p.12mo. McClqg. 
$1.25, 


Story of the Michigan Hollanders. Bram 
was betrothed to a weak, winsome woman, 
mentally a child, who had attracted his boy- 
ish fancy. Then another woman came into 
his life, one who called his soul. Yet among 
Bram’s people a betrothal was as sacred as 
a wedding. The influence of modern edu- 
cation helped Bram to meet this crisis. 


Tue Jester. By Leslie Moore. 
349p. col. front. 12mo. Put. 
$1.35n. 


A witch’s magic and a woman’s fascination weave 
spells over Peregrine, wearer of the motley. The Lady 
Isabel ensnares Peregrine, and provokes him to a 
jealous brawl, in consequence of which he is dismissed 
from the court in disgrace. He next spends some time 
in the castle of a medieval Circe. Then, seeing the 
ideal woman in a dream, he begins the quest of her, 
which, after many adventures, results in fulfillment. 


Tue Lire-Bumpers; a novel. By Eliz. De- 


jeans. 409p.front.12mo. Harp. $1.35n. 

. Myra Milenberg, daughter of a noveau riche fam- 
ily, craved a different life from that which a small 

iddle West town could give her. Yet destiny swept 
her into a union with Justin St. Claire, scion of a 
conventional family. Unhappiness was the result, and 
Myra left him. Previously she had met Alyth, a 
mining epert, the hero of a romantic early marriage 
which has proved intolerable. They believed that, 
released from their bonds, they were entitled to seek 
happiness together. 


Tue City oF PLEASURE; a fantasia on modern 


themes. By Arnold Bennett. 297p.12mo. 
Doran 50c.n. 


Carpentaria and Ilam were partners in the con- 
duct of a mammoth amusement park, called the “City 
of Pleasure.” Carpentaria feared that his life was 
desired by his partner, and when he discovered Ilam 
burying a body at night he followed and disinterred 
the corpse. The “corpse” subsequently came to life, 
but matters became no clearer, and plot followed on 
plot before the secret of the whole conspiracy was 
discovered to revolve around Ilam’s old mother, who 


had years ago played a dastardly trick upon the 
corpse.” 
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SHE WENT WHITE AND LEANED AGAINST HIM 


FROM “‘SSUNDOWN SLIM,”® BY HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 


Houghton Miffin Co. 


Philosophy, Ethics, Psychology 


Wuat Suoutp I Betteve? By G. T. Ladd. 
275p.12mo. Longm. $1.50n. 

‘“‘An inquiry into the nature, grounds, and value 
of the faiths of science, society, morals, and religion.” 
Distinguishes the elements of the mental attitude of 
Lelief, from knowledge, on the one hand, and mere 
opinion on the other. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND PARENTHOOD. By H. Adding- 
ton Bruce. 293p.12mo. Dodd, M. $1.25n. 
Presents to parents, in a non-technical way, the 
gist of discoveries in the realm of child nature which 
modern psychologists, doctors, and educators have 
made. Index. 


Tue Origin AND NATURE OF THE EMOTIONS; 
miscellaneous papers. By G. W. Crile. 
Ed. by Amy F. Rowland.  247p.illus., 
diagrs.8vo. Saund. $3n. 


WAR AND THE IpEAL oF PEAcE; a study of 
those characteristics of man that result in 
war, and of the means by which they may 
be controlled. By H. R. Marshall. 234p. 
12mo. Duff. $1.25n. 

Thoughtful Pacifist sees that it takes greater 
courage to strive for peace than to engage in war; 
and, in a readable discussion of the psychology of 
ideals, gives definite aids regarding the control of 
national and racial ones. 
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Friepricu NierzscHe; his life and work. By 


M. A. Miigge. New ed.  Brentano’s 
$1.50N. 
Mopern Puuitosopuers. By H. Hoffding. 


Trans. by A. C. Mason. 


Macm, $1.40n. 


317p.12mo. 


Religion, Theology, Bible 


Questions oF Morat Tueotocy. By T. J. Sla- 
ter. 420p.8vo. Bens. $2n. 

Unearned increment and title by accession; Owner- 
ship and railway fares; The theology of stolen goods; 
The moral aspect of “stock-watering”; Bankruptcy 
and conscience; Eugenics and moral theology; Repe- 
tition of extreme unction, are among topics treated. 


Tue New Wortp-Reicion. By Josiah Strong. 
536p.12mo. Dou., P. $1.50n. 
_ Shows how the untrammeled religion of Jesus can 
illuminate our peculiar needs, and have the practical 
power to erect the “cathedral to include all souls” that 
Eucken calls for. 
CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN. 
352p.8vo. McB., N. $1.50n. 
As his reasons of writing the book, author states 
the problems raised by these burning questions: Has 


Anonymous. 


the church lost its grip on the masses? Do our 
seminaries unfit men for the ministry? Is the min- 
istry deteriorating? Have our clergymen miscon- 


ceived Christ and preached scepticism and _ worldli- 


ness? In answering them, he takes the layman behind 


the scenes to show him some of the difficulties that 

often tempt ministers to forsake the pulpit for the 

greater freedom of a business career. In doing so 
he has three objects—a better church, a better church- 
goer, a better clergyman. 

Tue Ovtp TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
By J. T. Stoddart. New ed. 512p.8vo. 
Doran $2.25n. 

THe Unwritten SAyiIncs oF Our Lorn. By 
D. Smith. 151p.12mo. Doran $1n. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEw TESTAMENT 
IN THE Licut oF HtstortcAL RESEARCH. 


3y A. T. Robertson. 1360p.8vo. Doran 
$5. 

Tue New TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
3y J. T. Stoddart. 5o08p.8vo. Doran 
$2.25n. 


Tue Booxs or THE ApocryPHaA; their origin, 
teaching and contents. By W. O. E. Oes- 
terley. 553p.8vo. Kev. $3n. 

SprRITUAL Letrers oF Monsicnor R. 
BENSON TO ONE OF His Converts. 
A. C. Benson. 159p.port.12mo. 
Sin. 

Expressive of the late Monsignor Benson’s enthu- 
siasm and explanatory of his own conversion from 
the Anglican to the Roman priesthood. 

Tue SuccessFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 179p.12mo. Westmin, P. 75c.n. 

Problems of the Sunday-school superintendent—how 
to get good singing, to secure order, make the meeting 


“go,” get substitute teachers, have a successful picnic, 
and many others. 


Hucu 
Pref. by 
Longm. 


Tue SunpAy ScHoot At Work. By P. E. 
Howard & others. Ed. by J. T. Faris. 


Rev. ed. 452p.12mo. Westmin. P. $1.25n. 
New edition includes sections on the elementary 
and secondary divisions, parents’ department, and 
worship in the Sunday school. 

Reticious EpucATION IN THE Famiry. By H. 
F. Cope. 308p.12mo. U. of C. $1.25n. 
Takes the home in religious terms as contrasted with 
either the economic or the hygienic. Views it as the 
greatest power in children’s moral training, not as a 


supplement to the church and school. (Publications in 
Religious Education.) 
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Martin LutHer’s WorkKS. 

Holman $2n. 
Reviewed last month. 

SAINTS AND THEIR Emptems. By M. Drake 
& W. Drake. illus.8vo. McB., N. $12.50n. 

Nestorrus AND His PLACE IN THE History or 
CuyristiAN Doctrine. By Friedrich Loofs. 
132p.12mo. Put. $1.10. 


Joun Wootman, His Lire and Our Times; 
being a study in applied Christianity. By 
W. T. Shore. 273p.map.12mo. Macm. 
$1.50N. 


Tue Puritans IN Power; a study in the his- 
tory of the English church from 1640 to 
1660. By G. B. Tatham. 282p.8vo. Put. 
$2.50n. 

Tue SOLITARIES OF THE SAMBUCA, 
Mauldsley.” Pref. note by Montgomery 
Carmichael. 264p.illus.1i2mo. Dutt. $2n. 

Describes the religious vocation of a few men who, 
retired from the world, lite in a sort of community 
unbound by vows or rules. ; 

A PLEA FoR THE THOROUGH AND UNBIASED IN- 
VESTIGATION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, AND 
A CHALLENGE TO Its Critics. By C. H. 


IO v. v. I. 8vo. 


By “Daniel 


Lea. 2d.ed.230p.12mo. Dutt. $1n. 
Sociology 
AMERICA IN FERMENT. By P. L. Haworth. 


477p.12mo. Bobbs-M. $1.50n. 

Tendencies, ambitions and accomplishments of the 
people of the United States, and the problems which 
they face. Among those whose solution is considered 
are constitutional re orm, commission government, 
industrial warfare, trade unions, standard of living 
and its cost, immigration, woman’s revolt, Socialism. 
(Problems of the Nations.) 


THE RECONCILIATION OF RACES AND RELIGIONS, 
By T. K. Cheyne. 236p.illus.8vo. Macm. 


$2.25n. 


Wuat or To-pay? By Rev. Bernard Vaughan. 
412p.port.8vo. McB., N. $an. 

Talks on a variety of pertinent topics, as: The 
real superman, war and empire, war and _ religion, 
marriage, the woman movement, social reform. Dedi- 
cated to King Albert of Belgium, and printed as 
Father Vaughan’s contribution to Belgium relief. 
Essays IN Soctat Justice. By T. N. Carver. 

429p.8vo. Harv. U. $a2n. 

Seeks to answer questions, What ought the state to 
do with respect to the various conflicts in human in- 
terest? and How ought it to do it? Refers to external, 
economic fact, rather than to internal criterions, such 
as the “sentimental morality.” Views the economic 
struggle as the highest and most representative clash 
among the interests of men, capable, under a demo- 
cratic or liberalistic régime, of providing the best con- 
ditions for fostering successful initiative. 


SocieTAL Evo.ution ; a study of the evolution- 
ary basis of the science of society. By A. 

G. Keller. 347p.12mo. Macm. $1.50n. 
Based on the theory that the Darwinian factors of 
variation, selection, transmission and adaptation are 


active in the life of societies as in that of organisms. 
Author is professor of the science of society in Yale 


University. 

"He Soctat ProsteM; a constructive analysis. 
By C. A. Ellwood. 267p.12mo. Macm. 
$1.25n. 

Indicates the direction which our social thinking 


and our control of environment and education must 


take “‘if we are to avoid revolution on the one hand 
and reaction on the other.” 


THe Necro, By W. E. B. DuBois. 
16mo. Holt 50c.n. 


Main facts of the history of the negro race and a 
fair interpretation of them. By the editor of “The 


252p.maps. 
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Crisis.” (Home *University Lib. of Modern Knowl- 

edge.) 

HarRINGTON AND His Oceana; a study of a 
17th century Utopia and its influence in 
America. By H. F. Russell Smith. 223p. 
8vo. Put. $2n. 


Tue ProcressivE MoveMent. By B. P. De- 
Witt. 376p.8vo. Macm. $1.50n. 


“A non-partisan, comprehensive discussion of cur- 
rent tendencies in American politics. Movement, 
origin and development in each of the political parties 
carefully traced. Important reform measures con- 
nected with it in nation, state and city are discussed. 
Tue Divine Ricut oF Kincs. By J. N. Fig- 

gis. 2d ed. with three additional essays. 
406p.8vo. Put. $2n. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER; a forecast. 
By C. H. Pearson. New ed. 381p.12mo. 
Macm. $1.75n. 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE Peopie. By T. H. Reed. 
265p.12m0. Huebsch $1.50n. 

Defines the basis of society as obedience to law, and 
law, in the final analysis, as not statutory, but the out- 
come of social will—justice being the current ideal of 
economic fair play. Describes the workings of de- 
mocracy in all its phases, legislative, theoretical and 
idealistic. 

CusHING’s MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRAC- 
TICE FOR DELIBERATE ASSEMBLIES AND 
Ru.Les oF Procepure IN Business Cor- 
PORATION MEETINGS; including the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. By L. S. 
Cushing & A. S. Bolles. 286p.24mo. Wins. 


$in. 
Enlarged edition of book published in 1912. 


CLuss AND OTHER Work witH Boys. By D. 

R. Porter. 34p.illus.16mo. Assn. P. roc. 

(Manual of Volunteer Community Service by Col- 
lege Men.) 

Ocean TRADE AND Suippinc. By Douglas 
Owen. 277p.illus.8vo. Put. $3.25n. 

(Cambridge Military and Naval Ser.) 

KinDRED AND CLAN IN THE MippLe AGES AND 
AFTER; a study in the sociology of the 
Teutonic races. By Bertha S. Phillpotts. 
302p.8vo. Put. $32.50n. 

(Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological Ser.) 

RENAISSANCE CourtTESY-Book; Galateo of 
manners and behaviours. By Giovanni 
della Casa. Trans. by R. Peterson. In- 
trod. by J. E. Spingarn. 122p.4to. Merry- 
mount P. $2n. 

(Humanist’s Lib.) 

Book or Mytus. By Jean Lang. illus.8vo. 

Put. $2.50n. 


Mytus AND Lecenps or ALL Nations; famous 
stories from the Greek, German, English, 
Spanish, Scandinavian, Danish, French, 
Russian, Bohemian, Italian, and other 
sources. Trans. and ed. by L. Marshall. 
Illus. fr. orginal colored plates. 272p.8vo. 


Wins. $2. 


Rosert’s Ruites oF Orper FOR DELIBERATIVE 
AsseMBLIES. Rev. ed. 323p.16mo. Scott, 
F. $1. 
“Pt. 1, Rules of order; a compendium of parlia- 
mentary law, based upon the rules and practice of 
Congress; Pt. 2, Organization and conduct of business; 
a simple explanation of the methods of organizing 
and conducting the business of societies, conventions, 
and other deliberate assemblies.” 


SHATTUCK’s PARLIAMENTARY ANSWERS ; alpha- 
betically arranged for all questions likely 





to arise in women’s organizations. By H. 
L. R. Shattuck. 213p.16mo. Loth., L. & 
S. 60¢.n.; $n. 

Parliamentary procedure for women’s organizations 
arranged by question and answer method by author 
of “Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law,” ‘Ad- 
vanced Rules of Parliamentary Law.” Index. 

) re yAI TS 
PITMAN’s MuNIcIPAL Orrick ORGANIZATION 

AND MANAGEMENT. Ed. by Wm. Bateson. 
502p.illus.8vo. Pit. $8n. 

_“A comprehensive manual of information’ and direc- 

tion on matters connected with the work of officials of 

municipalities; with contributions by experienced au- 
thorities on ea work and practice.” The tech- 
nique of municipal administration in Great Britain. 

Complete reference book, arranged under the subject 

of the various departments as finance, public health, 

education, etc. 

MunicipaL Orrick OrGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Wm. Bateson & others. 
503p.4to. Pit. $s, 

Tue Ciry MANAGER; a new profession. By 
Harry Aubrey Toulmin, jr. 321p.diagrs. 
8vo. Apltn. $1.50n. 

Explains a recent outgrowth of the commission gov- 
ernment system, as practiced in fourteen cities in the 
United States, conspicuous among which is Dayton, O. 
(National Municipal League Ser.) 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CANAL Zone. By G, W. 
Goethals. 11op.illus.12moe. Prine. U. P. 


Sin. 
(Stafford Little Lecture Ser.) 


A History oF THE Royat Dustin Soctety. 
475p.illus.ports.8vo. Longm. $5n. 

Operations of the society in the scientific, artistic 
and sociological fields, and the men who have directed 
them. 

THE [NpiIvipuAL DeLINQUENT. By Wm. Healy. 
830p.illus.8vo. Little, B. $5n. 


“A text-book of on and prognosis for all 
concerned in understanding offenders.” 


My Lire Our or Prison. By Donald Lowrie. 


345p.12mo. Kenn. $1.50n. 

_ Simple and earnest statement of the author’s work 

in the prison reform movement, done since his release 

from San Quentin Prison, Cal., 1911. A sequel to 

“My life in prison,” published in 1912. 

THE Happiness oF NATIONS; a beginning in 
political engineering. By J. MacKaye. 
256p.12mo. Huebsch. $1.25n. 

Lectures delivered at Harvard University (1909), 
which are a compromise between a popular and a tech- 
nical exposition. Based on a theory whose mechanism 
bears the same relation to happiness that political 


economy bears to wealth, and combines both science 
and morals. 


Economics 


Lower Livinc Costs In CITIES; a construc- 
tive programme for urban efficiency. By 
C. L. King. 355p.8vo. Apltn.. $1.50n. 
First analyzes the three factors controlling the costs 
in city living: (a) Increasing ratio of consumers to 
producers, (b) Lack of foresight in administering city 
overnment, (c) Low average wage to workers. Next 
ormulates a programme from these deductions, that 
will reduce the cost of living through efficiency. 
(National Municipal League Ser.) 


SoclAL AND Economic SurvEY OF A CoMMU- 
NITY IN THE Rep River Vatiey. By L. D. 
H. Weld. &6p.illus.4to. Univ. of Minn. 
25¢.N. 
(Current Problems.) 
INDUSTRIAL UNREST AND TRADE UNton Poticy. 
By Chas. Booth. 32 p.12mo. Macm. 1oc.n, 


A Stupy oF UNEMPLOYED IN PorTLAND, ORE- 
con. By A. E. Wood. 32p.12mo. Reed 


Coll. 
(Record.) 
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War AND LompBarp STREET. 3y Hartley 
Withers. 171p8vo. Dutt. $1.25n. 

A lucid explanation of the widespread_ effect of 
war on public finance, of the working of a mora- 
torium, the closing of the Stock Exchange, the ques- 
tion of gold exports, finance bills, etc. 

Economic GrocraPpHy. By J. McFarlane. 560 
p.illus.8vo. Alacm. $2.25n, 

Tue Frevp or Socrat Service, Ed. by Philip 
Davis, in collab. with Maida Herman. 436 
p.illus.12mo. Small, M. $1.50n. 

Object is to answer the question: “Just what can I 
do in social work and how shall I go about it?” Chap- 
ters by recognized authorities. Index. Editor is 
head worker, at Civic Service Home, Boston. (lWel- 
fare Ser.) 

Tue Famiry. By Helen D. Bosanquet. 344p. 
8vo. Macm. $1.4on. 

Tue Norma Lire. By E. T. Devine. 233p. 
12mo. Survey Assoc. $1. 

Matter-of-fact interpretation of social plans and 
movements to which every individual must contribute 
in childhood, youth and maturity, if he is to have a 
normal life. Contains the questions for local study 
classes, and an index. 

A B C or Goop Form. By Anne Seymour. 
Introd. by Maude Howe.  I10p.12mo. 
Harp. 50¢.n. 

The etiquette of teas, luncheons, dinners, calling, 
weddings, which though formal, have courtesy as 
their foundation. (A BC Ser.) 

PROFITABLE VocATIONS FoR Boys. By E. W. 
Weaver & J. K. Byler. 285p.tabs.12mo. 
Barnes $1n. 

Brief handbook of the available information about 
the conditions for admission in the principal occupa- 
tions, and the methods by which workers can advance 
themselves. 

Wuy I am A Soctauist. By C. E. Russell. 
Rev. ed. 301p.12mo0. Doran. 50c.n. 

New edition contains chapter on “Socialism and the 
Great War,” telling precisely what author saw _first- 
hand in Belgium, and the remedies which socialism 
purposes to apply to prevent a repetition of war. 
DicTIoNARY OF PotiticAL Economy. Ed. by 

Sir R. H. I. Palgrave. v. 1, A-E. 80Ip. 
8vo. Macm. $6n. 

Tue Trust Proptem. By E. D. Durand. 145p. 
8vo. Harv. U. $rn. 

Discusses the possibility of regulating trusts, its 
necessity, and the alleged economics of combination. 
Presents, in addition, the text of recent federal trust 
legislation. 

SoME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QuEsTION. By 
F. W. Taussig. 374p.8vo. Harv. U. $2n. 

Takes up some questions of principle: first, the de- 
ductions which may be drawn if imports continue 
after a duty has been imposed; second, the argument 
for protection to young industries; third, the doctrine 
of comparative cost (or comparative advantage, as he 
prefers to call it). Conclusions on these questions of 
principle are then illustrated by the history of certain 
protected industries — sugar, iron and steel, copper, 
silks, cottons, woolens. 

LIvELIHOOD AND Poverty. By A. L. Bowley & 
A. R. Burnett-Hurst. 222p.illus.8vo. Macm. 

2.25n, , 

Tue PrincipLes oF RuraAt Crepits; as.applied 
in Europe and as suggested for America. 
3y J. B. Morman. Introd. by J. L. Coul- 
ter. 206p.12mo. Macm. $1.25n. 

Among matters taken up are amortization of farm 
mortgages, mortgage loans, the issue of fafm mortgage 
bonds, the Torrens system, the building and loan 
associations, the part that the national government may 
play and the position of tenant farmers. (Rural 
Science Ser.) 

Tue Ricuts AND REMEDIES OF CREDITORS RE- 
SPECTING THEIR Deptor’s Property. By 
Garrard Glenn. 507p.8vo. Lit., B. $3n. 





SELECTED ARTICLES ON SINGLE Tax. Comp. by 
Edna D. Bullock. 227p.12mo. Wilson. $7) 
(Debaters’ Handbook Ser.) 
OVERCROWDING AND DerectivE Housinc yx 
RuraAt Districts. By H. B. Bashore. g2p. 
illus.r2mo. Wiley. $in. 


Military and Naval Science 


AIRCRAFT IN War: the aviation key. By S. F 
Bruce. 177p.illus.16mo. Doran. 50c.n. 

(Pocket Books.) 

Tre ELements oF Miritary Hyciene; espe- 
cially arranged for officers and men of the 
line. By Maj. P. M. Ashburn. 359p.12mo 
H. Miff. $1.50n. 

Tue Rep Cross IN WAR; woman’s part in the 
relief of suffering. By Mary Frances Bil- 
lington. 190p.16mo0. Doran. 50c.n. 

(Pocket Books.) 

SECRETS OF Success IN War. By Edm, Dance. 
56p.12mo. Doran, $in. 

“How modern armies organize, train and fight; 
comparison of the British and German systems; based 
on the letters of Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingel 
fingen; with an introd. and critical commentary.” 
Tue British Army. By W. G. Clifford. 6p. 

col. illus.12mo. Macm. 55c.n. 

(Peeps Ser.) 

THE NATIONS IN ARMS; a treatise on modern 
military systems and the conduct of war. 

Jey aa e ~hey , 2 7 

»y Field-Marshal von der Goltz. Trans. 
by P. A. Ashworth. Ed. by A. H. Atte. 
ridge. Popular ed. 288p.12mo. Doran. 
$in. 

Describes the conduct of war on a basis of universal 
military service. Author was most eminent pupil of 
Von Moltke, veteran of the Franco-Prussian War, and 
is now German representative in the Turkish Army. 
KAISER, Krupp AND Kuttur. By T. A. Cook. 

19op.12mo. Scrib. 75¢.n. 

Thoroughgoing defense of the British war policy, 
and an indictment of German diplomatic, military, 
and national ideals. Articles recently published in 
The Field (London). 

Mopern Warrare. By H. S. & E. H. Wil- 
liams. 314p.illus.12zmo. Hearst's $2n. 

_ Development of the offensive and defensive mechan- 

ism of warfare from the introduction of gun powder. 

An appalling history that proves untrue the theory 

that the only way to stop war is to :nake it as horrible 

as possible. 

Mivirary History; lectures delivered at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. By J. W. Fortes- 
cue. 207p.16mo. Put. 4oc.n.; $n. 

(Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 
THE War Book oF THE GERMAN GENERAL 

STAFF; being “The Usages of War on 
Land,” issued by the General Staff of the 
German Army. Trans. with introd. by 
J. H. Morgan. 190p.12mo. McB., N. $in. 

Apparently lends a good deal of plausibility to the 
repeated charges made by the Allies of German law- 
lessness and brutality. 

THe AMERICAN Army. By Maj.-Gen. W. H. 
Carter. 293p.port8vo. Bobbs-M. $1.50n. 

Authoritative statement of the conditions and meth- 
ods of administration of the United States army, and 
an urgent plea for improving and increasing the 
organization, 

Nava Warrart. By J. R. Thursfield. Introd. 
by Rear-Ad. Sir C. L. Ottley. 151p. Put. 
40Ce.n, 

(Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 
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Our NAVY AND THE NExT Wak. 


Neeser. 205p.12mo. Scrib. $1n. 
States clearly what in author’s opinion the United 
States navy needs to make it an efficient instrument. 


StrUCTURAL DesiGN oF Warsuips. By Wm. 
Hovgaard. 384p.illus.4to. Spon & C. 
$5.50M. 

War’s New Weapons. By Hrolf 
Introd. by Hudson Maxim. 
12mo. Dodd, M. $1.5o0n. 

“An expert analysis in plain language of the weap- 
ons and methods used in the present great war.” 
Points out the strategic lessons already taught by the 
war in Europe. Mr. Maxim predicts that all the na- 
tions will be eventually involved, and that United 
States is lamentably unprepared for such an event. 
ARMS AND THE Race; the foundations of army 

reform. By Robt. Matteson Johnston. 
219p.12mo. Cent. $rn. 

Analyzes arguments about pacifism, Kruppism, 
Utopianism and others relating to armaments. Next 
outlines a model American defence army which, no 
matter how stupid or brutal we consider war, is in 
his opinion the only way to deal with the war ques- 
tion. 

SUBMARINE VESSELS. 
116p.illus.12mo. 


By R. W. 


Dewitz. 
295p.illus. 


+ 


sy W. E. Dommett. 


Macm. 60c.n. 


Education 


THe New Epucation; a review of progressive 
educational movements of the day. By 
Scott Nearing. 204p.13mo. Row, P. $1.25. 

An INTRODUCTION TO ScHoot Hycirenr. By W. 
B. Drummond. 247p.s5oillus.r.2mo. Longm. 
$1.25. 

What every teacher ought to know about the 
hygiene of the school child.—Preface. Includes sur- 
vey of diseases prevalent among school children, with 
suggestions for prevention and cure. 
PLay IN Epucation. By J. Lee. 

Macm. $1.50n. 

Explanation of the nature of play and its educa- 
tional value. Discusses the dangers of imposing arti- 
ficial methods upon the child and the necessity of 
seeking to understand his nature and needs in order 
to direct him normally. 

Yate YESTERDAYS. By Clarence Deming. Ed. 
by members of his family; with a fore- 
word by H. W. Farnam. 28op.illus.ports. 
8vo. Yale Univ. $2.25n. ’ 

Catches the spirit of campus life and describes 
such customs as the Burial of Euclid, Town and gown 
riots, as well as the facultv of the ’70s. Many of 
the essays are reprinted from the Yale Alumni 
Weekly. 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 
67p.illus.8vo. 
U. 300. 


Wuat THE MorHer oF A Dear Cuitp OUGHT 
To Know. By J. D. Wright. 107p.12mo. 
Stokes. 75¢.n. 

How to utilize the heretofore wasted vears of the 
deaf child’s life before school age. How the mother 
can help in starting the child’s education in lip-reading 
and speaking. Gives simple tests by which deafness 
can be detected at a very early age, often in time for 


successful treatment. 
Tue Purpose or Epucation. By St. G. L. F. 
Pitt. 83p. Put. 75c.n. 


_ “An examination of the education problem in the 
light of recent psychological research.” 


Naturat Epucation. By Winifred Sackville 
Stoner. 295p.12m0. Bobbs-M. $1n. 
(Childhood and Youth Ser.) 
On Epucation; a translation of the “De Tra- 
dendis Disciplinis.” By Juan Luis Vives. 


soop.8vo. 


3v. Siegfried M. Upton. 
Teachers’ Coll., Columbia 
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Introd. by Foster Watson. 
12mo. Put. $1.50n. 

THe CHtInese System oF Pupstic Epucation. 
: Pj o We K . Ss ‘_y » 
dy ing en Kuo. 209p.8vo. Teach. 

Coll., Columbia U. $1.50. 
(Contributions to Education.) 

Steps Towarps EpucationaL REFORM: some 

practical suggestions for improving our 

national system. By C. W. Bailey. 1117p. 
12mo. Put. 20¢c.n. 


157+ 328p.port. 


VARIATION IN THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS. 
By C. H. Elliott. 11r4p.8vo. Teach. Coll. 
Colum. U. $1.25. 

“A study of the achievement of pupils in the fifth 
and seventh grades, and in classes of different sizes.” 
(Contributions to Education.) 

OuTLINES oF Cuitp Stupy;: a text-book for 
parent-teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, 
and all kindred organizations. Comp. by 


W. A. McKeever. 181p.t2mo. Macm. $1n. 
Describes in detail the management and maintenance 
of the different kinds of child study clubs, gives one 
hundred and twelve programmes, and reference read- 
ings. 


EpucaTIONAL Gutpancr. By T. L.. Kelley. 
116p.8vo. Teach. Coll., Colum. U. $2. 
“An experimental study in the analysis and pre- 
diction of ability of high school pupils. (Contribu- 

tions to Education.) 


THE Cutty AND Hts Spevrinc. By W. A. Cook 
& M. V. O’Shea. 282p.12mo. Bobbs-M. 
$n. 

“An investigation of the psvchologyv of spelling, in- 
dividual and sex differences in spelling abilities and 
needs, the character and range of the spelling vocabu- 


larv. and the practical problems of teaching spelling.” 
(Childhood and Youth Ser.) 
EDUCATION AT GARDENING 


ScHoor AND HaAnp- 


work. By G. W. S. Brewer. Introd. by 
H. Hobhouse. 192p.illus.12mo. Put. 
75CMN. 


Tue TEACHING oF History. By Oskar Jaeger. 
Trans. by H. J. Chaytor. Introd. by C. H. 


Firth. 228p.12mo. McClurg. $1n. 

An exposition of Germany’s carefully planned sys- 
tem of history teaching, covering each of the nine 
forms of the German schools. Author has had fifty 
vears of teaching experience. 


Tue Hicu ScnHoor; its function. organization 
and administration. By J. E. Stout. In- 
trod. by L. D. Coffman.  322p.12mo. 
Heath. $1.50n. 


CoMMERCIAL EpuCATION IN Puptic SECONDARY 
Scnoots. By F. V. Thompson. 194p.8vo. 
World Bk. $1.50. 

A critical examination of contemporary commercial 
education, distinguished between mere clerical training 
and real education for business. Author offers con- 
structive proposals based on the actual needs of busi- 
ness as it is. His plans would lead to effective co- 
oneration between business and commercial education, 
with the object of making the latter truly vocational. 
(School Efficiency Ser.) 


Women 


An ENGLISHWOMAN IN A TuRKISH HAREM. 
By Grace Ellison. Introd. by E. G. 
Browne. 274p.12mo. McB., N. $1.50n. 

Author tells of her exceptional opportunity to study 
the life and conditions of Turkish women, in_a series 
of letters previously published in the Daily Telegraph 

(London). 

Woman’s Work 1N Munictpatities. By Mrs. 


Mary R. Beard. 345p.12mo. Apltn. $1.50n. 


An inspiration for the future as well as a record 
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of the past. What woman’s initiative and ability have 

accomplished in the civic fields of education, public 

health, recreation, safety, improvement in govern- 
ment and administration. (National Municipal League 

Ser.) 

PraActTicAL PrRoGRAMS FOR WoMEN’s CLUBS; a 
compilation of study subjects for the use 
of women’s clubs and similar organiza- 
tions. Comp. by Alice Hazen Cass. 168p. 
16mo. McClg. 75¢.n. 

Material for study that will adapt itself to various 
arrangements. Subjects: Home economics and pure 
food; Civics and social philanthropy; Education; Pub- 
lic health; Conservation; Art; Music; Literary studies; 
Travel studies. 

THe Girt AND Her Cuance. By H. McD. 
Daniels. 95p.12mo. Rev. 50¢.n. 

“A study of conditions surrounding the young girl 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age in New 
York City.” 

CoMMERCIAL WorK AND TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 
By Jeannette Eaton & Bertha M. Stevens. 
289p.12mo. MWacm. $1.50n. 

Relation of the school to vocational guidance. Meth- 
ods and standards in private, parochial and public 
schools are compared and the opportunities for women 
and girls in office work surveyed. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Girls’ Bureau of Cleveland, O. 
THe AWAKENING OF WoMAN; suggestions 

from the psychic side of feminism. By 
F. G. Tuttle. 161p.r2mo. Abgdn. P. $n. 

Reviewed last month. 

AMERICAN WoMAN IN Civic Work. By Helen 
C. Bennett. 277p.ports.1.2m0. Dodd, M. 
$1.25n. 

Personality and work of some of the advance guard 
of American democracy: Jane Addams, Anna Howard 
Shaw, Caroline Bartlett Crane, Sophie Wright, Kate 
Barnard, Ella Flagg Young, Albion Fellows Bacon, 


Hanna Kent Schoff, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Frances 
A. Kellor, and Julia Tutwiler. 


Philology 


Puonetic Spe_tinc. By Sir H. H. Johnston. 
g2p.8vo. Put. $1.10n. 


SweEDISH-AMERICAN HAnppook. Ed. by L. 
Marshall. 350p.illussmaps. Wins. $1.50. 


How to Learn RussIAN; a manual for stu- 
dents of Russian. By H. Riola. Pref. by 
W. R. S. Ralston. New ed. 567p.12mo. 
Dutt. $2n, 


Science 


Tue Limitations oF Science. By L. T. More. 
268p.1r2mo. Holt. $1.50n. 


In accord with Bergson’s philosophy regarding the 
limitations of the human intellect. Shows how scien- 
tists have carried on two lines of different and fre- 
quently antagonistic work, extended our knowledge 
of natural phenomena and laws, and the creation of 
a complicated and purely metaphysical world which 
has no resemblance to the world of our sensations. 
Essays have been published in separate periodicals, 
and care has been taken to avoid technical terms. 


“SQUARING THE CircLtE”; a history of the 
problem. By E. W. Hobson.  57p.8vo. 
Put. $1n. 


NaTuRAL Sources oF Enercy. By A. H. Gib- 
son. 131p.illus.maps.16mo. Put. 4oc.n.; 


$i. 
(Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 


MotecuLar Associations. By W. E. S. Tur- 
ner. 170p.8vo. Longm. $1.4on. 
(Monographs on Inorganic and Physical Chemistry.) 
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Tue Laws or THERMO-DYNAMICcS. By W. H. 
Macaulay. 71p.8vo. Put. $in. 
(Cambridge Engineering Tracts.) 
Our Goop SLAVE ELECTRICITY. By C. R. Gib- 
son. illus.8vo. Lipp. $1n. 


ApvANcep THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND Mac- 
NETISM. By W. S. Franklin & B. Mac- 
Nutt. 300p.8vo. Macm. $2n. 


Puoto-ecectricity. By A. L. Hughes. 14a4p. 

8vo. Put. $2n. 
(Cambridge Physical Ser.) 

THe EXAMINATION OF HyprRocARBON OILS AND 
oF SAPONIFIABLE Fats AND Waxes. By D. 
Holde. Auth. trans. fr. the 4th German 
ed. by E. Mueller. 496p.figs.8vo. Wiley. 
S5n. 


THe Great BALL oN WuicH WE Live. By C. 
R. Gibson. illus. 8vo. Lipp. $n. 


GroLtocy oF To-pay. By J. W. Gregory. illus. 
12mo. Lipp. $1.50n. 


THE Sun. By R. A. Sampson. 141p.illus.16 
mo. Put. 40c.n.; $1n. 


Herepity. By J. A. Thompson. Rev. ed. illus. 
8vo. Put. $3.50n. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN NortH America. By F. 


Boas and others. 378p.maps.8vo. G. E. 
Stech. $3n. 


PROPAGATION OF Wiip Birps. By H. K. Job. 

Illus. fr. photos. 276p.8vo. Dou., P. $2n. 
_“A manual of applied ornithology; treating of prac- 
tical methods of propagation of quails, grouse, wild 
turkey, pheasants, partridges, pigeons and doves, and 
waterfowl, in America, and of attracting and increas- 
ing wild birds in general, including song-birds.” Au- 
thor is head of department of applied ornithology, 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 


THE Book or Harpy Fiowers. By H. H. 


Thomas. 504p.illus.8vo. Funk & W. 
$3.50n. 


INsEcts AND Man. By C. A. Ealand. Illus. 
fr. drawings and photos. 434p.8vo. Cent. 
$3.50n. 

“An account of the more important harmful and 
beneficial insects, their habits and life-histories, being 
an introduction to economic entomology for students 
and general readers.” Contents: Introduction; Insects 
and plants; Insects and human disease; Insect ene- 
mies of live stock; Beneficial insects; Household in- 
sects; Some human parasites; Insect control. 


TREES; a woodland notebook. By Sir H. E. 
Maxwell. 235p.illus.in col.8vo. Macm. $6n. 


Fretp Book oF AMERICAN -TREES AND SHRUBS. 
-, F. S. Mathews. 465p.illus.1r2mo. Put. 
on. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


MENDELISM AND THE PrRoBpLEM OF MENTAL 
Derect. By Karl Pearson. 51p.23diagrs. 
4to. G. E. Stech. (5c.n. 

“Pt. III, On the gradual character of mental defect 
and on the need for standardizing judgments as to 
the grade of social inefficiency which shall involve 
segregation; being a lecture delivered at the Galton 


Laboratory, Feb. 10, 1914.” (Questions of the day 
and of the fray.) 


Nature Notes ror Ocean Voyacers. By A. 
Carpenter & D. Wilson-Barker, 181p.illus. 
map.8vo. Lipp. $1.75n. 


“Being personal observations upon life in ‘the vasty 
roe of and fishes, birds, and beasts seen from a ship’s 
deck; with popular chapters on weather, waves and 
legendary lore.” 
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Tue BritisnH Rust Funei (Uredinales) ; their 
biology and classification. By W. B. 
Grove. 412p.illus.8vo. Put. $4.50n. 


Witp Fiowers as TuHey Grow. By G. C. Nut- 
tall. Ser. 7. 25 illus.photos.in col. by H. 
E. Corke. 204p.4to. Funk & W. $1.25n. 

BRAMBLE-BEES AND Oruers. By J. H. C. Fabre. 
Trans. by A. T. de Mattos. 456p.12mo. 
Dodd, M. $1.5on. 

Completes the author’s writings about bees, a recital 
of facts which is as thrilling as fiction. 
Tue Biro Boox. By C. A. Reed. 

Dou., P. $3n. 


“Tllustrating in natural colors more than seven hun- 
dred North American birds; also several hundred 
photographs of their nests and eggs.” 


Tue Lire-Story oF Insects. By G. H. Car- 
penter. 134p.illus.16mo. Put. goc.n.; $in. 
(Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 
REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. By G. A. Bou- 
lenger. 278p.illus.8vo. Dutt. $6n. 


From JUNGLE To Zoo. By Ellen Velvin. 39 
illus. in hlf. tone. 349p.12mo. Moff., Y. 
$2. 

Partial contents: 


lions, tigers, leopards, 
Capturing zebras, 


472p.8vo. 


Life in the jungle; 
black panthers, elephants; 
wild horses, mountain goats, 
snakes; Capturing walruses, sea-lions, seals, Arctic 
hares and foxes; Transporting wild animals by rail; 


Curious friendships among animals; Life in the 
z00. 


Capturing 


Medicine, Hygiene 


MARVELS OF Our Bopitty Dwe Linc. 
Mary Wood Allen. 4th ed. 
I2mo. Vir. $1.20n. 


Boptty CHANGES IN Pain, HUNGER, FEAR AND 
Race. By W. B. Cannon. 311p.8vo. 
Apltn. $2n. 

Explains the conditions which attend the experi- 
ences of such emotions as pain, fear and anger. Dis- 
cusses their relation to behavior, and especially to the 
fighting instincts. Shows that international athletic 
contests are a better means of giving natural outlet to 


the activities for which the emotions prepare than 
medern warfare. 


A Stupy or Protoncrep FAstine. 
Benedict. 416p.illus.ports.8vo. 
$4. 


CONSUMPTION; what is and what to do about 
it. By J. B. Hawes. 1o7illus.r2mo, Small, 
M. 50c.n. 


Information for the layman regarding sanatorium 


— and the details of home treatment. (Welfare 
Ser.) 


My 


By Mrs. 
328p.illus. 


By F. G. 


Carn. Inst. 


BREATHING System. By J. P. Miiller. 
1o1p.56illus.8vo. McKay $1n. 


A MANvuat or Scuoot Hyciene. 
Hope and others. New ed. 
mo. Put. $1.25n. 


Isoration Hospitats. By H. F. 
266p.illus.8vo. Put. $3.75n. 
(Cambridge Public Health Ser.) 
BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF Foop AND 
Water. By W. G. Savage. 174p.illus.8vo. 
Put. $$2.25n. 
(Cambridge Public Health Ser.) 
PaINLEss CHILDBIRTH ; a general survey of all 
painless methods, with special stress on 
“twilight sleep,” and its extension to Amer- 


By E. W. 
311p.illus.12 


Parsons. 
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ica. By Marguerite Tracy & Mary Boyd. 
315p.19illus.fr.photos.8vo. Stokes $1.50n. 
This account of the Freiburg method is the result 
of a year’s study at the source and of further investi- 
gation in America. It tells what “twilight sleep” is, 
and serine how it is induced. Book points out the 
manifold benefits to mother and child, aside from 
the removal of pain. Makes clear why the introduc- 
tion of this method has been slow, and refutes the 
main objections brought forward. 
ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION AND MEpICAL Proc- 
RESS. By W. W. Keen. Introd. by Chas. 


W. Eliot. 312p.illus.8vo. H. Miff. $1.75n. 
GyMNASTIC TEACHING. By Wm. Skarstrom. 
258p.8vo. Am. Phys. Ed. Assn. $2n. 
Repucinc We1cHt CoMFortaB_y; the dietetic 
treatment of obesity. By G. Gaertner. 
Auth. trans. in English. 313p.12mo. Lipp. 

$7.50N. 


EuGENIcs; a selected bibliography. 


By F. W. 


Jenkins & E, L. Black. 4p.8vo. Russ. 
Sage Found. gratis. 
(Bulletin.) 
THe Truta Arout Twiticht Steep. By 
Hanna Rion Ver Beck. 366p.illus.1t2mo. 


McB., N. $1.50n,. 
Reviewed last month. 
PracticAL TropicAL SANITATION. By W. A. 
Muirhead. 288p.illus.8vo. Dutt. $3.50n. 


“A manual for sanitary inspectors and others inter- 
ested in the prevention of disease in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries.”” Covers topics: causes of disease; 
tropical diseases; mosquitoes; disinfection; air and 
ventilation; water and water supplies; food; habita- 
tions; sanitary law and practice. Index. Author is 
staff sergeant, Royal Army Medical Corps. 


Engineering, Technology, Etc. 
Be: 1-4 


Economics. 
217p.8vo. McG.-H. $2n. 

TuNNELING. By Eugene Lauchli. 
8vo. McG.-H. $3n. 


Move. Power Boats; their designing, building 
and running. By E. W. Hobbs.  338p. 
illus. 8vo. Spon & C. $2n. 


CycLopepDIA OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING. 
Illus. with over 2000 engravings. 7 v. 8vo. 
Am. Tech. Soc. $19.80. 

“A general reference work on steam boilers and 
pumps, steam, stationary, locomotive, and marine en- 
gines, steam turbines, gas and oil engines, producers, 
elevators, heating and ventilation, compressed air, re- 
frigeration, types and management of dynamo-electro 
machinery, power stations, etc.; editor-in-chief, L. 
Dess; assisted by consulting designers of the highest 
professional standing.” 

PREVENTING Losses IN Factory Power PLANTs. 
By D. M. Myers. 576p.illus.12mo. Engt- 
neering Mag. $3._- 

(Works Management Lib.) 

Movern ILLUMINANTS AND ILLUMINATING EN- 
GINEERING. By L. Goster & J. S. Dow. 
402p.illus.8vo. Macm. $5n. 


By D. Hager. 


ENGINEERING 


Fish. 


238p.illus. 


PracticaL Ow GroLocy. 
16mo. McG.-H. $2n. 

EXPLOSIVES, THEIR MANUFACTURE, PROPERTIES, 
Tests AND History. By A. Marshall. 
Illus.8vo. Blakiston $7n. 


PERFUMES AND COSMETICS. 
son. 4th ed. 354p.illus.8vo. Hen. $5. 
“Their preparation and manufacture; a complete 
and practical treatise containing complete directions 
and formulas for making handkerchief perfumes, smell- 


149p. 


By G. W. Askin- 


















































ing salts, sachets, fumigating pastils, cosmetics, hair 

dyes, and all toilet preparations; including the use oft 

synthetics; tr. from the German; rev. with additions 
by W. S. Dudley and a corps of experts.” 

WooLEN AND WorsteD. By R. Beaumont. 623 
p.8vo. Macm. $12n. 

MATERIALS OF Construction. By A. P. Mills. 
703p.figs.8vo. Wiley $4.50n. 

CoMPLETE AND PLAIN WurING DIAGRAMS FOR 
Att Purposes. Comp. by V. C. Blott. 
1oodiagrs.obl.1zmo. Wiring Diag. Pub. 
$2.50. 

Mecuanics AppLiieD TO ENGINEERING. By J. 
Goodman. New ed. 854p.741illus. Longm. 
$2.50n. 

Dynamo Exectric MACHINERY; its design, con- 
struction and operation; direct-current ma- 
chines. By S. Sheldon & E. Hausmann. 
New ed. 328p.12mo. Van Nos. $2.50n. 

ELecrric Rarmway Hanpbbook. gy A. S. 
Richey. 832p.illus.16mo. McG.-H. $4n. 

Tue DreseEt or SLOw-COMBUSTION OIL ENGINE. 
By G. J. Wells & A. J. Wallis-Taylor. 
286p.illus.8vo. Aplin. $3n. 

(Crosby Lockwood Pubs.) 

CARBURATION IN THEORY AND Practice. By 
R. W. A. Brewer. 253p.illus.8vo. Apltn. 
$7.50n. 

“Including a criticism of carburetor development; 
a manual of reference for automobile engineers and 
owners.” 

Metuops IN MetALLuRGICcAL ANALysis. By C. 
H. White. 1o6illus.356p.12mo. Van Nos. 
$2.50n. 

Coat Mininc. By T. C. Cantrill.  159p.illus. 
16mo. Put. Joc.n.; $in. 

(Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 
Desicn or Street Brinces. By F. C. Kunz. 

472p.illus.8vo. McG.-H. $5n. 

TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING; a manual for prac- 
ticing telegraph engineers and engineering 
students. By E. Hausmann. 406p.192illus. 
8vo. Van Nos. $3n. 

WorKING Data For IRRIGATION ENGINEERS. 
3y E. A. Moritz. 395p.illus.8vo. Waley 
$4n. 

500 Plain ANSWERS TO DirEcT QUESTIONS ON 
Steam, Hor Water, VApoR AND VACUUM 
Heatinc. By A. G. King. 214p.illus.8vo. 
Henley $1.50. 

“The science and practice of heating explained in a 
series of plain questions and answers, with tables, 
rules and general information, forming a complete 
text book and manual; a help to the apprentice and 
journeyman steam fitter in preparing for examination; 
a reference book for master steam fitters, architects 
and heating contractors.” 

(CAKINET-MAKER’S GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE Con- 
STRUCTION OF CABINET Work. By R. Bit- 
mead. 168p.illus.8vo. Aplin. S8oc.n. 

(Crosby Lockwood Pubs.) 

THe MANUFACTURE OF PAINT; a practical 
handbook for paint manufacturers, mer- 
chants and painters. By J. C. Smith. 281p. 
8oillus.8vo. VanNos. $3.50n. 

Tue CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF PRINT- 
ING Inxs. By N. Underwood & T. V. 
Sullivan. 139p.illus.8vo. Van Nos. $3n. 

Tue MAKING oF LEATHER. By H. R. Procter. 


153p.16mo. Put. 4oc.n.; $1n. 
(Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 
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Ciock REPAIRING AND MAKING. By F. J. Gar- 
rard. 168p.illus.8vo. Aplin. $1.50n. 

(Crosby Lockwood Pubs.) 

WatcH RepatRING, CLEANING AND ApbjuSTIN«. 
By F. J. Garrard. Rev. ed. 214p.illus.8vo. 
Aplin, $1.50n. 

(Crosby Lockwood Pubs.) 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER. 
By C. H. Bromley & H. R. Cobleigh. 220p. 
il.8vo. McGraw-H. $2n. 

_ “Engineers’ study course from Power; a mathemat 

ical manual for the power-plant engineer; contains 

simplified lessons for home study in mensuration and 
plane trigonometry.” 

PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. By 
C. E, Larard & H. A. Golding. 387p.illus. 
12mo. Lipp. $2n. 

“For the use of engineering students, apprentices, 
mechanics, foremen, draughtsmen, and others practi 
cally engaged in engineering.” 

ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK ON Patents. By Wm. 
Macomber. 303p.illus.16mo. im; wo. 
$2.50N, 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. By J. E. Kirkham. 
669p.illus.8vo. Clark $5. 

PLAIN AND Remnrorcep Concrete ArcHes. By 
Josef Melan. Trans. by D. B. Steinman. 
101p.8vo. Wiley. $2n. 

AMERICAN MACHINISTS’ HANpBOOK AND Dtc- 
TIONARY OF SHop Terms. By F. H. Colvin 
& F. A. Stanley. 2d ed., thoroughly rev. 
and enl. 673p.illus.16mo. McG.-H. $3n. 

“A reference book of machine-shop and drawing 
room data, methods and definitions.” 

Drake’s ExvecrricAL Dictionary. By P. E. 
Lowe. 313p.16mo. Drake. $1; $1.50. 

Contents: The public opinion bill; the constitution 
and its makers; the compulsory initiative and refer- 
endum, and the recall of judges; the Constitution and 
the bill of rights; the democracy of Abraham Lincoln; 
John C. Calhoun; Thomas Brackett Reed; an Amer- 
ican myth; as to anthologies; the origin of certain 
Americanisms; diversions of a convalescent. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING Buttpincs. By R. 

C. Carpenter. Rev. ed. s98p.8vo. Wiley. 
$3.50N. 

Oi, FueL; its supply, composition and appli- 
cation. By Edw. Butler. 328p.illus.12mo. 

Lipp. $2.25n. 

LUBRICATION OF THE Motor Car Cuassis. By 
Victor W. Pagé. 24x28 in. chart. //en. 
25¢. 

Instructions for systematic oiling of all important 
parts of the automobile mechanism; chart. 
BooKBINDING AND ITs AUXILIARY BRANCHES. 

sy J. J. Pleger. 4v.illus.8vo. I/nland I’r. 
$5. 


Agriculture, Gardening 


Tue CHEMISTRY OF AGRICULTURE: for students 
and farmers. By C. W. Stoddart. 364p.84 
illus.8vo. Lea & F. $2, 

THe Encyctopepta or Practicat Horticut- 
TURE. Ed. by Granville Lowther. 3 v. 
illus.part in col. maps.4to. Encycloped. of 
Hort. Corp. $20, 

“A reference system of commercial horticulture, 


covering the practical and scientific phases of horti- 
culture, with special reference to fruits and vegetables.” 


Country PLumpinG Practice. By Wm. Hut- 


ton. 310p.illus.8vo. D. Williams. $2n. 


“Design, installation and repair of systems of water 
supply and sewage disposal for country and suburban 
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buildings; typical installations of plumbing work in 

new and old houses.” 

PRACTICAL TALKS ON FarM ENGINEERING. By 
R. P. Clarkson. Illus. part fr. photos. 
223p.12mo. Dou., P. $in. 

“A simple explanation of many every-day problems 
in farm engineering and farm mechanics, written in a 
readable style for the practical farmer.” Of practical 
importance to all who live in the country, whether 
their farms are large or small, Some of the topics 
covered are water supply, sewage disposal, building a 
fence, land drainage, irrigation, heating and lighting, 
care and use of farm tools, lighting protection, cold 
storage. Author is consulting expert on engineering 
matters of the Rural New-Yorker. 


Tue Fryinc Boox; 1914 ed. 
8vo. Longm. $1n. 
Aviation who’s who. 
Dairy CHEMISTRY. By H. D. Richmond. Rev. 
ed. 434p.illus.8vo. Lipp. $4.50n. 
“A practical handbook for dairy chemists and others 
having control of dairies.” 
FIGHTS OF THE FARMER; designed for every- 
one interested in agriculture. By A. Sny- 
der. 234p.11sillus.8vo. Lipp. $1.20n. 


Tue PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT-GROWING; with appli- 
cations to practice. By L. H. Bailey. 
432p.12mo. Macm. $1.75n. 

(Rural Science Ser.) 

A. B. C. or Garpentnc. By E. 
114p.16mo. Harp. Soc. 

Aims to show how much work there is in even a 
small garden, and how to plan so as to get it all 
done in season. 

(Harper's A. B. C. Ser.) 

Tue Key To tHE LAND; what a city man did 
with a small farm. By F. F. Rockwell. 
212p.illus.12mo. Harp. $1n. 

Reviewed last month. 


Sou. ConpiITIONS AND PLANT GrowrtH. By E. 


J. Russell. 190p.8vo. Longm. $1.50n. 
(Monographs on Bio-chemistry.) 


Tue Fertiniry of THE Som. By E. J. Russell. 
128p.illus.16mo. Put. 4oc.n.; $in. 
(Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 


RuraLt IMpRovEMENT. By F. A. Waugh. 265 
p.illus.12mo. Judd. $1.25n. 

_“The principles of civic art applied to rural con- 

ditions, including village improvement and the better- 

ment of the open country.’ 


Pets For PLEASURE AND Prorit. By A. H. Ver- 
ril, 359p.illus.8vo. Scrib. $1.50n. 
Habits and care of rabbits, guinea-pigs, dogs, cats, 
monkeys, birds, and fish. 


CARE AND TRAINING OF TROTTERS AND PACERS. 
2d ed. 160p.illus.12mo. Horseman News- 


paper Co. $1. 
(Horseman Lib.) 


Citrus Fruits. 


Macm. $2n. 

“An account of the citrus fruit industry, with spe- 
cial reference to California requirements and practices 
and similar conditions.” Practical and up-to-date in- 
formation on propagation, tillage, the combating of 
insects and diseases, the handling and marketing of 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit. (Rural Science Ser.) 


An AMERICAN Fruit-FArM; its selection and 
management for profit and for pleasure. 
By F. N. Thorpe. 348p.2tillus.8vo. Put. 


2.50n. 

Record of over twenty-five years successful fruit- 
arming. Tells how to select and prepare land for a 
fruit-farm, how to plant the fruit-stock, how to care 
for it under cultivation, and relates the obvious re- 
sults of successful horticulture—profit and pleasure. 
Index. Author is member of State Horticultural 
Association of Pennsylvania. 


173p.illus.ports. 


E. Rexford. 


By J. E. Coit. 54op.illus.8vo. 
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STUDIES IN THE MARKETING oF FARM Propucts. 
By L. D. H. Weld and others. 113p.illus. 
8vo. Univ. of Minn. Soc. 

(Studies in the Social Sciences.) 

Pouttry Kereprnc; an elementary treatise 
dealing with the successful management of 
poultry. By H. R. Lewis. 365p.illus.front. 
in col.r2zmo. Lipp. $in. 


Propuctive Freepinc or Farm ANiImAts. By 
F. W. Woll. 362p.o6illus.8vo. Lipp. $1.50 
nN, 

(Lippincott’s Farm Manuals.) 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE Farm; light, heat and 
power by inexpensive methods from the 
waterwheel or farm engine. By F. I. 
Anderson. 265p.illus. Macm. $1.25n. 

To give the farmer a practical working knowledge 
of electricity for use as light, heat, and power on the 


farm. Preface shows farm mechanic how to install 
his own electric plant. 


Household Science 
Tue ScuHoot KircHen Textsook: lessons in 
cooking and domestic science for the use 
of elementary schools. By Mary J. B. 
Lincoln. 318p.illus..2mo. Lit., B. 6oc. 
Written to supersede author’s “Boston School 


kitchen textbook.” Takes up the main food groups, 
the processes of cookery, the simpler chemical ele- 


ments, 

THe Pentee Recipe Book; a comprehensive 
cookery book containing 490 approved re- 
cipes on food reform lines. 232p.12mo. 
Macm. $1n. 


DarintiEs FoR Home Parties; a cook-book for 
dance-suppers, bridge parties, receptions, 
luncheons and other entertainments. By 
Florence Williams. 88p.16mo. Harp. 5oc. 
nN. 

Intended to obviate the difficulty of adapting ordi- 
nary recipes to entertainment needs. 

Tue Nutrition oF A Housenoip. B 
Brewster & Lilian Brewster. 2 
12mo. H. Miff. $1n. 

_ Information necessary for providing the most nour- 

ishing foods at the lowest possible cost given in a 

readable way. Appendix gives Rubner standard for 

normal person, and tables for computing the nutrients 
of common foods, etc. 

MEATLESS CooKERY; with special reference to 
diet for heart disease, blood pressure and 
auto-intoxication. Comp. by Maria Mcl. 
Gillmore. Introd. by L. F. Bishop. 362p. 
illus.8vo. Dutt. $2n. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DIET. 


5 v. fold.chart.12mo. 
$25. 

“A treatise on the food question; explaining, in 
plain language, the chemistry of food and the chem- 
istry of the human body; together with the art of 
uniting these two branches of science in the process 
of eating, so as to establish normal digestion and 
assimilation of food and normal elimination of waste, 
thereby removing the causes of stomach, intestinal, 
and all other digestive disorders.”’ 


One Hunprep LuNcHEON DISHES. 


H. Larned. 1090p. Scrib. 50c.n. 
Uniform with author’s other convenient 
books. 


Tue Boston Coox1nc-Scnoor Cook Book. By 
Fannie M. Farmer. 663p.illus.1.2mo. Lit., 
B. $1.8on, 

Revised, with 125 new recipes, the receipes from the 
appendix and the addenda introduced in logical order 
throughout the book, and over 100 half-tone illustra- 
tions.” 


y E. T. 
I 


».tabs. 


8} 


By Eug. Christian. 
Christian Dietetic. 


By Linda 


cookery 
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Foop; what it is and does. 
25Ip.illus.12mo. Ginn. $1. 
Readable, elementary text-book in the science of 
choosing, combining and preparing food. 
Tue KitcHEN GARDEN AND THE Cook. By Ce- 


cilia Pearse. 283p.8vo. Dutt. $1.50n. 
“An alphabetical guide to the cultivation of veg- 
etables, with recipes for cooking them.” 


Famity Expense Account; Including Prob- 
lems of Investment and Expenditure. By 
T. A. Brookman. 104p.il.obl.12mo. Heath, 
60¢.n. 

FURNITURE FOR THE CRAFTSMAN. By Paul D. 
Otter. 305p.illus.8vo. D. Williams. $1.50n. 

SELF-TRAINING FoR MotuHers. By Maria S. B. 
Chance. 279p.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 

MonTEssort CHILDREN. By Carolyn S. Bailey. 
Illus. fr. specially posed photos. 188p.12mo. 
Holt, $1.25n. 

Furnishes the record ot 12 Montessori pupils each 
with some pronounced aptitude or fault, and of what 
Dr. Montessori did to correct the fault or develop 
the aptitude. With suggestions to American mothers. 
Conclusion; Chronological table; Index. 

Busy Work For NIMBLE FINGERs; a course of 
handwork for infants and juniors; fore- 
word by Albt. Wilmore. 128p.illus. (part 


col.)8vo. Pit. $1. 
(Pitman’s Handbook Ser.) 


THe Smatt Famity Cook Book. Comp. by 
Mary D. Pretlow. Decorations by C. 
Guischard & Rhoda C. Chase. 216p.12mo. 
McB.,N. 75c.n. 

For the beginning housekeeper who caters for a 


family of two or three. Includes some old Virginia 
receipts. 


TABLE Service. By Lucy G. Allen. 
Little, B. $1.25n. 

Directions’ concerning the waitress’s duties, in- 
cluding laying the table and serving, tray service, 
carving, the care of the dining-room, etc. Diagrams 
give the position of each piece on the table. Author 
is teacher in Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston. 

Ed. by 


INsipE THE House oF Goop Taste. 
Richardson Wright. 155p.illus.4to. Mc- 
Bride, N. $1.50n. 

Encouragement in the exercise of untiring patience 
and selection in furnishing a house, with description 
of what some people have accomplished. 

THe Country Home Montu sy Montu. By 
E. I. Farrington. Illus. fr. photos. 244p. 
sq.8vo. Laird $2n. 

“A daily reminder of duties to be performed, to- 
gether with detailed and accurate directions for carry- 
ing out the various operations; all the activities of the 
country home and farm competently covered, with due 
regard for geographical and climatic conditions.” 


Tue Use oF Money: how to save and how to 
spend. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. 226p.12mo. 
Bobbs-M. $1n. 


When the child should begin to learn the real value 
of money and how to dispose of it properly, and 
methods by which this training may be given. Studies 
the child’s own attitude toward money and shows how 
parents and teachers may encourage the right inclina- 
tions and curb those which make the spendthrift or 
the miser. (Childhood and Youth Ser.) 

By Wm. 


Tue Boy ProspLEM IN THE Home. 
Byron Forbush. 287p.12mo. Pilg. $in. 


Home government, sex dicipline and religious nur- 
ture of boys from childhood to adolescence treated from 


By Edith Greer. 


123p.12mo. 


the point of view of the parent. Index. Summaries. 
Business 
PROBLEMS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING. 
By W. M. Cole. t02p8vo. Harv, U. 
85c.n, 





PLANNING AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN FOR A 
MANUFACTURER. By Mac Martin. &vo. 
Univ. of Minn. 

In 3 pts. Pt. 1, Analysis of the product; Pt. 2, 

Analysis of the markets; Pt. 3, Analysis of the chan 

nels of distribution. (Univ. of Minn. bull.) 


Pusiiciry AND Procress; twentieth century 
methods in religious, educational and so- 
cial activities. By H. H. Smith. 227p. 
illus.8vo. Doran fin, 

Suggests numerous ways by which efficient and dig- 
nifi publicity can produce substantial returns in 
both money and manhood. Author is a journalist of 
experience. 


Tue Business oF ApverTISING. By E. E. Cal- 
kins. 363p.illus.8vo. Apltn. $2n. 


In preparing a new edition of “Modern advertis- 
ing’ (1905), book has been rewritten. It still de- 


votes itself to covering the entire subject, and 
setting down the fundamentals of the practice. 
ApvERTISING; selling the consumer. By J. L. 


Mahin. Pub. for Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 26o0p.illus.8vo. Dou., 
P. $2n. Par: 
Studies advertising as a means of reaching individ- 
uals through groups, and as the science of understand- 
ing the group spirit. Based on lectures and questions 
asked by students. 


How to Set. By N. C. Fowler, jr. 
12mo. McClg. $1n. 


“Being a series of true-to-life dialogues between 
salesmen and customers, covering many. classes of 
wholesale and retail selling and buying in the store, 
the office, and on the road.” Concerned entirely with 
the business side of salesmanship, without. dissertation 
on psychology or theoretical analysis. Presented in 
the fores of dialogues between salesmen and customers. 


TweENTIETH CENTURY MANUAL OF BUSINEss. 
By E. C. Mills and others. illus.8vo. Wins. 
$1.25. 

Tue New Business. By Harry Tipper. Pub. 
for Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 3o1p.illus.8vo. Dou., P. $2n. 


Presents the commercial background from which 
modern business has sprung. ¢ fundamentals of 
advertising and selling and marketing are stated with 
clearness and illustrated with concrete cases. 
FUNDAMENTAL Sources oF Erriciency. By F. 


Durell? 368p.8vo. Lipp. $2.50n. 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT; in- 
cluding secretarial work. By L. R. Dick- 
see & H. E. Bain. 3d ed. 306p.illus.8vo. 


317D. 


Pit. $2. 

GENERAL Factory Accountinc. By F. H. 
Timken. 171p.illus8vo. Trade Period. 
Co. $3. 


“Designed as a practical guide for the use of manu- 
facturers and their employees, being a delineation of 
methods of keeping those records upon which must 
depend the success of any system of shop management 
with respect to raising standards of efficiency and the 
reduction of producing costs, and which shall simultan- 
eously a e the means of establishing the true cost 
of the factory’s product, or any of its constituent parts. 
together with an exposition of the application of such 
methods in the solution of the problem of the relation 
between employer and employed.” 


ACCOUNTING IN THE FuRNITURE AND Woop- 
WORKING INpustries. By F. H. Timken. 
Designed in combination with “General 
Factory Accounting,” by the same author. 
118p.port.8vo. Trade Period. Co. $2.50. 


“To afford a definite standard of practice in the in- 
dustries referred to in the title.” 
HaNnpBook oF MaAcHINE SHOP MANAGEMENT. 


By J. H. VanDeventer. 374p.illus.12mo. 
McG.-H. $2.50n, 
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ENGINEERING Orrice SysteEMS AND METHops. 


By J. P. Davies. 554p.illus.8vo. McG. 
H. $5n. 

RarroaD AccountinGc. By W. E. Hooper. 
461p.8vo. Apltn. Sen. 


From 1907 to 1912 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was engaged on a comprehensive system of 
uniform accounting. This is the first scientific 
analysis and exposition of the Commission’s classi- 
fication of railroad accounts. It is not a text-book 
describing railroad auditing, but a comprehensive 
discussion of the general principles of railroad ac- 
counting, which includes a description of the work 
of the auditor’s office. The forms of accounts and 
methods of accounting prescribed by the Commission 
are taken up in detail. 

Tue UrtiLization oF Waste Propucts. By T. 
Koller. Trans. fr. German. Rev. ed. 
327p.illus.8vo. VanNos. $3.50n. 

“A treatise on the rational utilization, recovery, and 
treatment of waste products of all kinds.” 


Business BAROMETERS Usep IN THE AccUMU- 
LATION OF Money. By R. W. Babson. New 
ed. 445p.12mo. Babs. Statis. Org. $2. 


“A text-book on applied economics for merchants, 
bankers and investors.’ 


Accounts; their Construction and Interpreta- 
tion for Business Men and Students of 
Affairs. By W. M. Cole. Rev. and enl. ed. 
455p.tabs.8vo. H. Miff. $2.25n. 

ADVERTISING, SELLING THE CoNnsuMER. By J. 
L. Mahin. 26o0p.illus.tr2mo. Ass. Advertis. 
Clubs. $2. 


INSTALLING Errictency MeEtTHops. 
Knoeppel. 258p.illus.8vo. 


By C. E. 
Engineer. Mag. 


3. 
(Works Management Lib.) 


Keepinc Up Wiru Risinc Costs. 
Sammons. 192p.illus.8vo. A. 


$2. 
Building 
Homes THAT ARCHITECTS Have Buitt For 


THEMSELVES. Ed. by R. L. Wright. illus. 
8vo. McB., N. $2.50n. 


Homes; a book of bungalow and house plans. 


By Wheeler 
W. Shaw. 


By Dikeman & Ortman. 96p.illus. Stew. 
& K. 50c.n. 
How to MAKE A Country Prace. By J. D. 


Sawyer. 412p.illus.8vo. Judd. $3n. 

“An account of the successes and mistakes of an 
amateur in thirty-five years of farming, building and 
development.” 

CoMMERCIAL ProsieM IN Buitpines. By C. C. 
Evers. 274p.illus. Record & Guide Co. 
$1.50n, 

“A discussion of the economic and structural essen- 
tials of profitable building and the basis for valuation 
of improved real estate.” 

By H. D. Eb- 


MAKING WALLs AND CerLincs. B 3 
erlein. 59p.illus.16mo. McBride, N. 50c.n. 
Types of ceilings emploved in home architecture. 
Describes the kinds of wall treatment. paneled, plas- 
tered, rough plaster walls, pseudo paneling and lattice 
work. Hints for the treatment of defects made by 
cracks and stains. (House and Garden Making Books.) 


Tue House tHat JunK Burtt. By J. R. Mc- 
Mahon. 188p.illus.r2mo. Duff. $1.25”. 


Amusing and interesting story told by a man who 
built his own house in a New York suburb, digging 
the foundations, raising the walls, constructing the 
roof and floors himself. 


Fine Arts 


Ture Neep ror Art IN Lire; a lecture deliv- 
ered at the University of Manchester. By 
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I. B. S. Holborn. 116p.12mo. G. A. Shaw 
75C. 

Shows that the present age, intellectually active 
and morally alive, lacks a love of beauty to complete 
its grasp on life. (University Extension Ser.) 
HerMAIA; a study in comparative esthetics. 

By Colin McAlpin. 429p.8vo. Dutt. $3.50 
nN, 
Partial contents: The world of expression; Land- 
scape painting; Music in relation to nature; Figure 
painting; Composition painting; Music as form; Music 
is the expression of self, self-knowledge, moralism, 
volition, social sense; Dimensions of musical thought. 
CLASSIFIED SELECTED List oF REFERENCES ON 
City PLanninc. Comp. by Theodora 
Kimball. 47p.4to. Nat. Con. on City Plan. 
50¢. 

GREEK SCULPTURE AND Mopern Art. 
Chas. Waldstein. 7op.78illus.8vo. 
$2.50n. 


“Two lectures delivered to the students of the Royal 
Academy of London.” 
By R. 


FRENCH POLISHING AND ENAMELING. 


By Sir 
Put. 


Bitmead. r111p.8vo. Apltn. 6oc.n. 
(Crosby Lockwood Pubs.) 
PictortrAL COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL 


JUDGMENT oF Pictures; a handbook for 
the students and lovers of art. By H. R. 
Poore.” New ed. 282p.illus.8vo. Put. $2n. 
SKETCHES BY SAMUEL Prout; in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. 

By E. G. Halton. Ed. by Chas. Holme. 
26p.65illus.8vo. Lane. $3n.; $2.50n. 
Drawings made nearly one hundred years ago, that 
have an added value since the destruction of so many 


cities in Belgium. (Special Number of International 
Studio.) 


BrusH AND Penctt Notes tn LANnpscaApr. By 
Sir A. East. Introd. by E. Bale. Port. by 
P. A. Laslo. 88p.4to. Funk & W. $3.50n. 


“Thirty reproductions from water-color sketches, 
and 29 from sketches in pencil.” 

Louis XVI Furniture. By S. de Ricci. 
illus.fol. Put. $7.50n. 

Tue Art or LANpscAPpE ARCHITECTURE; its 
development and its application to modern 
landscape gardening. By Samuel Parsons. 
347p.48illus.8vo. Put. $3.50n. ; 

Underlying principles of the practice, sustained by 
the citations from one hundred recognized authorities. 

Chapters consider lawns, plantations, roads and paths, 

grading, rocks, water, islands, location of buildings, 

laying out of grounds, scope and extent of estates, 
maintenance, gardens and parks, and fences or en- 
closures. 

ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM; a study in the 
history of taste. By Geoffrey Scott. 272p. 
8vo. H. Miff. $2n. 

THe ANCIENT AND MEpIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 
oF InpIA; a study of Indo-Aryal civiliza- 
tion. By E. B. Havell. 23o0p.176illus.4to. 
Scrib. $12n. sas 

Study of “the political, social, and urtistic aspects 
of Indo-Aryan civilization, as revealed in the an-ieut 


2506p. 


and medieval monuments of India.” Index. 
EarLy AMERICAN CuurcHes. By Aymar Em- 
bury 2d. 225p.illus.g4to. Dou., P. $2.8on. 


bed. 
A Boox oF 
DRAWINGS. 


DECORATIVE 
104p.ilius. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
By B. G. Goodhue. 


fol. Arch. Bk. Pub. $8. 
Outpoor Sxketcuinc.. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Illus. by author. 145p.12mo. 


Scrib, $1n. 
Enthusiastic and practical suggestions on the subjects 
of composition, mass, water-color, and charcoal. 
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StreceL Giass. By F. W. Hunter. 12 plates 
in col. fr. autochromes by J. B. Kerfoot, 
with 159 half-tones. 272p.maps.4to. H. 
Miff. $10n. 


TAPESTRY WEAVING IN ENGLAND; from the 
earliest times to the end of the eighteenth 
century. By W. G. Thomson. 172p.illus. 
part in col. fol. Scrib. $16n. 

By author of “History of tapestry weaving from 
earliest times until the present day.” Uniform in 
treatment and make-up with Lenygon’s “Decoration in 
England” and “Furniture in England.” 

Winstow Homer. By Kenyon Cox. 66p.illus. 
(part.col.)4to. F. F. Sherman. $12.50 
(Priv. pr.) 

CuBISTSs AND Post-IMPRESSIONISM. By A. J. 
Eddy. 256p.illus.(part mounted)8vo. Mc. 
Clg. $3n. 

“With 23 reproductions in color of Cubist and _ Post- 
impressionist paintings, and 46 half-tone illustrations.” 
Print-Cottectors’ Bookiets. By Robt. J. 

Wickenden. illus.12mo. H. Miff. ea., pap., 


20¢.n.; per set, $n. 

Tue Art AND Ercuincs OF JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. 
24p. 

CuARLES-FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY. 32D. 

CHarLes JACQUE (1813-1894). 9p. 

THe MEN oF 1830. 31D. 

Le Pere Corot. 24p. 

Tue Book Fanctier; or, The Romance of 
Book Collecting. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
312p.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 

DEVELOPMENT AND PreseNT Status oF CITY 
PLANNING IN New York City. By Com- 
mittee on the City Plan of New York 
City. 76p.maps.4to. The Committee. 

“Being the report of the committee, Dec. 31, 1914; 
together with papers presented at a_ meeting of the 

Advisory Commission on City Plan, Dec. 17, 1914.” 

A Series oF ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES; 
from existing examples in England and 
France of the 16th Century. By A. Pugin; 
with descriptive letter-press by E. J. Wil- 
son. 3Ipls.in portfolio. Jansen $5. 

THe Human Ficure. By J. H. Vanderpoel. 
6th ed. 154p.illus.8vo. Jnland Pr. $2. 
CHINESE Potrery AND PorceLAIn. By R. L. 

Hobson. 2 v. illus.8vo. Funk & W., $25n. 

Pottery Maxkinc. By J. T. Webb. 72p.12mo. 
Lewis Inst. $1. 

‘An illustrated text book on art pottery making 
for teachers and artists.” 

A1ps IN DRAWING AND DESIGN FoR TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS. 26p.12mo. Springfield 
City Lib. Assn. 

REJERIA OF THE SPANISH RENAISSANCE. By 
Arth. Byne & Mildred Stapley. 108p.illus. 
fol. $5. 

_ “A collection of photographs and measured draw- 

ings, with descriptive text.” 

Hotsein. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 87p.illus. 
8vo. Rand, McN. $1.25n. 

THe. CuHrIst OF THE MEN oF Art. By J. R. 
Aitken. Front. in col., 20 reprod. in photo- 

. 28 in half-tone. 357p.8vo. Scrib. 





_ “Concentrates on the Christ-figure and concerns 
itself chiefly with the master-works of the great 
painters.” Preface. Index. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT Partnters. By E. W. 
Chubb. 263p.illus.8vo. Stew. & K. $2n. 
Biographical details and the personal point of view 


of fifteen artists: Leonardo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, Murillo, Van 
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Dyck, Reynolds, Millet, Corot, Turner, Whistler, and 

Rosa Bonheur. 

Otp Paste; a monograph for art collectors. 
By A. B. Ryley. 99p.27illus.4to. Doran 
$12.50n. 


LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. By J. Pen- 
nell & E. Robins Pennell. 319p.illus.4to. 
Macm. $4.50n.; $12.50n. 


Music 


AMERICAN Composers. By Rupert Hughes & 
A. Elson. Enlarged ed. of “Contempo- 
rary American Composers.”  582p.illus. 
8vo. Page. $2.50n.; $5n. 

“A study of the music of this country, and its 
future; with biographies of the leading composers of 
the present time. (Music Lovers’ Ser) 

STORIES FROM THE Operas. By Gladys David- 
son. 3 v.in Iv. 550p.illus. Lipp. $1.50n.; 
$2.50n.; $3n. 

FAIRYLAND; an opera in three acts. By Brian 
Hooker. 137p.8vo. Yale U. $1n. 


Symbolic opera which takes place in a “Valley of 
Shadows,” whose three corners are respectively the 
a of ambition, that of renunciation, and that of 
ove. 


Soncs For Quiet Hours. By Myra G. Plantz. 
153p.port.r2mo. Meth. Bk. Con. §So0c.n. 


One Hunprep Soncs oF ENGLAND. Ed. by G. 
Bantock. For high voice. 204p.4to. Dit- 
son. $2.50; $1.50. 

(Musicians’ Lib.) 

Earty Latin HyMNARIES; an index of hymns 
in hymnaries before 1100. By J. Mearns. 
108p.8vo. Put. $1.50n. 


Tue Mysticism oF Music. By R. H. Newton. 
78p.12mo. Put. 75c.n. 

Philosophic treatise on the art of music, considered 
from its intellectual, scientific and emotional bases. 
GLiuck AND Hts Operas; with an account of 

their relation to musical art. By Hector 
Berlioz. Trans. by Edn. Evans, Sr. 1067p. 
port.i2mo. Scr‘b. $1.50n. 

“Essays and criticisms upon the operas of Gluck, 
forming a _ part of author’s “A_ travers chants, 
études, musicales, adorations, boutades et critiques.” 
Earty Opera IN America. By O. G. T. Son- 

neck. 230p.illus.8vo. Schirmer $5n. 

Pt. 1 covers the pre-Revolutionary period; Pt. 2, the 
period from 1781 to 1800. Enlarged from serial in 
New Music Review. By the chief of the Division of 
Music, Library of Congress. 

“THE Sona; its birth, evolution, and functions ; 
with numerous selections from old Eng- 
lish lyrics. By G. P. Upton. 193p.front. 
8vo. McClg. $1n. 

Story and psychology of the song. Chapters on 
songs of love, sentiment, of the sea, of patriotism, 
sacred songs, negro minstrelsy. Index. 

Sixty Fork Soncs or France; for medium 
voice. Ed. by Julien Tierrot. 157p.fol. 
Ditson. $2.50; $1.50. 

(Musicians’ Lib.) 







Sports, Games, Amusements 


iNDOOR GAMES FOR AWKWARD MoMENTS. 

Comp. by Ruth Blakely. 170p.illus.12mo. 
Hearst’s $1n. 

Divided into competition, round, quiet, noisy, and 


table games, some of which require preparation by 
the hostess. 
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STAUNTON’S CHESS-PLAYER’S HANpDBOOK. Rev. 
by E. H. Bermingham. 544p.8vo. Macm. 
$2.25n. 

A New Boox or Patience Games. By E. 
Bergholt. 120p.12mo. Dutt. 50c.n.— 


Tue Art oF PHotoptay Writinc. By Cathe- 
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SIMPLE CoNJURING TRICKS THAT ANYONE. CAN 


PERFORM. By W. Goldston. illus. Lipp, 
S5CMN. 

OnE Hunpbrep PITFALLS ON THE CHESSBOARD. 
sy E. A. Greig. Rev. ed. by M. W. Ste- 
vens. 7op.illus. McKay. 35c. 





MUSTN'T 


“vou 


rAKI rit LEAST NOTICE OF DIBDIN, WHEN HE MEANS ANYTHING AT ALL, H 
MEANS JUST THE OPPOSITE OF WHAT HE SAYS” 
FROM THE MARGARET ILLINGTON EDITION OF “THE LIE,” BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
George H. Doran Co. 
rine Carr. Includes also articles by C. B. Maurice’s Art or Dancinc. By Maurice 


Hoadley and others. 119p.12mo. H. Jor- 
dan Co. $1.25. 
SUCCESSFUL PHotopLay Wrisinc. By E. F. 


Barker. 15p.4to. Frye. $3.50. 

Hoyie’s STANDARD GAMES; Rul?s for Playing 
All Modern Card Games; also American 
Tenpins and Bowling [etc.] and Card 
Tricks. 354p.illus.1.2mo. Laird. $1.50n. 

AvuToMATic Pistot SHooTING; together with 
information on handling the duelling pistol 
and revolver. By W. Winans. 133p.front. 
12mo. Put. Sin. 

Trout Fiy-FIsHING IN 


America. By C. Z. 


Southard. Illus., part in col., by H. H. 
Leonard. 288p.4to. Dutt. $7.50n. 

PopuLAR AMUSEMENTS. By R. H. Edwards. 
2390p.12mo. Assn, P. Fin. 


Reviewed in the April Book Review. 


VAUDEVILLE AND Motion PicturE SHOWS; a 
study of theatres in Portland, Oregon. 
By W. T. Foster and others. 63 p. Reed 
Coll. 


(Record.) 
KILLING FoR Sport; essays by various writers. 
186p.12mo. Macm., $1n. 


Mouvet. 


“An autobiographical sketch, with complete descrip- 
tions of modern dances and full illustrations showing 
the various steps and positions.” 


gip.8vo. Schirmer $1.25n. 


Mopern Tennis. By P. A. Vaile. 
many explanatory diagrs. and 
3z01p.8vo. Funk & W. $2n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Pro AND Con or Gotr, By A. H. Revell. 
illus.16mo. Rand, McN. $1.25n. 


Illus. by 
photos. 


288p. 


Camp CrarFt; modern practice and equipment. 


By W. H. Miller. Introd. by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 282p.illus.8vo. Scrib. 
$7.50n. 

Describes the equipment necessary for life in the 


open for all the varieties of season and climate, and 
the proper way of using this equipment. Author 1s 
editor of Field and Stream. 


3ASEBALL; Individual Play and Team Play in 
Detail. By W. J. Clarke & F. T. Daw- 
son. 213p.illus.,diagrs.1.2mo0. Scrib. $in. 


A practical handbook for school, college, and club 
players, captains and coaches. First author is head 
coach of the Princeton University baseball team, the 
second is athletic coach at Union College. 


ae Oe oem 
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Literature— Poetry 
Tue Batiave. By Helen Louise Cohen. 414p. 
8vo. Lem. & B. $1.75n. se 
Monograph on the ballade verse form from its origins 


in Romance lands, through its history in France and 
England to the present day. 


La Comepia pit Dante Aicuiert: The Divine 
Comedy. Trans. by H. Johnson.  458p. 
8vo. Yale Untv. $2.50n. 

Renders the poem into modern English, line for 
line, with clearness and faithfulness to the meaning 
of the original, and complete regard for the rhyth- 
mical qualities of English blank verse. 

A Wak In OTHER Wortps WitH DANTE. 
By Marion S. Bainbrigge. 253p.8illus.8vo. 
Dutt. $2n. 


Brings together some of the beautiful and noble 
thoughts of “The divine comedy,” with commentary 
and explanation. 


JAPANESE Lyrics. Trans. by Lafcadio Hearn. 

85p.8vo. H. Mi ff. 75c.n. 
(New Poetry Ser.) 

IpYLLS OF THE KiNG. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Illus. by E. F. Brickdale. 216p.4to. Doran 
$1.50n. 

Drake’s Drum; and other poems of the sea. 
By H. J. Newbolt. Illus. by A. D. Mc- 
Cormick. 144p.4to. Doran $5n.; $25n. 


Works oF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 8vo.12mo. 


Macm. limp leath. ea. $1.50n. 

. 1, King of the dark chamber; v. 2, The crescent 
moon; v. 3, Chitra; v. 4, The gardener; v. 5, Sad- 
hana; v. 6, Gitanjali; v. 7, Songs of Kabir; v. 8, The 
post office. 

CoLLecTED Poems. By “A. E.” Russell. 275p. 
12mo. Macm. $2n. 


Poems. By Brian Hooker. 146p.12mo. Yale 
U. $1n. 


PANAMA AND OTHER PoeMs; narrative and 
occasional. By Stephen Phillips. Front. 
by Jos. Pennell. 153p.12mo. Lane $1.25n. 


Some Imacist Poets; an anthology. 9g1p.8vo. 
H. Miff. 75c.n. 

_ Poems by Richard Aldington, H.D., John Gould 

Fletcher, F. S. Flint, D. H. Laurence, Amy Lowell. 

(New Poetry Ser.) 

Poems BY EMILE VERHAEREN. Selected and 
translated by Alma Strettell. Port. of 
auth. by J. S. Sargent. New ed. 91p.12mo. 
Lane $1n. ‘ 

General interest in the work’ of one of Belgium’s 
greatest poets has been aroused by the present war. 
HERNANDO DE Soro; an epic poem, By Walt. 

Malone. 650p.8vo. Put. $3n. 


r 


Romantic BaLiaps, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
DantsH; and miscellaneous pieces. By 
G. H. Borrow. 187p.8vo. Put. $3.50n; 
$50. 

Homer’s ItrAp. Trans. by Andrew Lang and 
others. Globe ed. 506p.12mo. Maem. 
$1.75n. 

Poetry oF Heroism. Comp. by John & Jean 
Lang., 16 illus. in col. by W. Rainey. 
406p.8vo. Put. $2.50n. 


Literature— Drama 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WorKS. 40 v. I2mo. 
Funk & W. ea. 4oc.; leath. 60c.; complete 
$12; limp mor. $24. 
SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE ; second series. 
By Wm. Winter. 664p.illus8vo. Moff.,Y. 
$3n. 
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Continues the history and the development of the 
art of acting as exemplified in productions of Shake. 
spearean dramas. Present volume considers Twelfth 
night, Romeo and Juliet, As you like it, King Lear, 
Taming of the Shrew, Julius Cesar. Preface defends 
the critic’s position in regard to foreign artists in 
Shakespeare; and defines his idea of scenic appropria 
ateness, which disagrees with modern decorative set 
tings. 

Tue Tempest, Illus. by Edmund Dulac. 144p. 
4to. Doran $1.50n. 


Twetrtu Nicut. Introd, by Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. 16 illus. by W. Heath Robinson. 
144p.4to. Doran. $1.50n, 


THe Mopern DraMA; an essay in interpreta- 
tion. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 340p.12mo. 
Huebsch. $1.50n. 


. Account and interpretation of the modern movement 
in the theater in its entirety. Literary portraits of 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg, Daudet, eque, Curel, 
Brieux, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Schnitzler, Pinero, 
Wilde, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barker, Maeterlinck, Ros- 
tand, Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge, and others.  In- 
cludes series of study lists, critical bibliography, index. 


Tue Liz; a play in four acts. By Henry 
Arthur Jones. 11op.illus.12mo. Doran 
$in, 

Drama of the love of two sisters for the same man. 


which leaves one of them, though apparently success- 
ful, utterly dishonored. 


Patrie!; an historical drama in five acts. By 
Victorien Sardou. Trans. fr. French by 
Barrett H. Clark. Introd. by translator. 
202p.port.i2mo. Dou. P. 75e.mn. 

(Drama League Ser. of Plays.) 


PLAys oF THE PioneEeRS; a book of historical 
pageant-plays. By Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. Illus. fr. photos. 173p.12mo. 
Harp. $1n. 


Pageants for amateurs: “The Fountain of Youth” is 
a representation of Ponce de Leon in Florida; ‘“‘May- 
day,” of Puritan youth in New England; “The Van- 
ishing Race” is an Indian scene; “Dame Greel 0’ 
Portland Town” portrays a stirring incident in the 
early Revolution. Author has had a wide practical 
experience in staging cut-door plays. 


VERSES FROM Many Seas. By F. W. Carpen- 
ter. 27 p.Elder. 75c.n. 


A Dome or Many-Cotourep Giass. By Amy 
Lowell. New ed. 139p.12mo. Macm. 
$1.25. 


Poems By Maurice MAeTEeRLINCK. Trans. by 
Bernard Miall. 131p.1zmo. Dodd, M. 
$L.25n. 


First English edition of poems published twenty 


years ago, when they formed part of the Belgian Sym- 
bolist movement. 


EmiLte VERHAEREN. By Stefan Zweig. 8vo. 
H.Miff. $2n. 

Love In DANGER; three plays. By Mrs. Have- 
lock Ellis. 88p.12mo. H. Miff. 75¢.n. 

“The Subjection of Kezie”’; “The Pixy”; ‘The 


“Mothers.” Short plays of the type made popular by 


the Irish Players and the Manchester Players. 


PLays For Schoo: CHitpren. Ed. by Anna 
M. I. Liitkenhaus. Introd. by Marg. Knox. 
301p.front.12mo. Cent. $1.25n. 

Twenty plays, pageants and pantomimes, many _ his- 
torical, given by pupils of Public School 15, New 


York City, where author is director of the dramatic 


club. In each case the setting is descetibed and direc- 
tions are given. 


THe Man Wuo Marriep A Dumps Wire; a 
comedy in two acts. By Anatole France. 
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Trans. for Mr. Granville Barker by Curtis 
Hidden Page. 8 illus. fr. photos. 93p.illus. 
12mo. Lane 75c.n. 


Recently presented in New York by Granville 
Barker’s players. 


Literature—Essays and Miscellany 


CINDERELLA. By Katherine G. Sowerby. Illus. 
by Millicent Sowerby. 62p.8vo. Doran 
$2.50n. 

NIGHTINGALE AND OTHER Stories. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. Illus. by Edmund 
Dulac. 125p.8vo. Doran $1.50n. 


SINDBAD THE SAILor. 25 illus. in col. by Ed- 
mund Dulac. 223p.8vo. Doran $5n.; 
$25n. 

Tue Conpuct oF Lire; and other addresses. 
By Viscount R. B. Haldane. 136p.12mo. 
Dutt. $1n. 

Contents: The conduct of life; The meaning of truth 
in history; The civic university; Higher nationality; a 
study in law and ethics. 

Mopern Essays. Comp. by John Milton Ber- 
dan and others. 459p.12mo. Macm. $1.25n. 

Tue EncuisH Essay aAnp Essayists. By 
Hugh Walker. 350p.8vo. Dutt. $1.50n. 

(Channels of English Literature.) 

VANISHING Roaps; and other essays. By Rich. 
Le Gallienne. 377p.12mo. Put. $1.50n. 


Comments on contemporary ideals and_misconcep- 
tions, some literary studies and pictures of nature. 


Tue Poers LaureATE OF ENGLAND; their his- 


tory and their odes. By W. F. Gray. 305 
p.illus.8vo. Dutt. $2.50n. 


Traces briefly the vicissitudes of the Laureateshi 
during three centuries; exhibits its connection wit 
the monarchy and with political history; and presents 
sketches of the lesser known poets. In reference to 
the better known ones, records only the incidents 
which throws light on the Laureateship. 

Tue SALON AND EnciisH Letters; chapters on 
the inter-relations of literature and so- 
ciety in the age of Johnson. By C. B. 
Tinker. 290p.illus.8vo. Macm. $2.25n. 

Traces attempt made in England (1760-1790) to 
emulate the literary world of Paris by bringing men 
of letters and of the world into closer relations, and 
gives effects of movement on different types of 
writing. Main headings are: The French background ; 
The English salon; The social spirit in English letters. 


Author is professor of English literature, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Memories AND Musincs. By Canon J. Wid- 


dicombe. 507p.illus.ports.8vo. Dutt. $4n. 
Author has spent much of his life in South Africa. 
Most of the book is concerned with his life and work 
there; but the first chapters deal with London and 
the Oxford movement, while the last is on Christian 
reunion. 
Miscettangous Moons. By Elihu Vedder. 65p. 


illus.4to. B. & T. $2.50n. 


MeprarvAL SpantsH A.iecory. By Chandler 
R. Post. 331p.illus.1zmo. Harv. Univ. 
2.50N. 

(Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature.) 


Description and Travel 


THe Tourist’s MARITIME PROVINCES. By 
Ruth K. Wood.  44op.illus.maps.12mo. 


Dodd, M. $1.25n. 

“With chapters on the Gaspe Shore; Newfoundland 
and Labrador and the Miquelon Islands. Well-ar- 
ranged information about the land of Evangeline, and 
all picturesque, out-of-the-way places_in New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, etc. By 
the author of “The tourist’s California.” 
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A NEw VANCOUVER JOURNAL ON THE DISCOVERY 
oF Pucet Sounp. By a member of the 
Chatham’s crew. Ed. by Edm. S. Meany. 
43p.4to. Univ. of Wash. $1. 


Tue Loc or a Timper Crurser. By W. P. 
Lawson. 214p.illus.8vo. Duff. $1.50n. 


THE CAaLiForNIA Papres AND THEIR MISSIONS. 
By C. F. Saunders & J. S. Chase. 428p. 
illus [front. in col.] 8vo. H. Miff. $2.50n. 

_Each chapter is divided into two sections: the first 

gives the most interesting historical facts about the 

mission of which it treats, with information about its 
present condition and activities; the second is an 
essay or story portraying some features of mission 


life, based, except in two instances, on some tradition 
or historic fact. 


THe Rocky Mountain WoNDERLAND. By E. 


A. Mills. Illus. by photos. 375p.illus. 
maps.8vo. H. Miff. $1.75n. 


Graphic descriptions of mountain, lake and forest 
are varied with thrilling incidents of perils and ad- 
ventures met with in the vast wilderness. 


SoutH oF PANAMA. By E. A. Ross. 4o2p. 
illus. fold.saneavo. Cent. $2.40n. 


Interprets the anish-American people from an 
economic and sociological standpoint. Studies their 
business, manners and customs, their environment as 
it is to-day. Includes chapters on Labor and Class, 
Women and the Family, Morals, Character Religion 
and the Church, Government and Politics, Western 
Colombia and Ecuador, Peru, Chile, etc. Index. 


THe PLATEAU PeopLes oF SouTH AMERICA; an 
essay in ethnic psychology. By A. A. 
Adams. 4 illus. 134p.12mo. Dutt. $1.25n. 

Study in support of the argument that certain races 
are incapable of progress toward civilization. 

THe SoutH AmerIcAN Tour. By Annie S. 


Peck. Photos. by author. 398p.map.8vo. 
Doran $2.50n. 


Tue Berctans at Home. By Clive Holland. 
Abr. ed. 249p.12mo. Macm. 4oc.n. 


THE Spett oF FLanpers. By E. N. Vose. 
517p.illus.map.8vo. Page $2.50n. 
“An outline of the history, legends and art of 
Belgium’s famous northern provinces; being the story 
of a twentieth century pilgrimage in a sixteenth cen- 


tury land just before the outbreak of the great war. 
Record of a vacation 


r tour, from May to July, 1914, in 
Flemish towns. ae the descriptions were writ- 








ten in or near the t described and within a few 
days of events narrated. Treatment is colored by the 
catastrophes of war. Index. (Spell Ser.) 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE RussIAN PEOPLE. 
By Leo Wiener... 248p.tato. McB., N. 
$1.25. 

Would ascertain “those spiritual principles which 
alone can help the reader to comprehend and properly 
weigh the curious and frequently unique phenomena in 
the social and artistic life of Russia.” Author, born 
and educated in Russia, gives here studies of the Rus- 


sian soul in diplomacy, art, literature, music, and under 
revolt. 


ALONE IN THE SLEEPING-SICKNESS COUNTRY. 
By Felix Oswald. Map and 7o illus. fr. 
author’s photos. 219p.8vo. Dutt. $3n. 

Characteristics and habits of the Kavirondo negroes 


(Victoria Nyanza region), which place them as still 
being in the early Iron Age of development. 


THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA, FROM COAST TO 
Coast. By Ja. Barnes. Illus. by photos. 
by Cherry Kearton. 283p.8vo. Aplin. $4n. 

In April, 1913, the author and Cherry Kearton, the 
photographer, started from Mombassa, British East 

Africa, and the following May emerged at the mouth 

of the Congo River on the Atlantic coast—nearly 4000 

miles. Part of the journey took Stanley’s route on 

his historic trip in % @@as an unusual expedition: 


they did not mean tO get animals “dead or alive”; in 
the valuable moving pictures made, slaughter is con- 
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ONE OF THE BELLS, MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


1909). Gives reasons for attempting n 
taineering and accounts of author’s 
others’ experiences. _ Illustrations are f; 
the collection of Dr. Teichelmann, of Hokit 
Index. 

CASTAWAYS AND CRUSOES;; tales of s\ 
vivors of shipwreck in New 7: 
land, Patagonia, Tobago, Cu! 
Magdalen Islands, South Seas « 
the Crozets. 294p.12mo. Out. 

(Outing Adventure Lib.) 


Biography 


ALFRED THE GREAT, THE TRUTHTEL! 
MAKER OF ENGLAND, 848-899. By 
Beatrice A. Lees. 493p.illus.8vo, 
Put. $2.50n. 

Carefully prepared biography of the gr 
Anglo-Saxon king, which opens with a s| 
survey of continental Europe and England 
the Middle Ages, proceeds to a full consider 
tion of Alfred’s work, and closes by bringin 
together the views about him held by s 
ceeding ages. 

Tue Lire or PHILLIPPUS THEOPHRASTUS 
30MBAST OF HOHENHEIM, KNown 
BY THE NAME OF ParAceLsus. By 
F, Hartmann. 311p.8vo. Dutt. $2) 

“And the substance of his teachings co: 
cerning cosmology, anthropology, pneumato 
ogy, magic and sorcery, medicine, alchen 
and astrology, philosophy and theosophy; « 
tracted and translated from his rare 


extensive works and from some unpublished 
manuscripts.” 


Mary, Queen oF Scots. By W. Wood. 
Illus. in col. by Sir J. Linton & J. 
Orrock. Ed. by W. S. Sparrow. 


151p.4to. Doran. $2n, 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH (1579-1631). By 
E. Rossiter Johnson. — 194p.illus. 
12mo. Macm. 50c.n. 

(True Stories of Great Americans.) 

Lire AND WorK oF JOHN SINGLETON 
CopLey. By F. W. Bailey. 500). 
illus8vo. Taylor P. $5n. 

Ropert Fuiton. By Mrs. A. C. Sut 
liffe. 1o4p.illus.12mo0. Macm. 5oc.0. 

A complete life, emphasizing events whic! 
would appeal to younger readers. Author is 


a great-granddaughter of Robert Fulton 
(True Stories of Great Americans.) 


FROM “‘THE CALIFORNIA PADRES AND THEIR MISSIONS” Ropert E. Lee. By Bradley Gilman. 


BY C. F. SAUNDERS AND J. SMEATON CHASI 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
spicuous by its absence. Pen pictures of village and 
canoe life, and native customs are entertaining and 
show the right sort of traveling-spirit. 
“BREATH OF THE JUNGLE.” By Jas. F. Dwyer. 
361p.12m0o. McClg. $1.25n. 

Strange people and adventures in the land that is 
“somewhere east of Suez.’ Partial Contents: The 
bronze tiger; The phantom ship of Dirk Van Tromp; 
The three who fled; The little gold ears of Sleth. 


ARABIA INFELIX; or, the Turks in Yamen, By 
G. W. Bury. 213p.illus.maps.8vo. Macm. 
$2.50N. 


Tue Conquest oF Mount Cook AND OTHER 
CLIMBS; an account of four season’s 
mountaineering on the southern Alps of 
New Zealand. By Freda Du Faur. 25op. 
illus.4to. Scrib. $4.50n. 

Record of mountain climbing in New Zealand. 

Summarizes mountaineering in Mt. Cook district (1862- 


205p.illus.ports.1.2mo0. Macm. 50c.n 
(True Stories of Great Americans.) 

JoHN SHAw BILLINGS; a memoir. By Field- 
ing H. Garrison. 437p.illus.ports.8vo. Put. 
$2.50N. 

Narrative of the public career and personality of 
Dr. Billings, director of New York Public Library 
for the first seventeen years of its existence, eminent 
bibliographer, statistician, war surgeon and medical 
historian. Index. 

Lire oF GeNERAL Jorrre. By Alex. Kahn. 
114p.port.12mo. Stokes 50c.n. 

Interesting brief study of the career of the sell 
made man who is generalissimo of France. 

'wenty Years oF My Lire. By Douglas Sla 
den. 4 illus. in col. and 12 ports. by Yoshio 
Markino. 365p.8vo. Dutt. $3.50n. 

[he originator of “‘Who’s who” writes informal 
of celebrities and ‘“‘what they said,” many of who 
have appeared in a formal way in his famous red boo! 
During the years between 1891 and i911, he kne 


most of the distinguished and talented people w! 
came to London, 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE; a biographical study. 
By Ernest Rhys. 157p.illus.12mo. Macm. 
Sin. 

Would relate the poet’s life and work to the 
old tradition of India and the new one anticipated in 
his writings. Biographer considers him as the day- 
spring of India, whose message is delivered in lyric 
verse, and whose wisdom is needed by the western 
world. 


RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE; the man and_ his 
poetry. By B. K. Roy. Introd. by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie. 223p.illus.r2mo. Dodd., 
M. $1.25n. 

Personality and work of the great Hindu poet de- 
scribed by a personal friend. Book contains extracts 


from letters and new transi/ations of passages of 
Tagore’s poetry. 
My Lire. By Sir Hiram S. Maxim. 322p.27 
illus.8vo. McB., N. $4.50n. 
Autobiography of inventor of the Maxim gun, auto- 
matic system of firearms, and many other inventions 
in mechanics, chemistry, electricity. Author has 


traveled extensively and knows many eminent men. 
Index. 


Forty YEARS ON THE STAGE; others (princi- 
pally) and myself. By J. H. Barnes. 
326p. illus.ports.8vo. Dutt. $3.50n. 

Reminiscences of an English actor, including men- 
tion of such personages as Adelaide Neilson, Mrs. 


Scott Siddons, Salvini, Samuel Phelps, Mary Ander- 
son, Mrs. John Drew, and others. Index. 


STRATHCONA AND THE MAKING OF CANADA. By 
W. T. Preston. 324p.ports.8vo. McB., N. 
$2.50n. 

Interesting career of the great pioneer railroad 
builder, Donald Alexander Smith, later knighted by 
ueen Victoria as Lord Strathcona of Mount Royal. 
yhen eighteen, this young Scotchman entered the ser- 
vice of the Hudson Bay Company and thirty years 
later became the head of the company at Montreal. 

He planned and built the coast-to-coast railroad of the 

Canadian Pacific, completed in 1885. While the author 

expresses his admiration for the great Scotchman’s 

courage, foresight, and genius for business organiza- 
tion, he does not minimize his faults or the doubtful 
intrigues of his public life. 


GETTING A Wronc Start; a truthful autobiog- 


raphy. 234p.12mo. Macm. $in. 

In looking back, the anonymous writer finds that 
the causes ioe his years of difficulties were his edu- 
cation which would have been useful “for a member 
of the British Parliament one hundred and fifty years 
ago,” and his taking up law in deference to the am- 
bitions of his parents. Though of nervous tempera- 
ment, he had physicial strength, and in his conclu- 
sions he puts great emphasis on health as a factor 
in success. It, with luck and heredity, are the things 
without which little can be accomplished even by the 
ifted. His own opportunity was a long while coming. 

is descriptions of his making good as a novelist are 
as restrained as the early confessions of his sufferings. 


History 


THe INTERPRETATION OF History. By Lionel 
Cecil Jane. 348p.12mo. Dutt. $1.75n. 


__ Argues that history is the record of a conflict of 

ideals, states alternating between their desires to 

realize the conception of a federation of the world 
and to retain complete liberty of action; when the 
conflict is most strenuous, war is almost inevitable. 

Book was written some months before the present 

war. 

FLAGS OF THE Wor~Lp; past and present; their 
story and associations. By W. J. Gordon. 
Over 500 illus. by W. J. Stokes. 256p.8vo. 
Warne. $2.25n. oa 

_ Full and clear explanation of the origin and mean- 

ing, as well as the use, of flags. 

Tue Invasions or EncLAND. By E. Foord & 
Gordon Home. 370p.maps.8vo. Macm. $7n. 


Tue British Emprre; six lectures. By Sir 
C. P. Lucas. 250p.12mo. Macm. Soc.n. 


Tre Britisn Navy; its Making and its Mean- 
ing. By Ernest Protheroe. 714p.8vo. 
Dutt. $2.50n. 

Story of England’s line of defense, which includes 
shipbuilding, exploration, discovery and empire-build- 
ing. 

GERMAN CuLture, Past anp Present. By E. 
B. Bax. 280p.12mo. McB., N. $1.25n. 

Beginning with the medieval culture of Germany, 
the author describes the political, economic, social, 
literary and religious influences that were at work, 
and follows their consequences through the ages to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Famous Days ANp Deeps 1x HoLLAND AND 
Betcium. By C. Morris. 348p.16illus.8vo., 
Lipp. $1.25n. 

Heroes and heroism of the Low Countries, which 
form the tradition and the inspiration of King Albert 
and the Belgians of to-day. 

NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO; the emperor’s cam- 
paign with the Armée du Nord, 1815; a 
strategical and tactical study. By A. F. 
Becke. 2 v. 361p.; 335p.11maps.illus.8vo. 
Dutt. $8n. 

Reviews the campaign as it goes forward, day by 
day; while it judges events as they present them- 
selves, not backwards from the knowledge of Na- 
poleon’s defeat, which closed it. Considering the em- 
peror’s impaired physical health, and the overwhelming 
numbers (and superior loyalty) of the allied forces, 
book finds the campaign worthy of Napoleon’s genius. 
Doces or Venice. By J. D. Richardson. 3094p. 

illus.8vo. Doran. $1.25n. 


THE Monroe Doctrine; national or interna- 
tional?; the problem and its solution. By 
Wm. |. Hull. 136p.1t2mo. Put. 75c.n. 

Concise account of the Monroe Doctrine—its history, 
applications, and dangers, complications resulting from 
it in the past and possible future ones. Suggests a 
solution. Author is professor of history and interna- 
tional relations at Swathmore College. Index. 

THe FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE COL- 
ONY OF VirGINIA. By P. S. Flippin. 95p. 
8vo. Johns Hop. P. 75c.; 50c. 

(Studies in Historical and Polhtical Science.) 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN CONFEDERATE PRIs- 

ONS; a personal experience, 1864-5. By 
H. B. Sprague. 163p.12mo. Put. $1n. 

Narrative, based on diary kept while in six Con- 
federate prisons, which puts the best possible con- 
struction upon the treatment of Union prisoners. 
Author was Bvt.-Colonel 13th Connecticut Volunteers. 
VANcouveR’s Discovery oF PuGet Sounp. By 

E. .S. Meany. 344p.illus8vo. Macm., 
$2.50n. 

THe Doctrine or INTERVENTION. By H. G. 
Hodges. 288p.12mo. Banner P. $1.50n. 
Historical analysis of the question, combining a 
critical discussion of legal principles involved.—Fore- 
word. Author is Harrison fellow in political science, 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Forty YEARS IN CANADA; reminiscences of the 
great Northwest; with some account of 
his service in South Africa. By Col. S. B. 
Steele. Ed. by Mollie G. Niblett. Introd. 
by J. G. Colmer. 428p.17illus.8vo. Dodd, 
M. $5n. 

Recalls forty years spent in Western Canada when 
it was a wilderness. Author took pees in the expedi- 
tion which put down the Riel Rebellian, and joined 
the first contingent of the Northwest Mounted Police 
of which he was in command at the time of the gold 
rush to the Yukon. Index. 

Captives AMONG THE INDIANS; first-hand nar- 
ratives of Indian wars, customs, tortures 
and habits of life in colonial times. Ed. 


by Horace Kephart. 240p.12mo. Out. $1. 
(Outing Adventure Lib.) 
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History—European War 


War Prostems. By J. H. Balfour-Browne. 
g6p.12mo. Longm. 40c.n. 
Believes that present war is directed solely against 


England, and that it has awakened England to reali- 
ties which she has forgotten in the last fifteen years. 


Tue Roap Towarp Peace; a contribution to 
the study of the causes of the European 
War and of the means of preventing war 
in the future. By C. W. Eliot. 243p.12mo. 
H, Miff. $1n. 

Discussion of the present status of international 
relations, national jealousies, competitive armament, 
and the present world-war; together with a considera- 


tion of the outlook for permanent peace and of the 
ways by which it may be brought about. 


GERMANY’S ISOLATION; an exposition of the 
economic courses of the war. By Paul 
Rohrbach. Trans. fr. the German by Paul 
H. Phillipson. 203p.12mo. McClg. 75c.mn- 

Justification of Germany’s policy regarding the Rus- 
sian peril, the neutrality of Sdicien. etc. 

Heroic France. By Anna B. Dodd. 
12mo. B. & T. $in. 


NATIONS OF THE War Ser. Ed. by L. G. Red- 
mond-Howard. 12mo. Sully & K. 50c.n. 
AUSTRIA AND 1HE AUSTRIAN PEOPLE. 

BELGIUM AND THE BELGIAN PEOPLE. 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 
GERMANY AND THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 
RuSSIA AND THE RusstIaAn PEOPLE. 


214p. 


THe GAME OF EMPIRES; a warning to America. 
By E. S. Van Zile. Pref. notes by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 302p.12mo. Moff., Y- 
$1.25". 

Account of causes and events of the European War, 
emphasizing the principle, “preparedness for war is 
in reality preparedness against war.” 


THE GERMAN War. 


By Conan Doyle. 152p. 
I2mo. Doran. 75c.n. 
Author has studied first-hand the German ideals. 


He declares that the Germans have been to blame, and 
explains the British position. Among his topics are: 
The causes; The great German plot; Great Britain 
and the next war. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN Pros_eM. By Chas. Saro- 
lea. Amer. ed. with new introd. 288p. 
12mo. Put. $1n. 

First published in 1912, book was written after many 
years of study and travel in Germany. Its object was 
to warn Britain of the tremendous and imminent war, 
and to show that this clash was one between the British 
ideal of free trade and a federation of self-governing 


colonies and the German ideal of military ascendency 
over subject races. 


WAR AND Wortp GOVERN MENT. 
256p.12mo. Lane. $1. 
War editorials published in the Associated News- 
papers. Chronological order is preserved. Voice a 


protest against the stupidity of war and make a plea 
tor world government. 


Wuy Europe Is at War; the question con- 
sidered from the points of view of France, 
England, Germany, Japan and the United 
States. 189p.illus.ports.12mo. Put. $1n. 

Addresses delivered in Buffalo, Feb. 7, 1915, each 
by a man who is in sympathy with the country he 
speaks for. Contents: France, by Frederic R. Cou- 
dert; England, by Frederick W. Whitridge; Germany 
by Edmund von Mach; Japan, by Toyokichi Iyenaga; 

The United States, by Francis V. Greene. 

NATIONALITY AND THE War. By A. J. Toyn- 
bee. Maps in col. 522p.8vo. Dutt. $2.50n. 


Studies the history, characteristics, ambitions and 
special problems of the nations now at war, in refer- 
ence to a plan of reconstruction for the future. 


By Fk. Crane. 
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IMPERIALISM AND PATRIOTISM AND THE Evpro- 
PEAN Crisis. 77p. Macm. $2n. 
Tue Russian Apvance. By M. Murray. 1092p. 


maps.16mo. Doran. 50c.n, 


(Pocket Books.) 


HackinG THrouGH Betcium. By Edm. Dane. 


176p.maps.16mo. Doran. 50c.n. 
(Pocket Books.) 


Tue FicntinGc Retreat To Paris. By 


Ingpen. 1092p.maps.16mo. 
(Pocket Books.) 


A TextT-Book OF THE WAR FOR AMERICANS, 
By J. W. White. 4th ed., rev. and enl., of 
“A Primer of the War for Americans.” 
551p.12mo. Wins, $1n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 
THe EuropeAN WAR OF IQ14; its causes, pur- 
poses and probable results. By J. W. Bur- 


gess. 209p.12mo. McClg. $1n. 

Sees, as primary cause of the war, Germany’s suc- 
cess in home development and foreign markets, which 
brought to her the jealousy of Great Britain. De- 
plores the prevalence of anti-German sentiment in the 
United States, and considers it altogether unreason- 
able. Avers that American interests require the 
maintenance of the German Empire in its present or- 
ganization and power in middle Europe. 


THe Tuirp GREAT WAR, IQI4-I915; consid- 
ered in relation to modern history. By 


Laurie Magnus. 208p.12mo. Put. $:n. 

By discussion of the settlements made at (1) Peace 
of Utrecht, 1713, when the Bourbons were checked in 
their attempt to dominate Europe; and (2) Peace of 
Vienna, 1815, when Napoleon’s like ambition was 
stopped, opinion can be formed as to how to avoid 
blunders in the settlement of the present European 
War. With foreword by George Haven Putnam. 

A Surceon 1N Betcium. By H. S. Souttar. 
217p.illus.8vo. Longm. $2.40n. 

Three months’ work of a British surgeon in the 
field hospitals of Belgium. Account is as free from 
gruesome details as possible, though it has interest- 
ing things to say about the modifications of surgical 
practice necessitated by the conditions. It is another 
record of noble endeavor relieving horrible suffering 
against the background of scientific carnage. 


Four WEEKS IN THE TRENCHES; the war story 
of a violinist. By Fritz Kreisler. 92p. 
illus.ports.12mo. H. Miff. $1n. 

Experiences of the great violinist at the front, 
where he served as lieutenant until wounded at Vet- 


burg. Author’s share of book’s proceeds will go to 
fund for destitute musicians. 


Tue Peace AND America, By Hugo Miinster- 


berg. 275p.12mo. Apltn. $n. 

Sequel to “The war and America,” which deals 
with the present and the future; a present, in the 
author’s opinion, full of lamentable misunderstanding 
between America and Germany, in which the people 
of the U. S. betray the neutrality of their govern- 
ment; and a future in which this misunderstanding 
will be cleared away, and the people of the U. S. will 
again draw from the uaa demauks of the Ger- 
mans, 


AMERICA AND THE NEw Wortp-StatTeE; a plea 
for American leadership in international 
organization. By Norman Angell. 315p. 
I2mo. Put. $1.25n. : 

Shows that, if America attempts to hold herselt 
free from Europe, she will feel the effects, material 
and moral, of upheavals like the present European War; 
that, even though there be no aggressive action against 
her, the militarization of Europe will force upon her 

a militarist development, and that she can best avoid 

these dangers and secure her own free development 


a” ei the lead in a new world policy herein out- 
ined. 


DerenseLess America. By Hudson Maxim. 


318p.illus.8vo. Hearst's. $2n. 
oe appeal to the American people to ade- 
quately prepare against war, and thus save their 


Roger 
Doran. 50c.n. 
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VON MOLTKE 
FORTY YEARS,” BY 

RADZIWELL 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


FROM “‘“MEMORIES OF 


country from disaster and humiliation, in a war which 

author thinks is imminent and inevitable. 

AMERICA FALLEN!; the sequel to the European 
War. By J. B. Walker. 203p.12mo. Dodd, 
M. 75c.n. 


Bold prophesy (made from our lack of defense) 
that Germany will next attack the United States. 
Germany will conquer us, and demand as indemnity 
billions of dollars. With this she will pay off the 
cost of her recent war with the Allies. Thus will we 
reap the whirlwind of our unpreparedness! 


Books for Boys and Girls—Fiction 


Boys aNp Grirts From Dickens. Ed. by B. 


Scott. New ed. Macaul. $in. 

Uncte ’Lisna’s Suop. By R. E. Robinson. 
12mo. H. Miff. $in. 

THe Wonpber Hit; or, the marvelous rescue 
of Prince Iota. By A. N. Hall. Illus. by 
N. P. Hall. 271p.8vo. Rand McN. $1.20n. 


SLEEPY-TIME STORY-BOOK, | By Ruth O. 
Dyer. Front. by Alice B. Stephens. Dec- 
orations by Bertha D. Hoxil. 147p.12mo. 
Loth., L. & S. $in. 

Simple stories that will interest children without 
exciting them. 

THe Rep Hovuse Year. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. by Louise 


THE 


CHILDREN’S 
Illus. 
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Loth.., i. 


Wyman. 326p.12mo. 


[Fr >. Sin. 

The children have grown larger and much 
has happened to them in a vacation and the 
school year following. One boy, “Chan,” 
with a remarkable voice, went to Europe to 


study. Those who stayed at home had an 
interesting time, too. 


ArNoLp’s LittLte Brotuer. By Edna 
A. Brown. Illus. by J. Goss. 346p. 
12mo. Loth., L. & S. $1.20n. 

Lively narrative, introducing us to small 
boys in the lower school and big ones in the 
upper school. Opinions may differ as to 
whether Paul or Archer is the hero. For 
children from ten to twelve years old. 
3ETWEEN THE LINES IN FRANCE}; a 

boy’s story of the great European 
war. By Franklin T. Ames. Illus. 
by W. S. Rogers. 306p.12mo. 
Dodd, M. $rn. 

These young people were in France when 
the war cloud broke last summer. Unable 
to leave by train, and with the German 
army in front and the French army behind 
them, they try to escape in their touring 
car. The machine is confiscated for army 
use, and after that adventures come thick 
and fast. 

THe Cruise oF THE CorMoRANT. By 
A. H. Verrill. 322p.illus.8vo. Holt. 


$1.3 5N. 


Two American boys and their uncle 
undertake to deliver a yacht to its new 
owner in Barbadoes. They sail from 


New York in mid-winter, and while they 
see the usual places frequented by tourists, 
they also turn aside to many of the little- 
known islands. Thus they learn at first- 
hand much about West Indian ways, 
products and resources, and hear enough 
history to give a new meaning to stories of 
pirates, etc. 

SPRING FLtowers. By Gertrude Vogel. 
Khymed into Eng. fr. the Dutch 
by L. E. Walter. Illus. by Rie 
Cramer. 1I2p.4to. Macm. $1n. 

THE GARDEN OF PARADISE; based on 
“The Little Mermaid,” by Hans 
Andersen. $y Edw. Sheldon. 
244p.front.12mo. Macm. $1.25n. 

Fairy play that tells of the mermaid princess who, 
in risking everything for love, gained a soul. 

THe Boy Atuies at Liece; or, through lines 
of steel. By C. W. Hayes. 256p.12mo. 
Burt, 60c.n. 

Books By Dan BEARD. 


Illus. 
Tue Boy PIoneEers. 
Tue Friectp aNnp Forest Hanpy 


Scrib. $1.50n. 


Books. 


Jack oF ALL TRADES, 
Tue Ovurpoor Hanpy Book. 

Pam, Ropin AND Stumps. By Gertrude 
Doughty. Illus.12mo. Lipp. $1n. 

Tue Cruis—E oF THE Gray WHALE, By S. 


Dowling. Illus. by G. Varian. 
Aplin. 50c.n. 
(Submarine Chums.) 
Ian Harpy, MinsuipMAn. By H. 
Ilus.1r2mo. Lipp. $1.50n. 


[aN Harpy, Navat Caper. By E. H. Currey. 
Illus.12mo. Lipp. $1.50n. 


213p.12mo. 


Currey. 


AtmaA’s Senror YEAR. By Louise Breiten- 
bach. Illus. by J. Goss. 318p.8vo. Page, 
$1.50. 


In which Alma and the other girls keep up their 
good record as a class, come to their first commence- 
ment, and plan for their college years. (Hadley Hall 
Ser.) 
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Joan’s GreEN YEAR; letters from the Manor 
farm to her brother in India. By E. L. 
Doon. 376p.12mo. Macm. $1.50n. 

Tue Gray WuHaALte—Warsuip. By S. Dow- 
ling. 195p.front.12mo. Apltn. 50c.n. 

(Submarine Chums.) 


Bitty WHISKERS IN PANAMA. By Franc?2s 


T. Montgomery. 167p.8vo. Saal. $1. 


NationaAL Pastime Ser. By Hugh S. Fuller- 


ton. 16mo. Wans. 60c. 
Jimmy KIRKLAND AND THE CASCADE COLLEGE TEAM. 
Jimmy KIRKLAND AND THE SHASTA Boys’ TEAM. 


Rosaty’s New Scuoor. By Elsie Oxenham. 
illus.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 
Wattiace. By Irving Williams. 
front.12mo. Apltn. 50c.n. 


ALIcE IN WoNDERLAND. By Lewis Carroll. 
Illus. by A. E. Jackson. 199p.8vo. Doran. 
$2n. 

THE Boy Scouts oF BLack Eacie Parrot. By 
Leslie W. Quirk. Illus. by Wm. Kirkpat- 
rick. 308p.12mo. Little, B. $in, 

Story of the eight boys of the Black Eagle Patrol, 
with a “ninth” outside boy together with a girl, the 
scout master, a burglar, and several grown-ups. 
“Bunny,” the hero, was little, but he proved himself 


so only in stature. For boys of eleven and upwards. 
(Boy Scout Ser.) 


Tue Forest oF Sworps; a story of Paris and 
the Marne. By J. A. Altsheler. Illus. by 
C. Wrenn. 316p.12mo. Apltn. $1.30n. 


Follows the fortunes of the central characters in 
“The guns of Europe.’ Mysterious orders separate 
the friends and during the separation many exciting 
events occur, and a charming little romance develops. 
In the battle of the Marne and the turning back of 
the Germans from Paris, the American hero and his 
friends do their part. (World War Ser.) 


In DeFreNCE oF Paris; an American boy in the 
trenches; a story of infantry and the big 
guns. By Capt. Allan Grant. Illus. by 
Bayard Jones. 256p.illus.12mo. Doran 


60c.n, 

Boy scouts, an American and his French chum, 
fight in the trenches with the Allies, actually meet 
General John French, are arrested as spies, znd have 
adventures enough for veterans. (American Boys at 
the Front in the Great War.) 


THe War FOR THE ISLAND. By W. T. Nichols. 


229p.front.12mo. Apltn. 50c.n. 

Four boys find an island, their title to which is 
attacked by a powerful claimant. They gain some in- 
teresting allies, solve a mystery of long standing in 
behalf of a girl schoolmate, and triumph through their 
code—“‘the square deal.” 


THE JACKAL Parrot oF Troop FIve. 
shall Jenkins. 211p.front.12mo. 


50C.N. 

The patrol sets out in search of a “good-turn ad- 
venture,” becomes mixed up with other patrols, foils 
attempts to rob the Historical Museum and engages in 
in a glorious champion game at the end. (Boy Scouts 
of Troop Five.) 


Miss Pat at ScHoot. By Pemberton Ginther. 


Front. by author. 320p.12mo. Wins. 35c. 
During a winter in Philadelphia, Patricia and Elinor 
share the good and evil fortunes of art-student life. 
Judith is at school where she scribbles stories to back 
up her declarations of becoming an author, and Elinor 
develops unusual talent in mural decoration. (Miss 
Pat Ser.) 


Favorite Farry TaAres Retotp. Ed. by Julia 
Darrow Cowles. I7Ip.12mo. McClg. 
75C.N. 

“The first of a series of children’s classics especial- 
ly adapted for story-telling.” Editor has sought to 


admit no story which has not some universal back- 
ground of truth. 


BiG 223p. 


By Mar- 
Apltn. 


LirtLte Birp Bue. By W. L. Finley & I. Fin- 
ley. Illus. by R. Bruce Horsfall and fr. 
photos. 60p.ports.12mo. H. Miff. 75c.n. 

Two children bring up a bluebird whose parents 
were killed by a cat. He stays with them all sum 
mer, but flies away with the flock in the fall. 

THe Emeratp Story Book; stories and leg- 
ends of spring, nature and Easter. Comp. 
by A. M. and E. L. Skinner. 369p.front. 
in col.r2mo. Duff. $1.50n. 

Tales and verses by Eugene Field, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Henry van Dyke, Maurice Maeterlinck, Kath- 
arine Pyle, Mary Stewart, Helen Keller, Selma Lager- 
lof, and many others. 

Tue Lanp oF Deticut; child life on a pony 
farm. By Josephine Scribner Gates. 
114p.8vo. H. Miff. $in. 


Really, truly farm in Ohio, where a number of 
children who were guests of a little boy had a pony 
apiece to play with. 


Books for Boys and Girls—Non-Fiction 


Tue Boys’ Outpoor VACATION Book; a com- 
plete handbook for every boy fond of life 
and recreation in the open. By A. H. Ver- 
rill. 321p.300diagrs.8vo. Dodd, M. $1.25n. 

Tells boys how to pitch a tent; build a lean-to; 
make a fire; cook simple camp dishes; to travel in 


the woods; to make traps; to handle canoes and boats; 
and many other vacation essentials. 


CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer tales retold 
for children. By F. Storr & H. Turner. 
Rev. ed. 227p.illus.12mo. Dutt. 75¢.n. 


Earty EnciisH Hero Tares. By Jeannette 
Marks. o98p.illus.12mo. Harp. 50c.n. 
Stories from the best of early English literature, re- 
told to interest children. Contains chronological table. 
“TRULY STORIES FROM THE SURELY BIBLE”; ad- 
apted by Marg. Howard. 185p.8vo. M. A. 
Howard $in. 


THe Wuort YEAR Rounp. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Illus. by Robt. Bruce Horsfall. 
i5ip.8vo. H. Miff. $2n. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, the four books 
written on the seasons for young people, are here put 
together into one. 

STORY OF THE Wor.p; a simple history for 
boys and girls. By Eliz. O’Neill. 547p. 
illus.maps.8vo. Put. $2.50n. 

THe Unrotpinc Universe. By E. L. Heer- 
mance. 463p.illus.12mo. Pilg. $1.50n. 
THe TwentietH Century Book or PuzzLes: 
up-to-date and original. Ed. by A. C. 
Pearson. 121p.1ooillus.1.2mo. McKay. 5oc. 

THE Boys’ Brownina. 
(Cosey Corner Ser.) 


PIONEERS AND Parroits IN EarLty AMERICAN 
History. By Marguerite §S. Dickson. 
Illus. by J. A. Huybers. 157p.12mo. Macm. 
40c.n. 

(Everychild’s Ser.) 


dar e 
PocAHONTAS AND Captain JoHN SmitH. By 
E. B. Smith. Illus. H. Miff. $1.50n. 


Wuen I was a Boy 1n Betcrum. By R. 


Jonckheere. 153p. illus. fr. photos. 12mo. 
Loth. L. & S. 75¢c.n. 


Belgian refugee tells not only about his childhood, 
and what his father remembers of the battle of Water: 
loo, but takes his readers through the country, show- 
ing them the famous cities, canals, fortifications, and 
describes the outbreak of the present war. 

(Children of Other Lands Books.) 


illus. Page, 50c. 
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Fascinating Summer Books 


Byways Around San Francisco Bay 


By W. E. HUTCHINSON 


“A charmingly written volume on _the many beauty spots around San Francisco Bay. The hills 
and picturesque canyons of Berkeley, Contra Costa County and Marin; the beaches, lakes, and rivers, 
all beautifully illustrated and described with a master pen by an ardent lover of nature. This 
book is like an intimate acquaintance with whom one can converse freely of familiar scenes. It is 
just the thing to present to a visiting friend or an absent one.’’—The Woman's Citizen. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, gold top. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Beside Lake Beautiful 


By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


“Bishop Quayle has the soul of a poet and wields the pen of a literary artist. His poetic vision, 
his lofty idealism, his quaint philosophy and his bubbling humor make him a delightful companion. 
This is a beautifully illustrated volume of nature study, in which the outstanding qualities of the 
genial author everywhere appear in a new and bewitching freshness.”—The Watchman-Examiner. 

Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, gold top. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Down the Year 


By C. DuFAY ROBERTSON 


“His description of a winter day on a country circuit reminds you of the infinite riches to be 
found in the rural parsonage when the dwellers therein have been vouchsafed the beatitude of insight. 
This author is charmed by the contradiction he finds between the regularities and the novelties of 
nature.”—David Baines-Grifiths. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, decorated gold top, boxed. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


In the Beauty of Meadow 
and Mountain 


By CHARLES COKE WOODS 


“Dr. Woods’s reflection of the surprises of the prairie and his appetizing accvuunts of the Yosemite 
may well make for the saving of the souls of such effete Eastern folk as may have ‘the fortune 
to turn the pages of so finely illustrated a book. Interspersed with the descriptions are nature- 
parables of the life of the spirit and pages of simple and pleasing verse.’”—David Baines-Grifiths. 

Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, gold top. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


In Ports Afar 


By EDWIN A. SCHELL 


This book consists of observations and reflections of a man who travels with wide open eyes 
and with mind alert and retentive. His style is vivid, rapid, sketchy—his book a lifelike and 
speaking record. / 

“A beautifully made book of travel is always a_ delight to one who has the wanderlust. The 
writer describes Egypt, the Holy Land, India and the Philippines with rare ability. The color illustra- 
tions are excellent.”—The Watchman-Exammer. 


1zmo. Illustrated in color. Cloth. Net, $1.35, postpaid. 


The Story of Marco 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of “ Pollyanna” 


Marco, the hero of this fascinating tale, a famous violinist, was brought up in a gypsy camp. 
By rare good fortune, a philanthropic artist heard him play and immediately determined to bring him 
in contact with a cleaner and higher life, and give him a finished musical training. His development 
into an artist, and the supreme event of his life—meeting again, through the playing of an old air, 
the girl who was his constant companion in gypsy camp days—are related with true literary skill, and 
form the basis for a novel of unusual interest. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


Paubusah i THE ABINGDON PRES tee San Peneneaiil 
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The 100,000 Enthralled Readers 


of “The Secrets of the 
German War Office” 
Will Read This New Book 


READY JUNE 5 
The Secrets of the Hohenzollerns 


By Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves, Secret Age: t 
Author of “The Secrets of the German War Office.” 

Dr. Graves’ first book, now in its tenth edition, 
revealed the astonishing ramifications of the 
Political and Personal branch of the Great Ger- 
man Spy System, but left for more extended 
treatment in this new book the extraordinary 
cleverness of the.virile House of Hohenzollern in 
selecting trusted men to execute their secret 
policies in the Courts of Europe. 

Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Behind the Scenes in Warring Germany 
By EDWARD LYELL FOX 


Special Correspondent with the Kaiser's Armies and in 
Berlin. 

This vivid and authentic narrative covering five 
months of thrilling experience with the Kaiser’s Armies 
in France, Belgium, Austria, Russia and Germany, is 
the first-hand impressions of an American writer whose 
special credentials from the German Government en- 
abled him to go everywhere and see everything through 
official courtesies not extended to other observers in the 
field. Jllustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


By SAX ROHMER 
Creator of Dr. Fu Manchu 





TAI A Detective Story 


WITH 427 PAGES 

« + OF NEW THRILLS 
YELLO" ¥ A master criminal 
of the Orient - itted 
CLAW against Scotland 
Yard and M. Gaston 
Max, the greatest of 
$1.35 net. Postage toc. French detectives. 


McBride, Nast & Co. * "Wi" 





M. Delcasse 


Dr. Graves reveals the 
inside facts of the 
Ousting of Delcasse. 


The Assassination of 
King Alexander and 
Queen Draga of Serbia. 


Secrets of ordnance, 
aeroplane and subma- 
rine warfare. 


And many other pages 
of unwritten history. 


New York 
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WILLIAM 
ENGLISH 
WALLING 
Author of 


“Socialism As 
It Is,” ete. 


G. H. PERRIS 


Author of 
“Russia in 
Revolution,” etc., 
Special Corre- 
spondent London 
Daily Chronicle, 
and an impenitent 
advocate of 
International 
Peace. 


JOHN DEWEY 


Professor of 
Philosophy 


Columbia University. 
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Announcements for the Late Spring 


THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 


“The Red Book” would have served as a title for this 
book had not Austria pre-empted it, as three-fourths of it 
consists of documentary statements of Socialists of all Coun- 
tries about the war, with special reference to their peace 
policy. Mr. Walling’s running editorial comment sets forth 
the conditions under which the Socialist statements were 
made and indicates why they are important. 

Ready in May. 500 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914 IN FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM 


This is the first serious narrative of the land war in 
Western Europe, and containing, as it does, much new infor- 
mation as to the most important phases of the struggle in 
France and Belgium, it will excite widespread interest among 
readers who are tired of sensational and even of heroic 
stories, but want to know just what happened and why 
and how. 

Particularly interesting, incidentally, are the discussions 
of “the deadlock of the trenches” and the possibility of a 
widespread commercial and industrial crisis after the war. 
Illustrated with many maps and plans, and photographs 
taken at the front. Ready in June. Probable price, $2.50 met. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
POLITICS 


Gives the unprofessional reader a succinct notion of the 
development of classic German philosophy from Kant to 
Hegel. 

Incidentally this book shows how German thought took 
shape in the struggle for German nationality against the 
Napoleonic menace, and how profoundly that crisis affected 
the philosophy of morals. It also makes clear how superficial 
is the current accounting for the contemporary attitude of 
intellectual Germany by reference to Nietzsche, etc, 

Ready in May. Probable price, $1.25 net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


W. E. B. DUBOIS 


Author of “Souls of 
Black Folks,” ete. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


Editorial Writer Lon- 


don Daily Chronicle. 


CLEMENT 
Cc. J. WEBB 


of Oxford University. 


JOHN BAILEY 
Author of 


“Doctor Johnson and 


His Circle.” 


ERNEST BARKER 
of Oxford University. 


Each 50 Cents, net 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 


THE NEGRO 


A scholarly, earnest and eloquent history of the negro. 


(With Maps.) 


BELGIUM 


A handy, historical and fully descriptive work that can 
be considered authoritative. (With Maps.) 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


A lucid and remarkably complete exposition of the whole 
philosophic outlook. 


MILTON 


A biography and estimate of Milton as a man, politician, 
essayist and poet. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT 


(From Herbert Spencer to the Present Day) 
98 volumes ready. Send for a list. 


34 West 33d Street 
New York 
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The Most Complete Line of 
Books For Nature Lovers 


GARDEN WORK 
By WILLIAM GOOD 

HERE is a real need for a book like this. Start- 
7 ing with the soil, all the details needed to make 

gardening a success, are carefully explained. A 
close connection between the science and practice of 
gardening makes the book of value and interest to the 
practical gardener as well as to one for whom garden- 
ing is merely a pastime. The language is non-technical, 
and there are a great number of beautiful photographs, 
drawings in full color, and in pen-and-ink. 


gooDp 
i) 
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6x8 Cloth 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 





MY GARDEN IN SPRING 
k. Bowles gives his readers definite knowledge 
M about the plants he mentions. He makes one 
feel that he is not only learning to know each 
plant, but also that the plants are worth the knowing. 
The book contains many excellent photographs in 
black and white and color. 
6x8'Y%. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 Net 








L MY GARDEN IN SUMMER 
, R. Bowles is a real gardener and his garden is 
M all the more real because of the sympathetic 
way he teaches us to know and care for our 
flowers. The author combines an interesting style 
with practical information, aided by many _photo- 
graphs in color and black and white. 
6x8'Y%. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 Net 








DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
214-220 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Boss of the 


LAZY “Y” 


By Charles Alden Seltzer 





interesting plot and 1|.ts of action. 

“The Boss of the Lazy Y” belongs to the 
class of books called « Cowboy Literature,” 
and is sure to please those who read and 
enjoyed “The Virginian,’ «Happy 
Hawkins,” “Hopalong Cassidy,” 
etc. Illustrations by J. Allen 
St. John. At all book- 


stores. 


A romance of the old time cattle country, with a mighty | 













The Return of 
i“ TARZAN | 


Net $1.30 










Return of 


TARZAN 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs 





More exciting adventures of the amazing Tarzan in 
this great new sequel to “Tarzan of the Apes.”’ 

Tarzan, the Jungle King, born of human parents, reared 
by a she-ape in the wilds of Africa, with ferocious beasts of 
the forest for his daily companions, and his awakening to 
civilization, makes him the most o iginal and fascinating 
character in fiction today. 

There’s a thrill on every page. Don’t miss The Return 
of Tarzan. At all bookStores. 12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.30 


A. C. McClurg & CO., publishers, Chicago 
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MODER 


By P. A. Vaile 
World-Known Authority 


In an easy, agreeable style, lucid, and thoroughly sportsmanlike, tennis is here ex- 
plained, and made absolutely clear from the simple forehand stroke to the most com- 
plicated cut services, with a detailed treatment of volleys, smashes, backhand play, etc. 





Introduction ay Max Decugis 
Famous French Player 


— 





A Practical Treatise for Amateur and Professional 





List of 48 Full-Page Illustrations Stroke. Position of Feet for Backhand Stroke. 
Pee ; . Positions of Racket in Half-Volleying. Forehand 
Maurice E. McLoughlin—Playing a Smash. Fore- Overhead Cut Service. Reverse Overhead Cut 
hand Grips. Backhand Grips. Maurice E. Mc- Service. Underhand Forehand Cut Service. 
Loughlin—Serving: Five Pictures. Norman E. American Service and Reverse American Service. 
Brookes—Serving: Five Pictures. Anthony F. Action of Racket in American Service and Re- 
Wilding—Serving: Four Pictures. m. N. Wil- verse American Service. Forehand Drive with 
liams, 2d—Serving. Thomas C. ee Lift. Flight and Bound of Ball After Forehand 
1omas C, 


P. A. Vaile—Serving; Two Pictures. 
Bundy—Serving. P. A. Vaile—Serving. 
Positions. 


Bundy—Serving: Two 
Brookes—Forehand Drive: 





2zd—Forehand Drive. 
a Chop: Two Positions. P. 


Drive: Five Pictures; First Position, Second Posi- 
tion, Third Position, Fourth Position, Fifth Posi- 


Two Pictures. 
E. McLoughlin—Forehand Drive. 
Thomas C. Bundy—Playing 


Thomas C. Lift. 
Norman  E., 
Maurice to 


R. N. Williams, Lifting Drive. 


Drive with Lift. 


Error of Playing Risin 


Rotation of Ball On Net After 


Rotation of Ball on Net After Cut or Chop. 
Natural Tendencies of Drive with Lift. 
Lift Checks 


How Lift 
Principle of 
Ball with 


Rotation of Ball. 


bu Vertical Face. Correct Position of Racket for 
A, Vaile—Backhand Playing Rising Ball. How to Play the Chop. 
Effect of Playing Chopped Ball without Force. 


Flight and Bound of the Ball After Plain Drive, 


tion. | T. RB. Pell—Low Backhand Drive: Two Lift, and Chop. Flight, Bound, and Return of 
Positions, Five Pictures. T. R. Pell—Horizontal Cut Lob. Diagram Showing Value of Center- 
Backhand Drive: Eight Pictures. T. R. Pell— Theory. Position for Receiver of Service. Theory 


Backhand Drive Off High 
Brookes—Backhand Stroke. 


Additional List of 34 Text Illustrations 


The Court. The Net. 
Angles of Service. Position of Feet for Forehand 


How to Mark the Court. 


Bound. 
Anthony F. 
—Smashing Finish of Backhand Stroke. 


Norman E. 
Wilding the Service. 
Backward 


Maurice E. 


of Halving Distance for Lobs. 
Maurice E. 

Forehand Drive. 
Swing in 
Williams, 2d, Halfway Through a Backhand Stroke. 
McLoughlin, i i 
Backhand Drive. 
ing Finish of Backhand Stroke. 


Value of Centering 
McLoughlin Playing 
R. N. Williams, 2d, at End of 
Backhand Stroke. R. N. 


Showing Swingback in 
Maurice E. McLoughlin, Show- 


Crown 8vo0, Cloth, Gilt Top, Profusely Illustrated. $2.00 Net 











THE BERLIN COURT UNDER WM. Il. 


By Count Axel Von Schwering 


The Kaiser confessed his war plans to him last July, says this author. A 


strikingly intimate 


study of the German Kaiser and his career, beginning before he was even the Crown Prince, and 
continuing down to the August days of 1914, after war bagan. 


_ ,_ Purports to give, in its last fifty-odd pages comprising this Diary, direct statements from the 
Kaiser’s own lips, uttered in confidential freedom upon his imperial yacht, of the reasons which in- 


spired the present War. 


Cloth, 6x9 in., 349 pages. Frontispiece. 


$3.75 Net 





The Conquering 
Jew 


By Jehn Foster Fraser 


A nation without a country; 
resident in every country on the 
globe, taking a prominently ac- 
tive part in its economic and 
social life, using its language 
even adopting its nationality, 
yet remaining withal a separate 
and distinct nation. Surely one 
of the marvels of the world’s 
history. Mr. Fraser has studied 
the Jew in every corner of the 
globe, and in this book he re- 
cords the results of his_observa- 
tions. Large 12mo, clot $1.50 
net. 


Memories of 
Forty Years 


By Princess Catherine Radziwill 


A Princess, welcomed in the 
highest courts of Europe, her 
revelations have the stamp of 
genuine authority. Intimate 
with Kings, Queens, Statesmen, 
and various towering intellects 
of the past 40 years, her pages 
shed much light upon the great 


personalities now high in the 
councils of war. 
Extra large Octavo, beautifully 


illustrated. $3.75 net. 


Deeds That Will 
Never Die 


Stories of Heroism in 
the Great War 


By John Foster Fraser 


Mr. Foster Fraser has gleaned 
from letters of the men on the 
fighting line, written simply and 
forcefully. He has given us 
stories from all the armies of 
the Allies, from the fleets, from 
the submarines, and from the 
aerial service. 12mo, cloth. 75 
cents net. 
ae 
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Nelson’s 
India Paper — 
Standard Authors 


ARE THE FINEST BOOKS PUBLISHED 


for Summer Reading 









Over 900 Pages of large type in one volume that fits your pocket 


The works of all the best fiction writers of the 
English language—Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, 
Shakespeare, Hugo, Dumas, Poe, Stevenson, and 
others—are now procurable in these handy, hand- 
some, little volumes. 





They are pocket size (4% x 6% inches), and 
only one-half inch thick—but the use of Nelson’s India 
Paper permits us to condense the largest two-volume 
editions of the old-style into one, without reducing 
the size of the reading type. 


Both in the home and out of it, these dainty, 
convenient, readable little books are most attractive. 


The New Century Library is bound aieue 
in soft, smooth, limp leather ; the price is but $1.25per In Your Pocket 
volume, sold in single volumes or complete sets. 


Nelson’s Editions De Luxe of Standard Authors 
are the same as the New Century Library in better binding, full genuine 
Morocco, red under gold edges, marbled end papers and special illustrations. 
These are sold in single volumes or complete sets at $1.50 per volume net. 





Send to us for sample pages and full list of standard authors. 





Complete Catalogue of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Devotional and Miscellaneous Books on request 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS ?es%.°°" 381 Fourth Ave. 2rm's. New York 


Have You Seen Nelson’s French and Spanish Classics ? 
Large clear type, artistic cloth binding. Price, 30 cents per vol. 
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“THE JOY BOOK OF MOLLY’”—N. Y. World 


MOLLY 


By Jean Louise DeForest 


“It is a story well written, full of incident, full of joy, and, best of 


all, full of Molly.”—N. Y. World. 


12mo. Cloth. Colored jacket and frontispiece. Net, $1.25 


At the Sign of the Sword Winn sera “N° By William Le Queux 


The scene is Belgium, the time of happening—during the present war. The story is one 
of vivid human interest woven into a background—actual in every detail—depicting the 
horrors of the Tragedy of Belgium. An historical novel of 1914. 


12mo. Cloth. Colored jacket. Net, $1.00. 


The Secret Service Submarine farsent wan’ By Guy Thorne 


The scene is the East Coast of England;the date, 1914. The story tells of the extraor- 
dinary and mysterious plot of a German spy, its detection by an English schoolmaster, 
and his attempt to fustrate it. A vivid picture of life in a submarine. 


12mo. Cloth. Colored jacket. Net, $1.00. 


SULLY and KLEINTEICH, 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








War Babies | GOETHE: With Special 


ReferencetoHis Philosophy 
By PAUL CARUS 
357 Pages; 185 Illustrations; Cleth $3.00 net 


“—with a flap and whir wune’ 
they went, flying up into the 
sky—”’ 

Caught up and away in an ‘ \ 
aeroplane, right out of Verdun, or 
France, in the center of the UW) ¢ P D 
present war storm—This is just le § OF} 
one of Jacque and Jacqueline’s ( /} 
adventures so delightfully and \) 
thrillingly told by ( Y, LZ 
ANNIE WOOD FRANCHOT in| | KG - 
““War Babies.” ae 


“The story fascinates both py 


children and grown-ups.” “)) 
Order from your book dealer, 4 Cee 
( MG 


$1.25 net, or from the publisher. 


WM. R. JENKINS CO. Oud | ‘Goethe in His Last Year, sise 


851 Sixth Avenue, New York GOETHE FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW 


I) ff A sympathetic study of the constructive ele- 

a ty ment in Goethe’s writings. He was opposed to 

wT the so-called higher critics of Homer, as well as 
of the New Testament. His worship of God in 
nature was the background of all his writings 
and human relations. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 
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LEADING SPRING BOOKS 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE 
WAR YET ANNOUNCED 


WITH THE GERMAN 
ARMIES IN THE WEST 


By SIR SVEN HEDIN. author of “Through 
Asia,” etc. With 119 illustrations and 4 
maps. 400 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50 net. 


This is undoubtedly the greatest war book 
written up to the present time. Sir Sven 
Hedin was commissioned by the Kaiser to 
visit the German Armies in Belgium and 
France, and this book is the result. It should 
be read by every one in order to form some 
idea of the organization and resources of the 
Power against whom the Allies are fighting. 





SEE AMERICA FIRST! 


WHAT PICTURES 
TO SEE IN AMERICA 


By MRS. L. M. BRYANT, author of “What 
Pictures to See in Europe,” etc. Over 200 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


In order to see art museums rightly in the 
short time at the disposal of the general tour- 
ist a careful guide must be had to save time 
and strength. Mrs. Bryant, in the present 
book, visits the various galleries of America 
from Boston to San Francisco and points out 
the masterpieces of famous artists. 


TWO REFRESHING NOVELS 


MERRY- ANDREW 


By KEBLE HOWARD, 


London,” etc. 1t2mo. 


The spirit of Dickens seems to pervade the 
story of this young college man’s career in 
London, with its wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
and its divers temptations. It is the constancy 
of the girl at home and the proverbial “silver 
spoon” that bring the hero at last to his de- 
sired goal. 


A SOUL ON FIRE 


By FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


This book presents a new theme in fiction. 
The heroine, a young girl, is the direct de- 
scendant of a supposed witch. The marvels 
of modern psychology play a part in solving 
so-called mysteries, and the ending is cheer- 
ful, but, at the same time, totally unexpected. 


JOHN LANE CO. 


“Lord 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 


authr of 
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Ready June 5th 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


New Novel 


Ja sery 


By the Author of ‘‘The Fortunate Youth,’’ 
‘*The Beloved Vagabond, ’’ Eic. 


AFFERY CHAYNE is a war- 
correspondent, just back in 
Ingland from the wilds of 

Albania, where the sudden death 
of a friend has left him encum- 
bered with the care of the widow, 
Liosha, a native Albanian. She 
suddenly arrives at the country 
house of the friends with whom 
Jaffery is staying, interrupting 
the house-party. The story of 
Liosha’s life is extraordinary 
and touching and arouses the 
pity of her new English friends. 
Jaffery’s great-heartedness leads 
him to conceal the perfidy of a 
friend and to risk his own repu- 
tation in the eyes of the woman 
he loves. The story, written in 
the author’s happiest vein, works 
out to a perfectly satisfactory 
ending, and will readily be con- 
ceded one of the brightest and 
most whimsical tales Mr. Locke 


has yet written. 


Eight Illustrations by Matania 
Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net 
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Fiction 


By the author of 
the ‘‘Polly’’ books 


DOODLES 


By 
Emma C. Dowd 


The story of a plucky 
little lame lad whose 
happy nature brings joy 
to all about him. Polly is 
in it, too, Polly of the 
Hospital Staff, and Lady 
Gay Cottage. 

Four pictures in color. 
$1.00 net. 


Outdoor and Travel Books 


By the author of 
““Queed’’ 


ANGELA’S 
BUSINESS 


By 
Henry S. Harrison 


“The most satisfying of 

Mr. Harrison’s remark- 
able trio of novels 
(‘Queed,’ ‘V. V.’s_ Eyes,’ 
‘Angela’s Business’). 
To the joy of his readers, 
he can no more help see- 
ing the humorous side of 
things and writing with a 
twinkle in his eye than 
he can help breathing.”— 
New York Times. 

Iliustrated. $1.35 net. 


CALIFORNIA | THE LAND OF 


PADRES 


AND THEIR MISSIONS 
By 


J. Smeaton Chase and 
Charles Francis Saunders 


“A delight fully readable 


book, beautifully  illus- 
trated and artistically 
bound; and for prospec- 


tive travelers, there are 
instructions of guide-boUk 
directness as to ‘How to 
Reach the Missions,’ to- 
gether with a pronounc- 
ing glossary of Spani:h 
words and phrases.”— 
Washington Star. 

Fully illustrated. $2.50 
net, 


DELIGHT 


By 
Josephine S. Gates 
the 
scene of “The Land of 
Delight,” and the 
tells of the fun and ad- 
ventures a group of chil- 
dren have there. 


A pony farm is 


story 


The pic- 
tures were made on a 
“truly” pony farm, and all 
children who like 
will like this book. 


Fully illustrated. 
net. 


horses 


$1.00 





By the author of 
*‘Overland Red’’ 


SUNDOWN 
SLIM 


By 
H. H. Knibbs 


A novel of the Range, 
full of galloping romance 
and hair-trigger excite- 
ment. Sundown is a new 
kind of Western hero, just 
as likable as Overland 
Red, but in an altogether 
different way. 


Iliustrated by Anton Otto 
Fischer. $1.35 net. 





ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 
WONDERLAND 


By 
Enos A. Millis 


“Few men know so much 
about the Rockies as Enos A. 


Mills. . . . His book is cal- 
culated to inspire us with 
enthusiasm for the Rocky 
Mountains. He writes about 


them as if they were his dear- 
est friends.”—Rochester Post 
Express. 


“The volume breathes of the 
wide, free spaces, of wind- 
swept summit and wooded can- 
yon, and is altogether delight- 
ful.’"—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Fully illustrated. $1.75 net. 





Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 


IQI- 











